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INTRODUCTION 
by Robert Aickman 


In my Introduction to the first Fontana Book of Great Ghost 
Stories, I tried to define what seem to me to be the basic 
facts about the genre. I pointed out that the ghost story must 
be distinguished both from the mere horror story and from 
the scientific extravaganza. I suggested that the ghost story 
draws upon the unconscious mind, in the manner of poetry; 
that it need offer neither logic nor moral; that it is an art 
form of altogether exceptional delicacy and subtlety; and 
that, not surprisingly, there are only about thirty or forty 
first-class specimens in the whole of western literature. 
The ghost story is mainly a late romantic form, most of the 
best examples having been written at the end of the nine- 
teenth or beginning of the twentieth centuries. On the other 
hand, the interest in and demand for ghost stories has never 
been greater than now. This is a not uncommon con- 
temporary situation: today’s mass audiences for nineteenth 
century music, coming again and again to hear the same 
works, would have flabbergasted the impecunious and often 
slighted composers. Critics rail at the public indifference to 
music in new forms, but the only likely result is a diminu- 
tion in musical interest altogether. For there is real doubt 
whether the romantic composers have successors of remotely 
comparable quality; and a strong probability that the new 
forms of society are responsible. A world in which every- 
thing is officially susceptible to reason, and also capable of 
improvement, is not a good world for writing new ghost 
stories either. It is only to be expected that the most dis- 
tinguished living practitioner represented in the present 
volume, Miss Bowen, was long and exceptionally linked with 
a shadowy castle in Ireland. But as the reasonable part of 
the mind is a very small fraction (and the improvable part 
probably more of a fiction than anything in this book), the 
main consequence of undue emphasis upon reason has been 
a vast and uncontrolled irrationality, mainly taking the form 
of violence-worship. The good ghost story gives form and 
symbol to themes from the enormous areas of our own 
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minds which we cannot directly discern, but which totally 
govern us; and also to the parallel forces of the external 
universe, about which we know. so little, much less than 
people tell us. 

Thus, in its way, it brings peace, as Aristotle said of tragedy. 
In a world mainly devoted to the production of junk (work) 
and the making of loud noise (leisure), it reassures us with 
reminders of love and death, of our own ignorance, of the 
continuing possibilities of drama and astonishment. Oddly 
enough, it is these shadows which offer permanency and 
make us men again. German has a word for the total effect: 
Ehrfurcht, or reverence for what one cannot understand. If 
there is one thing that modern man needs more than any- 
thing else, it is that. No wonder there is a big new readership 
for the supernatural. The phantoms have almost come to 
serve a social purpose. 

We know that we do not know, and many of us do not 
take long to discover that confronting and admitting our 
ignorance is better than reliance on experts. How Love 
Came to Professor Guildea, one of the best ghost stories ever 
written, reminds us that we do not even know who or what 
is in the room with us. We go out into the town, where 
Nightmare Jack indicates what awaits us. We escape to the 
fields and hills and The Darnned Thing may be what we meet. 
Not even in a place of sanctuary are we secure, perhaps 
there least of all: the sanctified stones have their dire claims 
upon us, as Man-Size in Marble proves. The important 
ingredient in Afterward is not the past offence but the truth, 
reaching far beyond ethics, that we can none of us identify 
what is crucial until it is too late. Many of us know ghosts 
that, like this one, change their identity but retain a single 
menace. 

At first there may seem a certain justice about it all, even 
though crass and inflexible, like an earth-mover: somehow, 
when we come to think of it, we have erred, either morally 
or in judgment or both, so that trouble is only to be ex- 
pected. The Inner Room goes far to wipe out even that 
tortuous comfort, so hard is it to discern where the error 
lay, whether indeed there had been an error. After all, few 
would have thought to have behaved otherwise. Our situa- 
tion, or at Jeast the situation of the sensitive among us (and 
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who could read ghost stories that is not sensitive?), resembles 
that described in Our Distant Cousins; a superb allegory 
about cousins who are really quite close, are simply the good 
and beautiful everywhere. Always the reminder that we live 
precariously, and circumscribed by the mysterious and the 
omnipotent. Playing With Fire shows what happens when 
we attempt too much, and carry technique into areas about 
which we know too little for technique alone to be an adequate 
guide. A. V. Laider shows that, to the surprise of many, an 
occasional door to deeper knowledge is quite wide open; but 
that deeper knowledge does us little good. As Goethe ob- 
served, wisdom includes a recognition of what cannot be 
found out or usefully looked for. An exceptional man or 
woman can hold off fate for a spell, as in The Case of M. 
Valdemar. It does not seem to do much good in the end, but 
possibly it is all there is. Only for a spell are we here at all. 
It is almost certainly better than slacking off, as in The 
Demon Lover, and trusting that the sheer confusion and 
difficulties of life, culminating supremely in a second war, 
will absolve us. 

They are called ghost stories, and no other suggested name 
that has come my way, seems to me better, but connoisseurs 
are aware that often there is no actual ghost. In this col- 
lection, the ghosts reach a high proportion; and include at 
least two animal ghosts. These are quite common in the 
outer world as can be confirmed from the pages of 
Apparitions and Haunted Houses, the excellent collection of 
what are sometimes called “ real-life ghosts,” assembled by 
the late Sir Ernest Bennett. In fiction, the truth is that the 
straight ghost of supposed tradition, full-bloodedly bloodless, 
with skull, shroud, chains, and perhaps groans, bas been 
difficult to achieve since he (or often she) was, as it were, 
done to death by the repetitiousness of Miss Radcliffe, Monk 
Lewis, and their many colleagues, British and foreign. At 
that time, every nobleman, even if impoverished, retained at 
least one spectre (often more) to keep him in mind of his 
misdemeanours and of his destiny, rather as, to epitomise 
his misanthropy and despair, he kept a hermit, if he could 
afford one, in his park, if he had one. The common lot of 
young women from all classes was rape, incarceration in a 
convent (sometimes of diabolists), assassination, and return. 
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These ideals changed as, with the discoveries of Marx, 
Darwin, and Freud, people pushed farther and farther from 
them fears of sin and thoughts of death, together with the 
fascination of both. Ghosts became shifty and occasional. 
They began to destroy without Shakespearean warning. 
Thurnley Abbey makes a spirited return to the older form. 
Here is the ghost head on (or off) and in the middle of the 
target: now a rarity, and difficult to accomplish with such 
success. The story shows that a definite ghost, with seeming 
form and outline, can be every bit as unpleasant to encounter 
as any more apparently modern manifestation. 

It is of interest to note how directly every story in this 
book is told, literary artifice being used only to clarify. In 
the right hands, the ghosts can stand a surprising amount of 
clear, strong light; and be all the more disturbing for it, 
because less escapable. The stories are works of art, trans- 
cending and illuminating the factual evidence; but it is sur- 
prising how much raw material there is. The field is strewn 
with it, almost for the picking up. After he became an 
institution, Harry Price, the ghost hunter, whom I knew quite 
well, and who was neither so good nor so bad as various 
posthumous accounts allege, used to receive twenty odd 
letters a day from total strangers claiming to have seen an 
apparition, or enquiring whether the bumps heard on 
Wednesday night could be a message from a son who had 
died on the Somme. (He replied to all of them by return of 
post, from the Reform Club, and in holograph,) He said 
that many of the cases were surprisingly good, and, of course, 
followed up some of them. I myself lecture from time to 
time on ghosts: when questions are invited, one can always 
be certain of three or four stories from the body of the hall, 
and several more told privately at the end; and I can confirm 
that a large number are convincing, unexpected, and drama- 
tic. I have often thought that the lecture is unnecessary. The 
speaker could well begin with the enquiry, Any Questions?, 
and the audience be relied upon for an interesting session. 

Some people hope there are ghosts. Some people hope 
there are not. Most people, I suspect, manage to combine 
both these aspirations, hoping and dreading at the same time. 
They are the true initiates, to whom this book will yield the 
most. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


I cannot pretend to say what occurred on the 14th of April 
last at No. 17 Badderly Gardens. Put down in black and 
white, my surmise might seem too crude, too grotesque, for 
serious consideration. And yet that Something did occur, and 
that it was of a nature which will jeave its mark upon every 
one of us for the rest of our lives, is as certain as the 
unanimous testimony of five witnesses can make it. I will 
not enter into any argument or speculation. I will only give 
a plain statement, which will be submitted to John Moir, 
Harvey Deacon, and Mrs. Delamere, and withheld from 
publication unless they are prepared to corroborate every 
detail. I cannot obtain the sanction of Paul Le Duc, for he 
appears to have left the country. 

It was John Moir (the well-known senior partner of Moir, 
Moir, and Sanderson) who had originally turned our atten- 
tion to occult subjects. He had, like many very hard and 
practical men of business, a mystic side to his nature, which 
had led him to the examination, and eventually to the 
acceptance, of those elusive phenomena which are grouped 
together with much that is foolish, and much that is fraudu- 
lent, under the common heading of spiritualism. His researches 
which had begun with an open mind, ended unhappily in 
dogma, and he became as positive and fanatical as any other 
bigot. He represented in our little group the body of men 
who have turned these singular phenomena into a new religion. 

Mrs. Delamere, our medium, was his sister, the wife of 
Delamere, the rising sculptor. Our experience had shown us 
that to work on these subjects without a medium was as 
futile as for an astronomer to make observations without a 
telescope. On the other hand, the introduction of a paid 
medium was hateful to all of us. Was it not obvious that he 
or she would feel bound to return some result for money 
received, and that the temptation to fraud would be an 
overpowering one? No phenomena could be relied upon 
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which were produced at a guinea an hour. But, fortunately, 
Moir had discovered that his sister was mediumistic—in 
other words, that she was a battery of that animal magnetic 
force which is the only form of energy which is subtle 
enough to be acted upon from the spiritual plane as well as 
from our own material one. Of course, when I say this, I 
do not mean to beg the question; but I am simply indicating 
the theories upon which we were ourselves, rightly or wrongly, 
explaining what we saw. The lady came, not altogether 
with the approval of her husband, and though she never gave 
indications of any very great psychic force, we were able, at 
least, to obtain those usual phenomena of message-tilting 
which are at the same time so puerile and so inexplicable. 
Every Sunday evening we met in Harvey Deacon’s studio at 
Badderly Gardens, the next house to the corner of Merton 
Park Road, 

Harvey Deacon’s imaginative work in art would prepare 
anyone to find that he was an ardent lover of everything 
which was Outré and sensational. A certain picturesqueness 
in the study of the occult had been the quality which had 
originally attracted him to it, but his attention was speedily 
arrested by some of those phenomena to which I have 
referred, and he was coming rapidly to the conclusion that 
what he had looked upon as an amusing romance and an 
after-dinner entertainment was really a very formidable 
reality. He is a man with a remarkably clear and logical 
brain—a true descendant of his ancestor, the well-known 
Scottish professor—and he represented in our small circle the 
critical element, the man who has no prejudices, is prepared 
to follow facts as far as he can see them, and refuses to 
theorise in advance of his data. His caution annoyed Moir as 
much as the latter’s robust faith amused Deacon, but each 
in his own way was equally keen upon the matter. 

And I? What am I to say that I represented? [I was not 
the devotee. I was not the scientific critic. Perhaps the best 
that I can claim for myself is that I was the dilettante man 
about town, anxious to be in the swim of every fresh move- 
ment, thankful for any new sensation which would take me 
out of myself and open up fresh possibilities of existence. I 
am not an enthusiast myself, but I like the company of those 
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who are. Moir’s talk, which made me feel as if we had a 
private pass-key through the door of death, filled me with a 
vague contentment. The soothing atmosphere of the séance 
with the darkened lights was delightful to me. In a word, 
the thing amused me, and so I was there. 

It was, as I have said, upon the 14th of April last that the 
very singular event which I am about to put upon record 
took place. I was the first of the men to arrive at the studio, 
but Mrs. Delamere was already there, having had afternoon 
tea with Mrs. Harvey Deacon. The two ladies and Deacon 
himself were standing in front of an unfinished picture of his 
upon the easel. I am not an expert in art, and I have never 
professed to understand what Harvey Deacon meant by his 
pictures; but I could see in this instance that it was all very 
clever and imaginative, fairies and animals and allegorical 
figures of all sorts. The ladies were Joud in their praises, and 
indeed the colour effect was a remarkable one. 

“What do you think of it, Markham?” he asked. 

“Well, it’s above me,” said I. “These beasts—what are 
they?” 

“* Mythical monsters, imaginary creatures, heraldic emblems 
—a sort of weird, bizarre procession of them.” 

“With a white horse in front!” 

“It’s not a horse,” said he, rather testily—which was sur- 
prising, for he was a very good-humoured fellow as a rule, 
and hardly ever took himself seriously. 

“What is it, then?” 

“Can’t you see the horn in front? It’s a unicorn. I told 
you they were heraldic beasts. Can’t you recognise one?” 

“Very sorry, Deacon,” said I, for he aly seemed to be 
annoyed. 

He laughed at his own irritation. 

“* Excuse me, Markham!” said he; “ the fact is that I have 
had an awful job over the beast. All day I have been painting 
him in and painting him out, and trying to imagine what a 
real live, ramping unicorn would look like. At last I got him, 
as I hoped; so when you failed to recognise it, it took me 
on the raw.” 

“ Why, of course it’s a unicorn,” said I, for he was evidently 
depressed at my obtuseness. “I can see the horn quite plainly, 
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but I never saw a unicorn except beside the Royal Arms, 
and so I never thought of the creature. And those others are 
griffins and cockatrices, and dragons of sorts?” 

“Yes, I had no difficulty with them. It was the unicorn 
which bothered me. However, there’s an end of it until 
to-morrow.” He tumed the picture round upon the easel, 
and we all chatted about other subjects. 

Moir was late that evening, and when he did arrive he 
brought with him, rather to our surprise, a small, stout 
Frenchman, whom he introduced as Monsieur Paul Le Duc. 
I say to our surprise, for we held a theory that any intrusion 
into our spiritual circle deranged the conditions, and intro- 
duced an element of suspicion. We knew that we could 
trust each other, but all our results were vitiated by the 
presence of an outsider. However, Moir soon reconciled us 
to the innovation. Monsieur Paul Le Duc was a famous 
student of occultism, a seer, a medium, and a mystic. He was 
travelling in England with a letter of introduction to Moir 
from the President of the Parisian brothers of the Rosy 
Cross. What more natural than that he should bring him 
to our little séance, or that we should feel honoured by his 
presence? 

_ He was, as I have said, a small stout man, undistinguished 
in appearance, with a broad, smooth, clean-shaven face, 
remarkable only for a pair of large, brown, velvety eyes, 
staring vaguely out in front of him. He was well dressed, 
with the manners of a gentleman, and his curious little turns 
of English speech set the ladies smiling. Mrs. Deacon had 
a prejudice against our researches and left the room, upon 
which we lowered the lights, as was our custom, and drew up 
our chairs to the square mahogany table which stood in the 
centre of the studio. The light was subdued, but sufficient 
to allow us to see each other quite plainly. I remember that 
I could even observe the curious, podgy little square-topped 
hands which the Frenchman laid upon the table. 

“What a fun!” said he. “It is many years since I have 
sat in this fashion, and it is to me amusing. Madame is 
medium. Does madame make the trance?” 

“Well, hardly that,” said Mrs. Delamere. “But I am 
always conscious of extreme sleepiness.” 

“Tt is the first stage. Then you encourage it, and there 
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comes the trance. When the trance comes, then out jumps 
your little spirit, and so you have direct talking or writing. 
You leave your machine to be worked by another. Hein? 
But what have unicorns to do with it?” 

Harvey Deacon started in his chair. The Frenchman was 
moving his head slowly round and staring into the shadows 
which draped the walls. 

“What a fun!” said he. “ Always unicorns. Who has 
been thinking so hard upon a subject so bizarre?” 

“This is wonderful!” cried Deacon. “I have been trying 
to paint one all day. But how could you know it?” 

“You have been thinking of them in this room.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“But thoughts are things, my friend. When you imagine 
a thing you make a thing. You did not know it, heim? But 
I can see your unicorns because it is not only with my eye that 
I can see.” 

“Do you mean to say that I create a thing which has 
never existed by merely thinking of it?” 

“But certainly. It is the fact which lies under all other 
facts. That is why an evil thought is also a danger.” 

“They are, I suppose, upon the astral plane?” said Moir. 

“ Ah, well, these are but words, my friends. They are 
there—somewhere—everywhere—I cannot tell myself. I see 
them. I could touch them.” 

“You could not make us see them.” 

“It is to materialise them. Hold! It is an experiment. 
But the power is wanting. Let us see what power we have, 
and then arrange what we shall do. May I place you as I 
wish?” 

“You evidently know a great deal more about it than we 
do,” said Harvey Deacon; “I wish that you would take 
complete control.” 

“Tt may be that the conditions are not good. But we will 
try what we can do. Madame will sit where she is, I next, 
and this gentleman beside me. Meester Moir will sit next to 
madame because it is well to have blacks and blondes in 
turn. So! And now with your permission I will turn the 
lights all out.” 

“What is the advantage of the dark?” I asked. 

“ Because the force with which we deal is a vibration of 
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ether and so also is light. We have the wires all for our- 
selves now—hein? You will not be frightened in the dark- 
ness, madame? What fun is such a séance!” 

At first the darkness appeared to be absolutely pitchy, but 
in a few minutes our eyes became so far accustomed to it 
that we could just make out each other’s presence—very 
dimly and vaguely, it is true. I could see nothing else in the 
room—only the black loom of the motionless figures. We 
were all taking the matter much more seriously than we had 
ever done before. 

“You will place your hands in front. It is hopeless that 
we touch, since we are so few round so large a table. You 
will compose yourself, madame, and if sleep should come to 
you you will not fight against it. And now we sit in silence 
and we expect—hein?” 

So we sat in silence and expected, staring out into the 
blackness in front of us. A clock ticked in the passage. A 
dog barked intermittently far away. Once or twice a cab 
rattled past in the street, and the gleam of its lamps through 
the chink in the curtains was a cheerful break in that gloomy 
vigil. I felt those physical symptoms with which previous 
séances had made me familiar—the coldness of the feet, the 
tingling in the hands, the glow of the palms, the feeling of a 
cold wind upon the back. Strange little shooting pains came 
in my forearms, especially as it seemed to me in my left 
one, which was nearest to our visitor—due no doubt to 
disturbance of the vascular system, but worthy of some 
attention all the same. At the same time I was conscious of 
a strained feeling of expectancy which was almost painful. 
From the rigid, absolute silence of my companions I gathered 
that their nerves were as tense as my own. 

And then suddenly a sound came out of the darkness—a 
low, sibilant sound, the quick, thin breathing of a woman. 
Quicker and thinner yet it came, as between clenched teeth, 
to end in a loud gasp with a dull rustle of cloth. 

“What's that? Is all right?” someone asked in the dark- 
ness. 

“Yes, all is right,” said the Frenchman. “It is madame. 
She is in her trance. Now gentlemen, if you will wait quiet 
you will see something, I think, which will interest you much.”. 

Still the ticking in the hall. Still the breathing, deeper and; 
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fuller now, from the medium. Still the occasional flash, 
more welcome than ever, of the passing lights of the hansoms. 
What a gap we were bridging, the half-raised veil of the 
eternal on the one side and the cabs of London on the 
other. The table was throbbing with a mighty pulse. It 
swayed steadily, rhythmically, with an easy swooping, scooping 
motion under our fingers. Sharp little raps and cracks came 
from its substance, file-firing, volley-firing, the sounds of a 
fagot burning briskly on a frosty night. 

“There is much power,” said the Frenchman. “ See it on 
the table.” 

I had thought it was some delusion of my own, but all 
could see it now. There was a greenish-yellow phosphorescent 
light—or should I say a luminous vapour rather than a light 
—which lay over the surface of the table. It rolled and 
wreathed and undulated in dim glimmering folds, turning and 
swirling like clouds of smoke. I could see the white, square- 
ended hands of the French medium in this baleful light. 

“What a fun!” he cried. “It is splendid!” 

“Shall we call the alphabet?” said Moir. 

“But no—for we can do much better,” said our visitor. 
“It is but a clumsy thing to tilt the table for every letter of 
the alphabet, and with such a medium as madame we should 
do better than that.” 

“Yes, you will do better,” said a voice. 

*“ Who was that? Who spoke? Was that you, Markham?” 

“No, I did not speak.” 

“It was madame who spoke.” 

“But it was not her voice.” 

“Is that you, Mrs. Delamere?” 

“It is not the medium, but it is the power which uses the 
organs of the medium,” said the strange, deep voice. 

“Where is Mrs. Delamere? It will not hurt her, I trust.” 

“ The medium is happy in another plane of existence. She 
has taken my place, as I have taken hers.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Tt cannot matter to you who I am. I am one who has 
lived as you are living, and who has died as you will die.” 

We heard the creak and grate of a cab pulling up next 
door. There was an argument about the fare, and the cab- 
man grumbled hoarsely down the street. The green-yellow 
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cloud still swirled faintly over the table, dull elsewhere, but 
glowing into a dim luminosity in the direction of the medium. 
It seemed to be piling itself up in front of her. A sense of 
fear and cold struck into my heart. It seemed to me that 
lightly and flippantly we had approached the most real and 
august of sacraments, that communion with the dead of 
which the fathers of the Church had spoken. 

“Don’t you think we are going too far? Should we not 
break up this séance?” I cried. 

But the others were all earnest to see the end of it. They 
laughed at my scruples. 

“ All the powers are made for use,” said Harvey Deacon. 
“If we can do this, we should do this. Every new departure 
of knowledge has been called unlawful in its inception. It 
is right and proper that we should inquire into the nature of 
death.” 

“Tt is right and proper,” said the voice. 

“There, what more could you ask?” cried Moir, who was 
much excited. “Let us have a test. Will you give us a test 
that you are really there?” 

“What test do you demand?” 

“Well, now—I have some coins in my pocket. Will you 
tell me how many?” 

“We come back in the hope of teaching and of elevating, 
and not to guess childish riddles.” 

“Ha, ha, Meester Moir, you catch it that time,” cried the 
Frenchman. “ But surely this is very good sense what the 
Control is saying.” 

“It is a religion, not a game,” said the cold, hard voice. 

* Exactly—the very view I take of it,” cried Moir. “I am 
sure I am very sorry if I have asked a foolish question. You 
will not tell me who you are?” 

“What does it matter?” 

“Have you been a spirit long?” 

ee Yes.” 

“ How long?” 

“We cannot reckon time as you do. Our conditions are 
different.” 

“ Are you happy?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You would not wish to come back to life?” 
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“ No—certainly not.” 

“Are you busy?” 

“We could not be happy if we were not busy.” 

“What do you do.” 

“T have said that the conditions are entirely different.” 

“Can you give us no idea of your own work?” 

“We labour for our own improvement and for the 
advancement of others.” 

“Do you like coming here to-night?” 

“T am glad to come if I can do good by coming.” 

“Then to do good is your object?” 

“It is the object of all life on every plane.” 

“You see, Markham, that should answer your scruples.” 

It did, for my doubts had passed and only interest remained. 

“Have you pain in your life?” I asked. 

“No; pain is a thing of the body.” 

“Have you mental pain?” 

“Yes; one may always be sad or anxious.” 

“Do you meet the friends whom you have known on 
earth?” 

“Some of them.” 

“Why only some of them?” 

“Only those who are sympathetic.” 

“Do husbands meet wives?” 

“ Those who have truly loved.” 

“ And the others?” 

“They are nothing to each other.” 

“There must be a spiritual connection?” 

“Of course.” 

“Is what we are doing right?” 

“Tf done in the right spirit.” 

“What is the wrong spirit?” 

“Curiosity and levity.” 

““May harm come of that?” 

“Very serious harm.” 

“What sort of harm?” 

“You may call up forces over whom you have no control.” 

“Evil forces?” 

“Undeveloped forces.” 

“You say they are dangerous. Dangerous to body or 
mind?” 
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* Sometimes to both.” 

There was a pause, and the blackness seemed to grow 
blacker still, while the yellow-green fog swirled and smoked 
upon the table. 

“ Any questions you would like to ask, Moir?” said Harvey 
Deacon. 

“Only this—do you pray in your world?” 

“One should pray in every world.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Because it is the acknowledgement of forces outside 
ourselves.” 

“ What religion do you hold over there?” 

“We differ exactly as you do.” 

“You have no certain knowledge?” 

“We have only faith.” 

“These questions of religion,” said the Frenchman, 
“they are of interest to you serious English people, but they 
are not so much fun. It seems to me that with this power 
here we might be able to have some great experience— 
hein? Something of which we could talk.” 

“But nothing could be more interesting than this,” said 
Moir. 

“Well if you think so, that is very well,” the Frenchman 
answered, peevishly. “For my part, it seems to me that I 
have heard all this before, and that to-night I should weesh 
to try some experiment with all this force which is given to 
us. But if you have other questions, then ask them, and when 
you are finish we can try something more.” 

But the spell was broken. We asked and asked, but the 
medium sat silent in her chair. Only her deep, regular 
breathing showed that she was there. The mist still swirled 
upon the table. 

“You have disturbed the harmony. She will not answer.” 

“But we have learned already all that she can tell—hein? 
For my part I wish to see something that I have never seen 
before.” 

“ What then?” 

“You will let me try?” 

“What would you do?” 

“T have said to you that thoughts are things. Now I wish 
to prove it to you, and to show you that which is only a 
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thought. Yes, yes, I can do it and you will see. Now J ask 
you only to sit still and say nothing, and keep your hands 
quiet upon the table.” 

The room was blacker and more silent than ever. The same 
feeling of apprehension which had lain heavily upon me at 
the beginning of the séance was back at my heart once more. 
The roots of my hair were tingling. 

“Tt is working! It is working!” cried the Frenchman, and 
there was a crack in his voice as he spoke which told me 
that he also was strung to his tightest. 

The luminous fog drifted slowly off the table, and wavered 
and flickered across the room. There in the farther and 
darkest corner it gathered and glowed, hardening down into 
a shining core—a strange, shifty, luminous, and yet non- 
illuminating patch of radiance, bright itself, but throwing 
no rays into the darkness. It had changed from a greenish- 
yellow to a dusky sullen red. Then round the centre there 
coiled a dark, smoky substance, thickening, hardening, grow- 
ing denser and blacker. And then the light went out, 
smothered in that which had grown round it. 

“Tt has gone.” 

“ Hush——there’s something in the room.” 

We heard it in the corner where the light had been, some- 
thing which breathed deeply and fidgeted in the darkness. 

“What is it? Le Duc, what have you done?” 

“Tt is all right. No harm will come.” The Frenchman’s 
voice was treble with agitation. 

“Good heavens, Moir, there’s a large animal in the room. 
Here it is close by my chair! Go away! Go away!” 

It was Harvey Deacon’s voice, and then came the sound of 
a blow upon some hard object. And then. ... And then 
.. . how can I tell you what happened then? 

Some huge thing hurtled against us in the darkness, rearing, 
stamping, smashing, springing, snorting. The table was 
splintered. We were scattered in every direction. It clattered 
and scrambled amongst us, rushing with horrible energy 
from one comer of the room to another. We were all 
screaming with fear; grovelling upon our hands and knees to 
get away from it. Something trod upon my left hand, and I 
felt the bones splinter under the weight. 

“A light! A light!” someone yelled. 
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“ Moir, you have matches, matches!” 

“No, I have none. Deacon, where are the matches! For 
God's sake the matches!” 

“T can’t find them. Here, you Frenchman, stop it 

“It is beyond me. Oh, mon Dieu, I cannot stop it. The 
door! Where is the door?” 

My hand, by good luck, lit upon the handle as I groped 
about in the darkness. The hard-breathing, snorting, rushing 
creature tore past me and butted with a fearful crash against 
the oaken partition. The instant that it had passed I turned 
the handle, and next moment we were all outside, and the 
door shut behind us. From within came a horrible crashing 
and rending and stamping. 

“What is it? In heaven’s name, what is it?” 

“A horse. I saw it when the door opened. But Mrs. 
Delamere——?” 

“We must fetch her out. Come on, Markham, the longer 
we wait the less we shall like it.” 

He flung open the door and we rushed in. She was there 
on the ground amidst the splinters of her chair. We seized 
her and dragged her swiftly out, and as we gained the door 
I looked over my shoulder into the darkness. There were 
two strange eyes glowing at us, a rattle of hoofs, and I had 
just time to slam the door when there came a crash upon it 
which split it from top to bottom. 

“It’s coming through! It’s coming!” 

“Run, run for your lives!” cried the Frenchman. 

Another crash, and something shot through the riven door. 
It was a long white spike, gleaming in the lamplight. For a 
moment it shone before us, and then with a snap it dis- 
appeared again. 

“ Quick! Quick! This way!” Harvey Deacon shouted. 
“Carry her in! Here! Quick!” 

We had taken refuge in the dining-room, and shut the heavy 
oak door. We laid the senseless woman upon the sofa, and 
as we did so, Moir, the hard man of business, drooped and 
fainted across the hearthrug. Harvey Deacon was as white 
as a corpse, jerking and twitching like an epileptic. With a 
crash we heard the studio door fly to pieces, and the snorting 
and stamping were in the passage, up and down, up and 
down, shaking the house with their fury. The Frenchman 
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had sunk his face on his hands, and sobbed like a frightened 
child. 

“What shall we do?” I shook him roughly by the shoulder. 
“Ts a gun any use?” 

“No, no. The power will pass. Then it will end.” 

“You might have killed us all—you unspeakable fool— 
with your infernal experiments.” 

“TI did not know. How could I tell that it would be 
frightened? It is mad with terror. It was his fault. He 
struck it.” 

Harvey Deacon sprang up. “ Good heavens!” he cried. 

A terrible scream sounded through the house. 

“It’s my wife! Here, I’m going out. If it’s the Evil One 
himself I am going out!” 

He had thrown open the door and rushed out into the 
passage. At the end of it, at the foot of the stairs, Mrs. 
Deacon was lying senseless, struck down by the sight which 
she had seen. But there was nothing else. 

With eyes of horror we looked about us, but all was 
perfectly quiet and still. I approached the black square of 
the studio door, expecting with every slow step that some 
atrocious shape would hurl itself out of it. But nothing 
came, and all was silent inside the room. Peeping and 
peering, our hearts in our mouths, we came to the very 
threshold, and stared into the darkness. There was still no 
sound, but in one direction there was also no darkness. A 
luminous, glowing cloud, with an incandescent centre, hovered 
in the corner of the room. Slowly it dimmed and faded, 
growing thinner and fainter, until at last the same dense 
velvety blackness filled the whole studio. And with the last 
flickering gleam of that baleful light the Frenchman broke 
into a shout of joy. 

“What a fun!” he cried. “No one is hurt, and only the 
door broken, and the ladies frightened. But, my friends, we 
have done what has never been done before.” 

“ And as far as I can help,” said Harvey Deacon, “ it will 
certainly never be done again.” 

. And that was what befell on the 14th of April last at 
No, 17 Badderly Gardens. I began by saying that it would 
seem too grotesque to dogmatise as to what it was which 
actually did occur; but I give my impressions, our impres- 
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sions (since they are corroborated by Harvey Deacon and 
John Moir), for what they are worth. You may, if it pleases 
you, imagine that we were the victims of an elaborate and 
extraordinary hoax. Or you may think with us that we 
underwent a very real and a very terrible experience. Or 
perhaps you may know more than we do of such occuit 
matters, and can inform us of some similar occurence. In 
this latter case a letter to William Markham, 146M, The 
Albany, would help to throw a light upon that which is very 
dark to us. 


MAN-SIZE IN MARBLE 
Edith Nesbit 


Although every word of this story is as true as despair, I do 
not expect people to believe it. Nowadays a “rational ex- 
planation ” is required before belief is possible. Let me, then, 
at once offer the “ rational explanation” which finds most 
favour among those who have heard the tale of my life’s 
tragedy. It is held that we were “under a delusion,” Laura 
and I, on that 31st of October; and that this supposition 
places the whole matter on a satisfactory and believable 
basis. The reader can judge, when he, too, has heard my 
story, how far this is an “ explanation,” and in what sense it 
is “rational.” There were three who took part in this: 
Laura and J and another man. The other man still lives, and 
can speak to the truth of the least credible part of my story. 


I never in my life knew what it was to have as much money 
as I required to supply the most ordinary needs—good colours, 
books, and cab-fares—and when we were married we knew 
quite well that we should only be able to live at all by 
“strict punctuality and attention to business.” I used to paint 
in those days, and Laura used to write, and we felt sure we 
could keep the pot at least simmering. Living in town was 
out of the question, so we went to look for a cottage in the 
country, which should be at once sanitary and picturesque. 
So rarely do these two qualities meet in one cottage that our 
search was for some time quite fruitless. But when we got 
away from friends and house-agents, on our honeymoon, our 
wits grew clear again, and we knew a pretty cottage when 
at last we saw one. 

It was at Brenzett—a little village set on a hill over against 
the southern marshes. We had gone there, from the seaside 
village where we were staying, to see the church, and two fields 
from the church we found this cottage. It stood quite by itself, 
about two miles from the village. It was a long, low building, 
with rooms sticking out in unexpected places. There was a 
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bit of stone-work—ivy-covered and moss-grown, just two old 
rooms, all that was left of a big house that had once stood 
there—and round this stone-work the house had grown up. 
Stripped of its roses and jasmine it would have been hideous. 
As it stood it was charming, and after a brief examination 
we took it. It was absurdly cheap. There was a jolly old- 
fashioned garden, with grass paths, and no end of hollyhocks 
and sunflowers, and big lilies. From the window you could 
see the marsh-pastures, and beyond them the blue, thin line 
of the sea. 

We got a tall old peasant woman to do for us. Her face 
and figure were good, though her cooking was of the home- 
liest ; but she understood all about gardening, and told us all 
the old names of the coppices and cornfields, and the stories 
of the smugglers and highwaymen, and, better still, of the 
“things that walked,” and of the “sights” which met one 
in lonely glens of a starlight night. We soon came to leave 
all the domestic business to Mrs. Dorman, and to use her 
legends in little magazine stories which brought in the jingling 
guinea, 

We had three months of married happiness, and did not 
have a single quarrel. One October evening I had been down 
to smoke a pipe with the doctor—our only neighbour—a 
pleasant young Irishman. Laura had stayed at home to finish 
a comic sketch. I left her laughing over her own jokes, and 
came in to find her a crumpled heap of pale muslin, weeping 
on the window seat. 

“Good heavens, my darling, what’s the matter?” I cried, 
taking her in my arms. ‘“ What is the matter? Do speak.” 

“It’s Mrs. Dorman,” she sobbed. 

“What has she done?” I inquired, immensely relieved. 

“She says she must go before the end of the month, and 
she says her niece is ill; she’s gone down to see her now, but 
I don’t believe that’s the reason, because her niece is always 
ill. I believe someone has been setting her against us. Her 
manner was so queer “M 

“Never mind, Pussy,” I said; “ whatever you do, don’t 
cry, or I shall have to cry too to keep you in countenance, 
and then you’ll never respect your man again.” 

“But you see,” she went on, “it is really serious, because 
these village people are so sheepy, and if one won’t do a thing 
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you may be quite sure none of the others will. And I shall 
have to cook the dinners and wash up the hateful greasy 
plates; and you'll have to carry cans of water about and 
clean the boots and knives—and we shall never have any 
time for work or earn any money or anything.” 

I represented to her that even if we had to perform these 
duties the day would still present some margin for other 
toils and recreations. But she refused to see the matter in 
any but the greyest light. 

“Tl speak to Mrs. Dorman when she comes back, and 
see if I can’t come to terms with her,” I said. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
wants a rise in her screw. It will be all right. Let’s walk up 
to the church.” 

The church was a large and lonely one, and we loved to 
go there, especially upon bright nights. The path skirted a 
wood, cut through it once, and ran along the crest of the 
hill through two meadows, and round the churchyard wail, 
over which the old yews loomed in black masses of shadow. 

This path, which was partly paved, was called “ the bier- 
walk,” for it had long been the way by which the corpses 
had been carried to burial. The churchyard was richly treed, 
and was shaded by great elms which stood just outside and 
stretched their majestic arms in benediction over the happy 
dead. A large, low porch let one into the building by a 
Norman doorway and a heavy oak door studded with iron. 
Inside, the arches rose into darkness, and between them the 
reticulated windows, which stood out white in the moon- 
light. In the chancel, the windows were of rich glass, which 
showed in faint light their noble colouring, and made the 
black oak of the choir pews hardly more solid than the 
shadows. But on each side of the altar lay a grey marble 
figure of a Knight in full plate armour lying upon a low 
slab, with hands held up in everlasting prayer, and these 
figures, oddly enough, were always to be seen if there was 
any glimmer of light in the church. Their names were lost, 
but the peasants told of them that they had been fierce and 
wicked men, marauders by land and sea, who had been the 
scourge of their time, and had been guilty of deeds so foul 
that the house they had lived in—the big house, by the way, 
that had stood on the site of our cottage—had been stricken 
by lightening and the vengeance of Heaven. But for all 
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that, the gold of their heirs had bought them a place in the 
church. Looking at the bad, hard faces reproduced in the 
marble, this story was easily believed. 

The church looked at its best and weirdest on that night, 
for the shadows of the yew trees fell through the windows 
upon the floor of the nave and touched the pillars with 
tattered shade. We sat down together without speaking, and 
watched the solemn beauty of the old church with some of 
that awe which inspired its early builders. We walked to 
the chancel and looked at the sleeping warriors. Then we 
rested some time on the stone seat in the porch, looking out 
over the stretch of quiet moonlit meadows, feeling in every 
fibre of our being the peace of the night and of our happy 
love ; and came away at last with a sense that even scrubbing 
and black-leading were but small troubles at their worst. 

Mrs. Dorman had come back from the village, and I at 
once invited her to a ftéte-d-téte. 

“Now, Mrs. Dorman,” I said, when I had got her into 
my painting room, “ what’s all this about your not staying 
with us?” 

“T should be glad to get away, sir, before the end of the 
month,” she answered, with her usual placid dignity. 

“Have you any fault to find, Mrs. Dorman?” 

“None at all, sir: you and your lady have always been 
most kind, I’m sure-——” 

“ Well, what is it? Are your wages not high enough?” 

“No, sir, I gets quite enough.” 

“Then why not stay?” 

“T’'d rather not ”’—with some hesitation—“ my niece is 
ill.” 

“But your niece has been ill ever since we came. Can't 
you stay for another month?” 

“No, sir, I’m bound to go by Thursday.” 

And this was Monday! 

“Well, I must say, I think you might have let us know 
before. There’s no time now to get anyone else, and your 
mistress is not fit to do heavy housework. Can’t you stay 
till next week?” 

“TI might be able to come back next week.” 

“ But why must you go this week?” I persisted. ‘ Come out 
With it.” 
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Mrs. Dorman drew the little shawl, which she always 
wore, tightly across her bosom, as though she were cold. 
Then she said, with a sort of effort: 

“ They say, sir, as this was a big house in Catholic times, 
and there was a many deeds done here.” 

The nature of the “ deeds ” might be vaguely inferred from 
the inflection of Mrs. Dorman’s voice—which was enough to 
make one’s blood run cold. I was glad that Laura was not 
in the room. She was always nervous, as highly-strung 
natures are, and I felt that these tales about our house, told 
by this old peasant woman, with her impressive manner and 
contagious credulity, might have made our home less dear 
to my wife. 

“ Tell me all about it, Mrs. Dorman,” I said; “ you needn’t 
mind about telling me. I’m not like the young people who 
make fun of such things.” 

Which was partly true. 

“ Well, sir ’’—she sank her voice—“ you may have seen in 
the church, beside the altar, two shapes.” 

“You mean the effigies of the knights in armour,” I said 
cheerfully. 

“T mean them two bodies, drawed out man-size in marble,” 
she returned, and I had to admit that her description was a 
thousand times more graphic than mine, to say nothing of 
a certain weird force and uncanniness about the phrase 
“drawed out man-size in marble.” 

“They do say, as on All Saints’ Eve them two bodies sits 
up on their slabs, and gets off of them, and then walks down 
the aisle, in their marble”—{another good phrase, Mrs. 
Dorman)—“ and as the church clock strikes eleven they walks 
out of the church door, and over the graves, and along the 
bier-walk, and if it’s a wet night there’s the marks of their 
feet in the morning.” ; 

“And where do they go?” I asked, rather fascinated. 

““They comes back here to their home, sir, and if anyone 
meets them——” 

“ Well, what then?” I asked. 

But no— not another word could I get from her, save that 
her niece was ill and she must go. 

“Whatever you do, sir, lock the door early on All Saints’ 
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Eve, and make the cross-sign over the doorstep and on the 
windows.” 

“But has anyone ever seen these things?” I persisted. 
“Who was here last year?” 

“No one, sir ; the lady as owned the house only stayed here 
in summer, and she always went to London a full month 
afore the night. And I’m sorry to inconvenience you and 
your lady, but my niece is ill and I must go Thursday.” 

I could have shaken her for her absurd reiteration of that 
obvious fiction, after she had told me her real reasons. 

I did not tell Laura the legend of the shapes that “ walked 
in their marble,” partly because a legend concerning our 
house might perhaps trouble my wife, and partly, I think, 
from some more occult reason. This was not quite the same to 
me as any other story, and I did not want to talk about it till 
the day was over. I had very soon ceased to think of the 
legend, however. I was painting a portrait of Laura, against 
the flattice window, and I could not think of much else. I 
had got a splendid background of yellow and grey sunset, 
and was working away with enthusiasm at her face. On 
Thursday Mrs. Dorman went. She relented, at parting, so 
far as to say: 

“Don’t you put yourself about too much, ma’am, and if 
there’s any little thing I can do next week I’m sure I shan’t 
mind.” 

Thursday passed off pretty well. Friday came. It is about 
what happened on that Friday that this is written. 

I got up early, I remember, and lighted the kitchen fire, 
and had just achieved a smoky success when my little wife 
came running down as sunny and sweet as the clear October 
morning itself. We prepared breakfast together, and found 
it very good fun. The housework was soon done, and when 
brushes and brooms and pails were quiet again the house 
was still indeed. It is wonderful what a difference one makes 
in a house. We really missed Mrs. Dorman, quite apart from 
considerations concerning pots and pans. We spent the day 
in dusting our books and putting them straight, and dined on 
cold steak and coffee. Laura was, if possible, brighter and 
gayer and sweeter than usual, and I began to think that a 
little domestic toil was really good for her. We had never 
been so merry since we were married, and the walk we had 
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that afternoon was, I think, the happiest time of all my life. 
When we had watched the deep scarlet clouds slowly pale into 
leaden grey against a pale green sky and saw the white mists 
curl up along the hedgerows in the distant marsh we came 
back to the house hand in hand. 

“You are sad, my darling,” I said, half-jestingly, as we sat 
down together in our little parlour. I expected a disclaimer, 
for my own silence had been the silence of complete happiness. 
To my surprise she said: 

“Yes, I think I am sad, or, rather, J am uneasy. I don’t 
think I'm very well. I have shivered three or four times 
since we came in: and it is not cold, is it?” 

“No,” I said, and hoped it was not a chill caught from 
the treacherous mists that roll up from the marshes in the 
dying night. No—she said, she did not think so. Then, after 
a silence, she spoke suddenly: 

“Do you ever have presentiments of evil?” 

“No,” I said, smiling, “ and I shouldn’t believe in them if 
I had.” 

“TI do,” she went on, “ the night my father died I knew it, 
though he was right away in the North of Scotland.” I did 
not answer in words. 

She sat looking at the fire for some time in silence, gently 
stroking my hand. At last she sprang up, came behind me, 
and, drawing my head back, kissed me, 

“There, it’s over now,” she said. “What a baby J am! 
Come, fight the candles, and we'll have some of these new 
Rubinstein duets.” 

And we spent a happy hour or two at the piano. 

At about half past ten I began to long for the good-night 
pipe, but Laura looked so white that I felt it would be brutal 
of me to fill our sitting-room with the fumes of strong 
cavendish. 

“T'll take my pipe outside,” I said. 

“Let me come, too.” 

“No, sweetheart, not to-night; you’re much too tired. I 
shan’t be long. Get to bed, or I shall have an invalid to 
nurse to-morrow as well as the boots to clean.” 

I kissed her and was turing to go when she flung her 
arms round my neck and held me as if she would never let 
me go again. I stroked her hair. 
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“Come, Pussy, you’re over-tired. The housework has been 
too much for you.” 

She loosened her clasp a little and drew a deep breath. 

“No. We've been very happy to-day, Jack, haven’t we? 
Don’t stay out too long.” 

“T won’t, my dearie.” 

I strolled out of the front door, leaving it unlatched. What 
a night it was! The jagged masses of heavy dark cloud were 
rolling at intervals from horizon to horizon, and thin white 
wreaths covered the stars. Through all the rush of the cloud 
river the moon swam, breasting the waves and disappearing 
again in the darkness. 

I walked up and down, drinking in the beauty of the quiet 
earth and the changing sky. The night was absolutely silent. 
Nothing seemed to be abroad. There was no scurrying of 
rabbits, or twitter of the half-asleep birds. And though the 
clouds went sailing across the sky, the wind that drove them 
never came low enough to rustle the dead leaves in the 
woodland paths. Across the meadows I could see the church 
tower standing out black and grey against the sky. I walked 
there thinking over our three months of happiness. 

I heard a bell-beat from the church. Eleven already! I 
turned to go in, but the night held me. I could not go back 
into our warm rooms yet. I would go up to the church. 

I looked in at the low window as I went by. Laura was 
half-lying on her chair in front of the fire. I could not see 
her face, only her little head showed dark against the pale 
blue wall. She was quite still. Asleep, no doubt. 

I walked slowly along the edge of the wood. A sound 
broke the stillness of the night, it was a rustling in the wood. 
I stopped and listened. The sound stopped too. I went on, 
and now distinctly heard another step than mine answer mine 
like an echo. It was a poacher or a wood-stealer, most likely, 
for these were not unknown in our Arcadian neighbourhood. 
But whoever it was, he was a fool not to step more lightly. 
I tumed into the wood and now the footstep seemed to come 
from the path J had just left. It must be an echo, I thought. 
The wood looked perfect in the moonlight. The large dying 
ferns and the brushwood showed where through thinning 
foliage the pale light came down. The tree trunks stood up 
like Gothic columns all around me. They reminded me of 
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the church, and I turned into the bier-walk, and passed 
through the corpse-gate between the graves to the low porch. 

I paused for a moment on the stone seat where Laura 
and I had watched the fading landscape. Then I noticed that 
the door of the church was open, and I blamed myself for 
having left it unlatched the other night. We were the only 
people who ever cared to come to the church except on 
Sundays, and I was vexed to think that through our care- 
lessness the damp autumn airs had had a chance of getting 
in and injuring the old fabric. I went in. It will seem strange, 
perhaps, that I should have gone half-way up the aisle before 
I remembered—with a sudden chill, followed by as sudden 
a rush of self-contempt—that this was the very day and hour 
when, according to tradition, the “shapes drawed out man- 
size in marble ” began to walk. 

Having thus remembered the legend, and remembered it 
with a shiver, of which I was ashamed, I could not do other- 
wise than walk up towards the altar, just to look at the 
figures—as I said to myself; really what I wanted was to 
assure myself, first, that I did not believe the legend, and 
secondly, that it was not true. I was rather glad that I had 
come. I thought now I[ could tell Mrs. Dorman how vain 
her fancies were, and how peacefully the marble figures slept 
on through the ghastly hour. With my hands in my pockets 
I passed up the aisle. In the grey dim light the eastern end 
of the church looked larger than usual, and the arches above 
the two tombs looked larger too. The moon came out and 
showed me the reason. I stopped short, my heart gave a leap 
that nearly choked me, and then sank sickeningly. 

The “bodies drawed out man-size’’ were gone! and their 
marble slabs lay wide and bare in the vague moonlight that 
slanted through the east window. 

Were they really gone, or was I mad? Clenching my 
nerves, I stooped and passed my hand over the smooth 
slabs and felt their flat unbroken surface. Had someone 
taken the things away? Was it some vile practical joke? I 
would make sure, anyway. In an instant I had made a torch 
of newspaper, which happened to be in my pocket, and, 
lighting it, held it high above my head. Its yellow glare 
illumined the dark arches and those slabs. The figures were 
gone. And I was alone in the church; or was I alone? 
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And then a horror seized me, a horror indefinable and 
indescribable—an overwhelming certainty of supreme and 
accomplished calamity. J flung down the torch and tore along 
the aisle and out through the porch, biting my lips as J ran 
to keep myself from shrieking aloud. Oh, was I mad—or 
what was this that possessed me? I leaped the churchyard 
wall and took the straight cut across the fields, led by the light 
from our windows. Just as I got over the first stile a dark 
figure seemed to spring out of the ground. Mad still with 
that certainty of misfortune, I made for the thing that stood 
in my path, shouting, “Get out of the way, can’t you!” 

But my push met with a more vigorous resistance than I had 
expected. My arms were caught just above the elbow and 
held as in a vice, and the raw-boned Irish doctor actually 
shook me. 

“Let me go, you fool,” I gasped. “The marble figures 
have gone from the church; I tell you they’ve gone.” 

He broke into a ringing laugh. “I’ll have to give you a 
draught to-morrow, I see. Ye’ve bin smoking too much and 
listening to old wives’ tales.” 

“T tell you, I’ve seen the bare slabs.” 

“Well, come back with me. I’m going up to old Palmer’s 
—his daughter’s ill; we’ll look in at the church and let me 
see the bare slabs.” 

“You go, if you like,’’ I said, a little less frantic for his 
laughter; ‘I’m going home to my wife.” 

“ Rubbish, man,” said he; “ d’ye think I'll permit of that? 
Are ye to go saying all yer life that ye’ve seen solid marble 
endowed with vitality, and me to go all me life saying ye 
were a coward? No, sir—ye shan’t do ut.” 

The night air—a human voice—and I think also the 
physical contact with this six feet of solid common sense, 
brought me back to my ordinary self, and the word “ coward ” 
was a mental shower-bath. 

**Come on, then,” I said sullenly ; “ perhaps you’re right.” 

He still held my arm tightly. We got over the stile and 
back to the church. All was still as death. The place smelt 
very damp and earthly. We walked up the aisle. I am not 
ashamed to confess that I shut my eyes: I knew the figures 
would not be there. I heard Kelly strike a match. 
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“Here they are, ye see, right enough; ye’ve been dreaming 
or drinking, asking yer pardon for the imputation.” 

I opened my eyes. By Kelly’s expiring vesta I saw two 
shapes lying “‘ in their marble” on their slabs, I drew a deep 
breath. 

“T’m awfully indebted to you,” I said. “It must have been 
some trick of light, or I have been working rather hard, 
perhaps that’s it. I was quite convinced they were gone.” 

“I’m aware of that,” he answered rather grimly; “ ye'll 
have to be careful of that brain of yours, my friend, [ assure 
ye.” 

He was leaning over and looking at the right-hand figure, 
whose stony face was the most villainous and deadiy in 
expression. 

“ By Jove,” he said, “something has been afoot here— 
this hand is broken.” 

And so it was. I was certain that it had been perfect the 
last time Laura and I had been there. 

“Perhaps someone has tried to remove them,” said the 
young doctor. 

“Come along,” I said, “ or my wife will be getting anxious. 
You'll come in and have a drop of whisky and drink con- 
fusion: to ghosts and better sense to me.” 

“T ought to go up to Palmer’s, but it’s so late now I'd best 
leave it till the morning,” he replied. 

I think he fancied I needed him more than did Palmer's 
girl, so, discussing how such an illusion could have been pos- 
sible, and deducing from this experience large generalities 
concerning ghostly apparitions, we walked up to our cottage. 
We saw, as we walked up the garden path, that bright light 
streamed out of the front door, and presently saw that the 
parlour door was open, too. Had she gone out? 

“Come in,” I said, and Dr. Kelly followed me into the 
parlour. It was all ablaze with candles, not only the wax 
ones, but at least a dozen guttering, glaring tallow dips, 
stuck in vases and omaments in unlikely places. Light, I 
knew, was Laura’s remedy for nervousness. Poor child! 
Why had I left her? Brute that I was. 

We glanced round the room, and at first we did not see 
her. The window was open, and the draught set all the 
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candles flaring one way. Her chair was empty and her 
handkerchief and book lay on the floor. I turned to the 
window. There, in the recess of the window, I saw her. Ob, 
my child, my love, had she gone to that window to watch 
for me? And what had come into the room behind her? To 
what had she turned with that look of frantic fear and horror? 
Oh, my little one, had she thought that it was I whose step 
she heard, and turned to meet—what? 

She had fallen back across a table in the window, and her 
body lay half on it and half on the window-seat, and her 
head hung down over the table, the brown hair loosened 
and fallen to the carpet. Her lips were drawn back, and her 
eyes wide, wide open. They saw nothing now. What had 
they seen last? 

The doctor moved towards her, but I pushed him aside 
and sprang to her; caught her in my arms and cried: 

“Te’s all right, Laura! I’ve got you safe, wifie.” 

She fell into my arms in a heap. I clasped her and kissed 
her, and called her by pet names, but I think I knew all the 
time that she was dead. Her hands were tightly clenched. In 
one of them she held something fast. When I was quite sure 
that she was dead, and that nothing mattered at all any more, 
I let him open her hand to see what she held. 

It was a grey marble finger. 


HOW LOVE CAME TO PROFESSOR 
GUILDEA 


Robert Hichens 


Dull people often wondered how it came that Father 
Murchison and Professor Frederic Guildea were intimate 
friends. The one was all faith, the other all scepticism. The 
nature of the Father was based on love. He viewed the 
world with an almost childlike tenderness above his long, 
black cassock ; and his mild, yet perfectly fearless, blue eyes 
seemed always to be watching the goodness that exists in 
humanity, and rejoicing at what they saw. The Professor, 
on the other hand, had a hard face like a hatchet, tipped with 
an aggressive black goatee beard. His eyes were quick, pierc- 
ing and irreverent. The lines about his small, thin-lipped 
mouth were almost cruel. His voice was harsh and dry, 
sometimes, when he grew energetic, almost soprano. It fired 
off words with a sharp and clipping utterance. His habitual 
manner was one of distrust and investigation. It was im- 
possible to suppose that, in his busy life, he found any time 
for love, either of humanity in general or of an individual. 

Yet his days were spent in scientific investigations which 
conferred immense benefits upon the world. 

Both men were celibates. Father Murchison was a member 
of an Anglican order which forbade him to marry. Professor 
Guildea had a poor opinion of most things, but especially of 
women. He had formerly held a post as lecturer at Birming- 
ham. But when his fame as a discoverer grew, he removed to 
London. There, at a lecture he gave in the East End, he first 
met Father Murchison. They spoke a few words. Perhaps 
the bright intelligence of the priest appealed to the man of 
science, who was inclined, as a rule, to regard the clergy with 
some contempt. Perhaps the transparent sincerity of this 
devotee, full of common sense, attracted him. As he was 
leaving the hall he abruptly asked the Father to call on him 
at his house in Hyde Park Place. And the Father, who 
seldom went into the West End, except to preach, accepted 
the invitation. 
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“When will you come?” said Guildea. 

He was folding up the blue paper on which his notes were 
written in a tiny, clear hand. The leaves rustled dryly in 
accompaniment to his sharp, dry voice. 

“On Sunday week I am preaching in the evening at St. 
Saviour’s, not far off,” said the Father. 

“T don’t go to church.” 

“No,” said the Father, without any accent of surprise or 
condemnation. 

“Come to supper afterwards?” 

“Thank you. I will.” 

“What time will you come?” 

The Father smiled. 

“As soon as I have finished my sermon. The service is 
at six-thirty.” 

“About eight then, I suppose. Don’t make the sermon 
too long. My number in Hyde Park Place is one hundred. 
Good night to you.” 

He snapped an elastic band round his papers and strode 
off without shaking hands. 

On. the appointed Sunday, Father Murchison preached to 
a densely crowded congregation at St. Saviour’s. The subject 
of his sermon was sympathy, and the comparative useless- 
ness of man in the world unless he can learn to love his 
neighbour as himself. The sermon was rather long, and when 
the preacher, in his flowing, black cloak, and his hard, 
round hat, with a straight brim over which hung the ends of 
a black cord, made his way towards the Professor’s house, 
the hands of the illuminated clock disc at the Marble Arch 
pointed to twenty minutes past eight. 

The Father hurried on, pushing his way through the crowd 
of standing soldiers, chattering women and giggling street 
boys in their Sunday best. It was a warm April night, and, 
when he reached number 100 Hyde Park Place, he found 
the Professor bare-headed on his doorstep, gazing out towards 
the park railings, and enjoying the soft, moist air, in front 
of his lighted passage. 

“Ha, a long sermon!” he exclaimed. “Come in.” 

“T fear it was,” said the Father, obeying the invitation. 
“T am that dangerous thing—an extempore preacher.” 
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“More attractive to speak without notes, if you can do it. 
Hang your hat and coat—oh, cloak—here. We'll have 
supper at once. This is the dining-room.” 

He opened a door on the right and they entered a long, 
narrow room, with a gold paper and a black ceiling, from 
which hung an electric lamp with a gold-coloured shade. In 
the room stood a smail oval table with covers laid for two. 
The Professor rang the bell. Then he said: 

“People seem to talk better at an oval table than at 
@ square one.” 

“Really. Is that so?” 

“ Well, I’ve had precisely the same party twice, once at 
a square table, once at an oval table. The first dinner was a 
dull failure, the second a brilliant success. Sit down, won’t 
you?” 

“How d’you account for the difference?” said the Father, 
sitting down, and pulling the tail of his cassock well under 
him. 

“H'm. I know how you’d account for it.” 

“Indeed. How then?” 

“ At an oval table, since there are no corners, the chain 
of human sympathy—the electric current, is much more 
complete. Eh! Let me give you some soup.” 

“Thank you.” 

The Father took it, and, as he did so, turned his beaming 
blue eyes on his host. Then he smiled. 

“ What!” he said, in his pleasant, light tenor voice. “ You 
do go to church sometimes, then?” 

“To-night is the first time for ages. And, mind you, I 
was tremendously bored.” 

The Father still smiled, and his blue eyes gently twinkled. 

“Dear, dear!” he said, “ what a pity!” 

“But not by the sermon,” Guildea added. “I don’t pay 
a compliment. I state a fact. The sermon didn’t bore me. 
If it had, I should have said so, or said nothing.” 

“ And which would you have done?” 

The Professor smiled almost genially. 

“Don’t know,” he said. “What wine d’you drink?” 

“None, thank you. I’m a teetotaller. In my profession 
and milieu it is necessary to be one. Yes, I will have some 
soda water. I think you would have done the first.” 
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“Very likely, and very wrongly. You wouldn’t have 
minded much.” 

“T don’t think I should.” 

They were intimate already. The Father felt most pleasantly 
at home under the black ceiling. He drank some soda water 
and seemed to enjoy it more than the Professor enjoyed his 
claret. 

“You smile at the theory of the chain of human sympathy, 
I see,” said the Father. “Then what is your explanation of 
the failure of your square party with comers, the success 
of your oval party without them?” 

“Probably on the first occasion the wit of the assembly 
had a chill on his liver, while on the second he was in perfect 
health. Yet, you see, I stick to the oval table.” 

“And that means——” 

“Very little. By the way, your omission of any allusion 
to the notorious part liver plays in love was a serious one 
to-night.” 

“Your omission of any desire for close human sympathy 
in your life is a more serious one.” 

“How can you be sure I have no such desire?” 

“TI divine it. Your look, your manner, tell me it is so. 
You were disagreeing with my sermon ail the time I was 
preaching. Weren’t you?” 

“Part of the time.” 

The servant changed the plates. He was a middle-aged, 
blond, thin man, with a stony white face, pale, prominent 
eyes, and an accomplished manner of service. When he had 
left the room the Professor continued. 

“Your remarks interested me, but I thought them exag- 
gerated.” 

“For instance?” 

“Let me play the egoist for a moment. I spend most of 
my time in hard work, very hard work. The results of this 
work, you will allow, benefit humanity.” 

“Enormously,” assented the Father, thinking of more than 
one of Guildea’s discoveries. 

“And the benefit conferred by this work, undertaken 
merely for its own sake, is just as great as if it were under- 
taken because I loved my fellow man, and sentimentally 
desired to see him more comfortable than he is at present. 
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I’m as useful precisely in my present condition of—in my 
present non-affectional condition—as I should be if I were 
as full of gush as the sentimentalists who want to get 
murderers out of prison, or to put a premium on tyranny— 
like Tolstoi—by preventing the punishment of tyrants.” 

“ One may do great harm with affection; great good with- 
out it. Yes, that is true. Even le bon motif is not everything, 
I know. Still I contend that, given your powers, you would 
be far more useful in the world with sympathy, affection for 
your kind, added to them than as you are. I believe even 
that you would do still more splendid work.” 

The Professor poured himself out another glass of claret. 

“You noticed my butler?” he said. 

“T did.” 

“He's a perfect servant. He makes me perfectly com- 
fortable. Yet he has no feeling of liking for me. I treat him 
civilly. I pay him well. But I never think about him, or 
concern myself with him as a human being. I know nothing 
of his character except what I read of it in his last master’s 
letter. There are, you may say, no truly human relations 
between us. You would affirm that his work would be better 
done if I had made him personally like me as a man—of 
any class—can like man—of any other class?” 

“T should, decidedly.” 

“TI contend that he couldn’t do his work better than he 
does it at present.” 

“ But if any crisis occurred?” 

“ What?” 

“ Any crisis, change in your condition. If you needed his 
help, not only as a man and a butler, but as a man and a 
brother? He’d fail you then, probably. You would never 
get from your servant that finest service which can only be 
prompted by an honest affection.” 

“You have finished?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Let us go upstairs then. Yes, those are good prints. I 
picked them up in Birmingham when I was living there. 
This is my workroom.” 

They came to a double room lined entirely with books, and 
brilliantly, rather hardly, lit by electricity. The windows at 
one end looked on to the park, at the other on to the garden 
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of a neighbouring house. The door by which they entered 
was concealed from the inner and smaller room by the 
jutting wall of the outer room, in which stood a huge 
writing-table loaded with letters, pamphlets and manuscripts. 
Between the two windows of the inner room was a cage in 
which a large, grey parrot was clambering, using both 
beak’ and claws to assist him in his slow and meditative 
peregrinations. 

“You have a pet,” said the Father, surprised. 

“[ possess a parrot,” the Professor answered drily, “I got 
him for a purpose when I was making a study of the 
imitative powers of birds, and I have never got rid of him. 
A cigar?” 

“Thank you.” 

They sat down. Father Murchison glanced at the parrot. 
It had paused in its journey, and, clinging to the bars of its 
cage, was regarding them with attentive round eyes that 
looked deliberately intelligent, but by no means sympathetic. 
He looked away from it to Guildea, who was smoking, with 
his head thrown back, his sharp, pointed chin, on which the 
small black beard bristled, upturned. He was moving his 
under lip up and down rapidly. This action caused the 
beard to stir and look peculiarly aggressive. The Father 
suddenly chuckled softly. 

“Why’s that?” cried Guildea, letting his chin drop down 
on his breast and looking at his guest sharply. 

“IT was thinking it would have to be a crisis indeed that 
could make you cling to your butler’s affections for assist- 
ance.” 

Guildea smiled too. 

“You're right. It would. Here he comes.” 

The man entered with coffee. He offered it gently, and 
retired like a shadow retreating on a wall. 

“* Splendid, inhuman fellow,” remarked Guildea. 

“T prefer the East End lad who does my errands in Bird 
Street,” said the Father. “I know all his worries. He knows 
some of mine. We are friends. He’s more noisy than your 
man. He even breathes hard when he is specially solicitous, 
but he would do more for me than put the coals on my fire, 
or black my square-toed boots.” 
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“Men are differently made. To me the watchful eye of 
affection would be abominable.” 

“What about that bird?” 

The Father pointed to the parrot. It had got up on its 
perch and, with one foot uplifted in an impressive, almost 
benedictory, manner, was gazing steadily at the Professor. 

“That’s the watchful eye of imitation, with a mind at the 
back of it, desirous of reproducing the peculiarities of others. 
No, I thought your sermon to-night very fresh, very clever. 
But I have no wish for affection. Reasonable liking, of 
course, one desires ”—he tugged sharply at his beard, as if 
to warm himself against sentimentality—‘“ but anything more 
would be most irksome, and would push me, I feel sure, 
towards cruelty. It would also hamper one’s work.” 

““T don’t think so.” : 

“The sort of work I do. I shall continue to benefit the 
world without loving it, and it will continue to accept the 
benefits without loving me. That’s all as it should be.” 

He drank his coffee. Then he added rather aggressively: 

“T have neither time nor inclination for sentimentality.” 

When Guildea let Father Murchison out, he followed the 
Father on to the doorstep and stood there for a moment. 
The Father glanced across the damp road into the park. 

“TI see you’ve got a gate just opposite you,” he said idly. 

“Yes. I often slip across for a stroll to clear my brain. 
Good night to you. Come again some day.” 

“With pleasure. Good night.” 

The priest strode away, leaving Guildea standing on the 
step. 

Father Murchison came many times again to number one 
hundred Hyde Park Place. He had a feeling of liking for 
most men and women whom he knew, and of tenderness for 
all, whether he knew them or not, but he grew to have a 
special sentiment towards Guildea, Strangely enough, it was 
a sentiment of pity. He pitied this hard-working, eminently 
successful man of big brain and bold heart, who never 
seemed depressed, who never wanted assistance, who never 
complained of the twisted skein of life or faltered in his. 
progress along its way. The Father pitied Guildea, in fact, 
because Guildea wanted so little. He had told him so, for 
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the intercourse of the two men, from the beginning, had been 
singularly frank. 

One evening, when they were talking together, the Father 
happened to speak of one of the oddities of life, the fact 
that those who do not want things often get them, while 
those who seek them vehemently are disappointed in their 
search. 

“Then I ought to have affection poured upon me,” said 
Guildea smiling rather grimly. ‘“ For I hate it.” 

“Perhaps some day you will.” 

“T hope not, most sincerely.” 

Father Murchison said nothing for a moment. He was 
drawing together the ends of the broad band round his 
cassock. When he spoke he seemed to be answering some- 
one. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “ yes, that is my feeling—pity.” 

“For whom?” said the Professor. 

Then, suddenly, he understood. He did not say that he 
understood, but Father Murchison felt, and saw, that it was 
quite unnecessary to answer his friend’s question. So Guildea, 
strangely enough, found himself closely acquainted with a 
man—his opposite in all ways—who pitied him. 

The fact that he did not mind this, and scarcely ever 
thought about it, shows perhaps as clearly as anything could, 
the peculiar indifference of his nature. 


uf 


One autumn evening, a year and a half after Father 
Murchison and the Professor had first met, the Father called 
in Hyde Park Place and enquired of the blond and stony 
butler—his name was Pitting—whether his master was at 
home. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Pitting. “Will you please come this 
way?” 

He moved noiselessly up the rather narrow stairs, followed 
by the Father, tenderly opened the library door, and in his 
soft, cold voice, announced: 

“Father Murchison.” 

Guildea was sitting in an arm-chair, before a small fire. 
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His thin, long-fingered hands lay outstretched upon his 
knees, his head was sunk down on his chest. He appeared 
to be pondering deeply. Pitting very slightly raised his 
voice. 

“Father Murchison to see you, sir,” he repeated. 

The Professor jumped up rather suddenly and turned 
sharply as the Father came in. 

“Oh,” he said. “It’s you, is it? Glad to see you. Come 
to the fire.” 

The Father glanced at him and thought him looking un- 
usually fatigued. 

“You don’t look well to-night,” the Father said. 

Ty No? ” 

“You must be working too hard. That lecture you are 
going to give in Paris is bothering you?” 

“Not a bit. It’s all arranged. I could deliver it to you at 
this moment verbatim. Well, sit down.” 

The Father did so, and Guildea sank once more into his 
chair and stared hard into the fire without another word. 
He seemed to be thinking profoundly. His friend did not 
interrupt him, but quietly lit a pipe and began to smoke 
reflectively. The eyes of Guildea were fixed upon the fire. 
The Father glanced about the room, at the walls of soberly 
bound books, at the crowded writing-table, at the windows, 
before which hung heavy, dark-blue curtains of old brocade, 
at the cage, which stood between them. A green baize 
covering was thrown over it. The Father wondered why. He 
had never seen Napoleon—so the parrot was named— 
covered up at night before. While he was looking at the 
baize Guildea suddenly jerked up his head, and, taking his 
hands from his knees and clasping them, said abruptly: 

“D’you think I’m an attractive man?” 

Father Murchison jumped. Such a question coming from 
such a man astounded him. 

“ Bless me!” he ejaculated. “What makes you ask? Do 
you mean attractive to the opposite sex?” 

“That’s what I don’t know,” said the Professor gloomily, 
and staring again into the fire. ‘‘ That’s what I don’t know.” 

The Father grew more astonished. 

“Don’t know!” he exclaimed. 

And he laid down his pipe. 
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“Let’s say—d’you think I’m attractive, that there’s any- 
thing about me which might draw a—a human being, or an 
animal irresistibly to me?” 

“Whether you desired it or not?” 

“ Exactly—or—no, let us say definitely—if I did not desire 
it.” 

Father Murchison pursed up his rather full, cherubic lips, 
and little wrinkles appeared about the comers of his blue 
eyes. 

“There might be, of course,” he said, after a pause. 
“Human nature is weak, engagingly weak, Guildea. And 
you’re inclined to flout it, I could understand a certain 
class of lady—the lion-hunting, the intellectual lady, seeking 
you. Your reputation, your great name——” 

“Yes, yes,” Guildea interrupted, rather irritably. “I know 
all that. I know.” 

He twisted his long hands together, bending the palms out- 
wards till his thin, pointed fingers cracked. His forehead was 
wrinkled in a frown. 

“I imagine,” he said—he stopped and coughed drily, 
almost shrilly—‘‘I imagine it would be very disagreeable to 
be liked, to be run after—that is the usual expression, isn’t 
it—by anything one objected to.” 

And now he half turned in his chair, crossed his legs one 
over the other, and looked at his guest with an unusual, 
almost piercing interrogation. 

“ Anything?” said the Father. 

“ Well—well, anyone. I imagine nothing could be more 
unpleasant.” 

“To you—no,” answered the Father. ‘ But—forgive me, 
Guildea, I cannot conceive you permitting such intrusion. 
You don’t encourage adoration.” 

Guildea nodded his head gloomily. 

“JT don't,” he said, “I don’t. That’s just it. That’s the 
curious part of it, that I——” 

He broke off deliberately, got up and stretched. 

“T’ll have a pipe, too,” he said. 

He went over to the mantelpiece, got his pipe, filled it and 
lighted it. As he held the match to the tobacco, bending 
forward with an enquiring expression, his eyes fell upon the 
green baize that covered Napoleon’s cage. He threw the 
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match into the grate, and puffed at the pipe as he walked 
forward to the cage. When he reached it he put out his 
hand, took hold of the baize and began to pull it away. 
Then suddenly he pushed it back over the cage. 

“No,” he said, as if to himself, “ no.” 

He returned rather hastily to the fire and threw himself 
once more into his arm-chair. 

“You’re wondering,” he said to Father Murchison. “So 
am I. I don’t know at all what to make of it. I'll just tell 
you the facts and you must tell me what you think of them. 
The night before last, after a day of hard work—but no 
harder than usual—I went to the front door to get a breath 
of air. You know I often do that.” 

“Yes, I found you on the doorstep when I first came 
here.” 

“Just so. I didn’t put on hat or coat. I just stood on the 
step as I was. My mind, I remember, was still full of my 
work. It was rather a dark night, not very dark. The hour 
was about eleven, or a quarter past. I was staring at the 
park, and presently I found that my eyes were directed to- 
wards somebody who was sitting, back to me, on one of the 
benches. I saw the person—if it was a person—through the 
railings.” 

“If it was a person!” said the Father. “What do you 
mean by that?” 

“Wait a minute. I say that because it was too dark for 
me to know. I merely saw some blackish object on the bench, 
rising into view above the level of the back of the seat. I 
couldn’t say it was man, woman or child. But something 
there was, and I found that I was looking at it.” 

“T understand.” 

“ Gradually, I also found that my thoughts were becoming 
fixed upon this thing or person. I began to wonder, first, what 
it was doing there; next, what it was thinking; lastly, what 
it was like.” 

“Some poor creature without a home, I suppose,” said 
the Father. 

“T said that to myself. Still, I was taken with an extra- 
ordinary interest about this object, so great an interest that 
I got my hat and crossed the road to go into the park. As 
you know, there’s an entrance almost opposite to my house. 
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Well, Murchison, I crossed the road, passed through the 
gate in the railings, went up to the seat, and found that there 
was—nothing on it.” 

“ Were you looking at it as you walked?” 

“Part of the time. But I removed my eyes from it just 
as I passed through the gate, because there was a row going 
on, a little way off, and I turned for an instant in that 
direction. When I saw that the seat was vacant I was seized 
by a most absurd sensation of disappointment, almost of 
anger. I stopped and looked about me to see if anything 
was moving away, but I could see nothing. It was a cold 
night and misty, and there were few people about. Feeling, 
as I say, foolishly and unnaturally disappointed, I retraced 
my steps to this house. When I got here I discovered that 
during my short absence I had left the hall door open—half 
open.” 

“Rather imprudent in London.” 

“Yes. I had no idea, of course, that I had done so, till 
I got back. However, I was only away three minutes or so.” 

“e Yes.” 

“Tt was not likely that anybody had gone in.” 

“TI suppose not.” 

* Was it?” 

“Why do you ask me that, Guildea?” 

“Well, well!” 

“Besides, if anybody had gone in, on your return you'd 
have caught him, surely.” 

Guildea coughed again. The Father, surprised, could not 
fail to recognise that he was nervous and that his nervous- 
ness was affecting him physically. 

“TI must have caught cold that night,” he said, as if he 
had read his friend’s thought and hastened to contradict it. 
Then he went on: 

“TI entered the hall, or passage, rather.” 

He paused again. His uneasiness was becoming very 
apparent. 

“And you did catch somebody?” said the Father. 

Guildea cleared his throat. 

- “That’s just it,” he said, “‘now we come to it. I’m not 
imaginative, as you know.” 

“You certainly are not.” 
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“No, but hardly had I stepped into the passage before I 
felt certain that somebody had got into the house during my 
absence. I felt convinced of it, and not only that, I also felt 
convinced that the intruder was the very person I had dimly 
seen sitting upon the seat in the park. What d’you say to 
that?” 

“T begin to think you are imaginative.” 

“H’m! It seemed to me that the person—the occupant 
of the seat—and I, had simultaneously formed the project of 
interviewing each other, had simultaneously set out to put 
that project into execution. I became so certain of this that 
I walked hastily upstairs into this room, expecting to find 
the visitor awaiting me. But there was no one. I then came 
down again and went into the dining-room. No one. I was 
actually astonished. Isn’t that odd?” 

“Very,” said the Father, quite gravely. 

The Professor's chill and gloomy manner, and uncomfort- 
able, constrained appearance kept away the humour that 
might well have lurked round the steps of such a discourse. 

“TI went upstairs again,” he continued, “sat down and 
thought the matter over. I resolved to forget it, and took 
up a book. I might perhaps have been able to read, but 
suddenly I thought I noticed——” 

He stopped abruptly. Father Murchison observed that he 

was staring towards the green baize that covered the parrot’s 
cage. 
“But that’s nothing,” he said. “Enough that I couldn’t 
read. I resolved to explore the house. You know how small 
it is, how easily one can go all over it. I went all over it. I 
went into every room without exception. To the servants, 
who were having supper, I made some excuse. They were 
surprised at my advent, no doubt.” 

“ And Pitting?” 

“Oh, he got up politely when I came in, stood while I was 
there, but never said a word. I muttered ‘don’t disturb 
yourselves,’ or something of the sort, and came out. Mur- 
chison, I found nobody new in the house—yet I returned to 
this room entirely convinced that somebody had entered 
while I was in the park.” 

“And gone out again before you came back?” 

“No, had stayed, and was stiil in the house.” 
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“But, my dear Guildea,” began the Father, now in great 
astonishment. “ Surely g 

“TI know what you want to say—what I should want to 
say in your place. Now, do wait. I am also convinced that 
this visitor has not left the house and is at this moment in. it.” 

He spoke with evident sincerity, with extreme gravity. 
Father Murchison looked him full in the face, and met his 
quick keen eyes. 

“No,” he said, as if in reply to an uttered question: 
“I’m perfectly sane, I assure you. The whole matter seems 
almost as incredible to me as it must to you. But, as you 
know, I never quarrel with facts, however strange, I merely 
try to examine into them thoroughly. I have already con- 
sulted a doctor and been pronounced in perfect bodily health.” 

He paused, as if expecting the Father to say something. 

“Go on, Guildea,” he said, “you haven’t finished.” 

“No. I felt that night positive that somebody had entered 
the house, and remained in it, and my conviction grew. I 
went to bed as usual, and, contrary to my expectation, slept 
as well as I generally do. Yet directly I woke up yesterday 
morming I knew that my household had been increased by 
one.” 

“May I interrupt you for one moment? How did you 
know it?” 

“By my mental sensation. I can only say that I was 
perfectly conscious of a new presence within my house, close 
to me.” 

“How very strange,” said the Father. “And you feel 
absolutely certain that you are not overworked? Your brain 
does not feel tired? Your head is quite clear?” 

“ Quite. I was never better. When I came down to break- 
fast that morning I looked sharply into Pitting’s face. He 
was as coldly placid and inexpressive as usual. It was 
evident to me that his mind was in no way distressed. After 
breakfast I sat down to work, all the time ceaselessly con- 
scious of the fact of this intruder upon my privacy. Never- 
theless, I laboured for several hours, waiting for any develop- 
ment that might occur to clear away the mysterious obscurity 
of this event. I lunched. About half past two I was obliged 
to go out to attend a lecture. I therefore took my coat and 
hat, opened my door, and stepped on to the pavement. I 
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was instantly aware that I was no longer intruded upon, and 
this although I was now in the street, surrounded by people. 
Consequently, I felt certain that the thing in my house must 
be thinking of me, perhaps even spying upon me.” 

“Wait a moment,” interrupted the Father. “What was 
your sensation? Was it one of fear?” 

“Oh, dear, no, I was entirely puzzled—as I am now—and 
keenly interested, but not in any way alarmed. I delivered 
my lecture with my usual ease and returned home in the 
evening. On entering the house again I was perfectly con- 
scious that the intruder was still there. Last night I dined 
alone and spent the hours after dinner in reading a scientific 
work in which I was deeply interested. While I read, how- 
ever, I never for one moment lost the knowledge that some 
mind—very attentive to me—was within hail of mine. I will 
say more than this—the sensation constantly increased, and, 
by the time I got up to go to bed, I had come to a very 
strange conclusion.” 

“What? What was it?” | 

“That whoever—or whatever—had entered my house 
during my short absence in the park was more than inter- 
ested in me.” 

“More than interested in you?” 

“Was fond, or was becoming fond of me.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Father. “Now I understand why 
you asked me just now whether I thought there was any- 
thing about you that might draw a human being or an 
animal irresistibly to you.” 

“ Precisely. Since I came to this conclusion, Murchison, I 
will confess that my feeling of strong curiosity has become 
tinged with another feeling.” 

“Of fear?” 

“No, of dislike, of irritation. No—not fear, not fear.” 

As Guildea repeated unnecessarily this asservation he 
looked again towards the parrot’s cage. 

“What is there to be afraid of in such a matter?” he 
added. “I’m not a child to tremble before bogies.” 

In saying the last words he raised his voice sharply; then 
he walked quickly to the cage, and, with an abrupt movement, 
pulled the baize covering from it. Napoleon was disclosed, 
apparently dozing upon his perch with his head held slightly 
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on one side. As the light reached him, he moved, ruffled the 
feathers about his neck, blinked his eyes, and began slowly 
to sidle to and fro, thrusting his head forward and drawing 
it back with an air of complacent, though rather unmeaning, 
energy. Guildea stood by the cage, looking at him closely, 
and indeed with an attention that was so intense as to be 
remarkable, almost unnatural. 

“How absurd these birds are!” he said at length, coming 
back to the fire. 

“You have no more to tell me?” asked the Father. 

“No. I am still aware of the presence of something in my 
house. I am still conscious of its close attention to me. I 
am still irritated, seriously annoyed—I confess it—by that 
attention.” 

“You say you are aware of the presence of something at 
this moment?” 

“ At this moment—yes.” 

“Do you mean in this room, with us, now?” 

“TT should say so—at any rate, quite near us.” 

Again he glanced quickly, almost suspiciously, towards 
the cage of the parrot. The bird was sitting still on its perch 
now. Its head was bent down and cocked sideways, and it 
appeared to be listening attentively to something. 

“That bird will have the intonations of my voice more 
correctly than ever by to-morrow morning,” said the Father, 
watching Guildea closely with his mild blue eyes. ‘“ And it 
has always imitated me very cleverly.” 

The Professor started slightly. 

“Yes,” he said. “ Yes, no doubt. Well, what do you make 
of this affair?” 

“Nothing at all. It is absolutely inexplicable. I can speak 
quite frankly to you, I feel sure.” 

“ Of course. That’s why I have told you the whole thing.” 

“I think you must be over-worked, over-strained, without 
knowing it.” 

“ And that the doctor? was mistaken when he said I was 
all right?” 

oo Yes. ” 

Guildea knocked his pipe out against the chimney piece. 

“Tt may be so,” he said, “I will not be so unreasonable 
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as to deny the possibility, although I feel as well as I ever 
did in my life. What do you advise then?” 

* A week of complete rest away from London, in good air.” 

“The usual prescription. [ll take it. Ill go to-morrow 
to Westgate and leave Napoleon to keep house in my 
absence.” 

For some reason, which he could not explain to himself, 
the pleasure which Father Murchison felt in hearing the first 
part of his friend’s final remark was lessened, was almost 
destroyed, by the last sentence. 

He walked towards the City that night, deep in thought, 
remembering and carefully considering the first interview be 
had with Guildea in the latter’s house a year and a half 
before. 

On the following morning Guildea left London. 


I 


Father Murchison was so busy a man that he had little time 
for brooding over the affairs of others. During Guildea’s 
week at the sea, however, the Father thought about him a 
great deal, with much wonder and some dismay. The dismay 
was soon banished, for the mild-eyed priest was quick to 
discern weakness in himself, quicker still to drive it forth 
as a most undesirable inmate of the soul. But the wonder 
remained. It was destined to a crescendo. Guildea had left 
London on a Thursday. On a Thursday he returned, having 
previously sent a note to Father Murchison to mention that 
he was leaving Westgate at a certain time. When his train 
Tan into Victoria Station, at five o’clock in the evening, he 
was surprised to see the cloaked figure of his friend standing 
upon the grey platform behind a line of porters. 

“What, Murchison!” he said. “You here! Have you 
seceded from your order that you are taking this holiday?” 

They shook hands. 

“No,” said the Father. “It happened that I had to be in 
this neighbourhood to-day, visiting a sick person. So I 
thought I would meet you.” 

“ And see if I were still a sick person, eh?” 
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The Professor glanced at him kindly, but with a dry 
little laugh. 

“Are you?” replied the Father gently, looking at him 
with interest. “‘ No, I think not. You appear very well.” 

The sea air had, in fact, put some brownish red into 
Guildea’s always thin cheeks. His keen eyes were shining 
with life and energy, and he walked forward in his loose grey 
suit and fluttering overcoat with a vigour that was notice- 
able, carrying easily in his left hand his well-filled Gladstone 
bag. 

The Father felt completely reassured. 

““T never saw you look better,” he said. 

“1 never was better. Have you an hour to spare?” 

“ Two.” 

“Good. Il send my bag up by cab, and we’ll walk across 
the park to my house and have a cup of tea there. What 
d’you say?” 

“T shall enjoy it.” 

They walked out of the station yard, past the flower girls 
and newspaper sellers towards Grosvenor Place. 

“And you have had a pleasant time?” the Father said. 

“ Pleasant enough, and lonely. I left my companion behind 
me in the passage at Number 100, you know.” 

“And you'll not find him there now, I feel sure.” 

“Hm!” ejaculated Guildea. “ What a precious weakling 
you think me, Murchison.” 

As he spoke he strode forward more quickly, as if moved 
to emphasise his sensation of bodily vigour. 

“A weakling—no. But anyone who uses his brain as per- 
sistently as you do yours must require an occasional holiday.” 

“ And I required one very badly, eh?” 

“You required one, I believe.” 

“Well, I've had it. And now we'll see.” 

The evening was closing in rapidly. They crossed the road 
at Hyde Park Corner, and entered the park, in which were a 
number of people going home from work; men in corduroy 
trousers, caked with dried mud, and carrying tin cans slung 
over their shoulders, and flat panniers, in which lay their 
tools. Some of the younger ones talked loudly or whistled 
shrilly as they walked. 
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“ Until the evening,” murmured Father Murchison to him- 
self. 

“ What?” asked Guildea. 

“I was only quoting the last words of the text, which 
seems written upon life, especially upon the life of pleasure: 
‘Man goeth forth to his work, and to his labour ’.” 

“Ah, those fellows are not half bad fellows to have in 
an audience. There were a lot of them at the lecture I gave 
when I first met you. I remember. One of them tried to 
heckle me. He had a red beard. Chaps with red beards are 
always hecklers. I laid him low on that occasion. Well, 
Murchison, and now we’re going to see.” 

“ What? ” 

“Whether my companion has departed.” 

“Tell me—do you feel any expectation of—well—of again 
thinking something is there?” 

“How carefully you choose language. No, I merely won- 
der.” 

“You have no apprehension?” 

“Not a scrap. But I confess to feeling curious.” 

“Then the sea air hasn’t taught you to recognise that the 
whole thing came from overstrain.” 

“No,” said Guildea, very drily. 

He walked in silence for a minute. Then he added: 

“You thought it would?” 

“J certainly thought it might.” 

“Make me realise that I had a sickly, morbid, rotten 
imagination—eh? Come now, Murchison, why not say 
frankly that you packed me off to Westgate to get rid of 
what you considered an acute form of hysteria?” 

The Father was quite unmoved by this attack. 

“Come now, Guildea,” he retorted, “ what did you expect 
me to think? I saw no indication of hysteria in you. I never 
have. One would suppose you the last man likely to have 
such a malady. But which is more naturai—for me to believe 
in your hysteria or in the truth of such a story as you told 
me?” 

“You have me there. No, I mustn’t complain. Well, 
there’s no hysteria about me now, at any rate.” 

“And no stranger in your house, I hope.” 

Father Murchison spoke the last words with earnest 
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gravity, dropping the half-bantering tone—which they had 
both assumed. 

“You take the matter very seriously, I believe,” said 
Guildea, also speaking more gravely. : 

“How else can I take it? You wouldn’t have me laugh 
at it when you tell it me seriously?” 

“No. If we find my visitor still in the house, I may even 
call upon you to exorcise it. But first I must do one thing.” 

“ And that is?” 

“Prove to you, as well as myself, that it is still there.” 

“That might be difficult,” said the Father, considerably 
surprised by Guildea’s matter-of-fact tone. 

“T don’t know. If it has remained in my house I think I 
can find a means. And I shall not be at all surprised if it is 
still there—despite the Westgate air.” 

In saying the last words the Professor relapsed into his 
former tone of dry chaff. The Father could not quite make 
up his mind whether Guildea was feeling unusually grave 
or unusually gay. As the two men drew near to Hyde Park 
Place their conversation died away and they walked forward 
silently in the gathering darkness. 

“Here we are!” said Guildea at last. 

He thrust his key into the door, opened it and let Father 
Murchison into the passage, following him closely, and 
banging the door. 

“Here we are!’’ he repeated in a louder voice. 

The electric light was turned on in anticipation of his 
arrival. He stood still and looked round. 

“We'll have some tea at once,” he said. “ Ah, Pitting!” 

The pale butler, who had heard the door bang, moved 
gently forward from the top of the stairs that led to the 
kitchen, greeted his master respectfully, took his coat and 
Father Murchison’s cloak, and hung them on two pegs against 
the wall. 

“ All’s right, Pitting? All’s as usual?” said Guildea. 

“ Quite so, sir.” 

“Bring us up some tea to the library.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Pitting retreated. Guildea waited till he had disappeared, 
then opened the dining-room door, put his head into the 
room and kept it there for a moment, standing perfectly still. 
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Presently he drew back into the passage, shut the door, and 
said: 

“Let’s go upstairs.” 

Father Murchison looked at him enquiringly, but made 
no remark. They ascended the stairs and came into the 
library. Guildea glanced rather sharply round. A fire was 
burning on the hearth. The blue curtains were drawn. The 
bright gleam of the strong electric light fell on the long 
rows of books, on the writing-table—very orderly in con- 
sequence of Guildea’s holiday—and on the uncovered cage 
of the parrot. Guildea went up to the cage. Napoleon was 
sitting humped up on his perch with his feathers ruffled. His 
long toes, which looked as if they were covered with croco- 
dile skin, clung to the bar. His round and blinking eyes were 
filmy, like old eyes. Guildea stared at the bird very hard, 
and then clucked his tomgue against his teeth. Napoleon 
shook himself, lifted one foot, extended his toes, sidled along 
the perch to the bars nearest to the Professor and thrust his 
head against them. Guildea scratched it with his forefinger 
two or three times, still gazing attentively at the parrot; then 
he returned to the fire just as Pitting entered with the tea- 
tray. 

Father Murchison was already sitting in an arm-chair on 
one side of the fire. Guildea took another chair and began 
to pour out tea, as Pitting left the room, closing the door 
gently behind him. The Father sipped his tea, found it hot 
and set the cup down on a little table at his side. 

“You're fond of that parrot, aren’t you?” he asked his 
friend. 

“Not particularly. It’s interesting to study sometimes. 
The parrot mind and nature are peculiar.” 

“How long have you had him?” 

“About four years. I nearly got rid of him before I 
made your acquaintance. I’m very glad now I kept him.” 

“Are you? Why is that?” 

“T shall probably tell you in a day or two.” 

The Father took his cup again. He did not press Guildea 
for an immediate explanation, but when they had both 
finished their tea he said: 

“Well, has the sea-air had the desired effect?” 

“No,” said Guildea. 
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The Father brushed some crumbs from the front of his 
cassock and sat up higher in his chair. 

“Your visitor is still here?” he asked, and his blue eyes 
became almost ungentle and piercing as he gazed at his 
friend. 

“Yes,” answered Guildea, calmly. 

“How do you know it, when did you know it—when you 
looked into the dining-room just now?” 

“No. Not until I came into this room. It welcomed me 
here.” 

“Welcomed you! In what way?” 

“Simply by being here, by making me feel that it is here, 
as I might feel that a man was if I came into the room 
when it was dark.” 

He spoke quietly, with perfect composure in his usual dry 
manner. 

“Very well,” the Father said, “I shall not try to contend 
against your sensation, or to explain it away. Naturally, I 
am in amazement.” 

““So am I. Never has anything in my life surprised me so 
much. Murchison, of course I cannot expect you to believe 
more than that I honestly suppose—imagine, if you like— 
that there is some intruder here, of what kind I am totally 
unaware. I cannot expect you to believe that there really is 
anything. If you were in my place, I in yours, I should cer- 
tainly consider you the victim of some nervous delusion. I 
could not do otherwise. But—wait. Don’t condemn me as a 
hysteria patient, or as a madman, for two or three days. I 
feel convinced that—unless I am indeed unwell, a mental 
invalid, which I don’t think is possible—I shall be able very 
shortly to give you some proof that there is a pewcomer in 
my house.” 

“You don’t tell me what kind of proof?” 

“ Not yet. Things must go a little farther first. But, perhaps 
even to-morrow I may be able to explain myself more fully. 
In the meanwhile, [li say this, that if, eventually, I can't 
bring any kind of proof that I’m not dreaming, I'll let you 
take me to any doctor you like, and I'll reasonably try to 
adopt your present view—that I’m suffering from an absurd 
delusion. That is your view, of course?” 
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Father Murchison was silent for a moment. Then he said, 
rather doubtfully: 

“Tt ought to be.” 

“ But isn’t it?”’ asked Guildea, surprised. 

“Well, you know, your manner is enormously convincing. 
Still, of course, I doubt. How can I do otherwise? The 
whole thing must be fancy.” 

The Father spoke as if he were trying to recoil from a 
Mental position he was being forced to take up. 

“It must be fancy,” he repeated 

“T’ll convince you by more than my manner, or I'll not try 
to convince you at all,” said Guildea. 

When they parted that evening, he said: 

“T’ll write to you in a day or two probably. I think the 
proof I am going to give you has been accumulating during 
my absence. But I shall soon know.” 

Father Murchison was extremely puzzled as he sat on the 
top of the omnibus going homeward. 


IV 


In two days’ time he received a note from Guildea asking him 
to call, if possible, the same evening. This he was unable to 
do as he had an engagement to fulfil at some East End gather- 
ing. The following day was Sunday. He wrote saying he 
would come on Monday, and got a wire shortly afterwards: 
“Yes, Monday come to dinner seven-thirty. Guildea.” At 
half past seven he stood on the doorstep of Number 100. 

Pitting let him in. 

“Is the Professor quite well, Pitting?” the Father inquired 
as he took off his cloak. 

“TI believe so, sir. He has not made any complaint,” the 
butler formally replied. ‘“ Will you come upstairs, sir?” 

Guildea met them at the door of the library. He was 
very pale and sombre, and shook hands carelessly with his 
friend. 

“ Give us dinner,” he said to Pitting. 

As the butler retired, Guildea shut the door rather 
cautiously. Father Murchison had never before seen him 
look so disturbed. 
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“You're worried, Guildea,” the Father said. “ Seriously 
worried.” 

“Yes, I am. This business is beginning to tell on me a 
good deal.” 

“Your belief in the presence of something here continues 
then?” 

“Oh, dear, yes. There’s no sort of doubt about the matter. 
The night I went across the road into the park something got 
into the house, though what the devil it is I can’t yet find 
out. But now, before we go down to dinner, I'll just tell you 
something about that proof I promised you. You remember?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Can't you imagine what it might be.” 

Father Murchison moved his head to express a negative 
reply. 

“Look about the room,” said Guildea. ‘“‘ What do you see?” 

The Father glanced round the room, slowly and carefully. 

“Nothing unusual. You do not mean to tell me there is 
any appearance of——” 

“Oh, no, no, there’s no conventional, white-robed, cloud- 
like figure. Bless my soul, no! I haven’t fallen so low as 
that.” 

He spoke again with considerable irritation. 

“Look again.” 

Father Murchison looked at him, turned in the direction 
of his fixed eyes and saw the grey parrot clambering in its 
cage slowly and persistently. 

“ What?” he said, quickly. “ Will the proof come from 
there?” 

The Professor nodded. 

“I believe so,” he said. ‘“ Now let’s go down to dinner. 
I want some food badly.” 

They descended to the dining-room. While they ate and 
Pitting waited upon them, the Professor talked about birds, 
their habits, their curiosities, their fears and their powers of 
imitation. He had evidently studied this subject with the 
thoroughness that was characteristic of him in all that he 
did. 

“Parrots,” he said presently, “are extraordinarily ob- 
servant. It is a pity that their means of reproducing what 
they see are so limited. If it were not so, I have little doubt 
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that their echo of gesture would be as remarkable as their 
echo of voice often is.” 

“But hands are missing.” 

“Yes. They do many things with their heads, however. I 
once knew an old woman near Goring on the Thames. She 
was afflicted with the palsy. She held her head perpetually 
sideways and it trembled, moving from right to left. Her 
sailor son brought her home a parrot from one of his 
voyages. It used to reproduce the old woman’s palsied 
movement of the head exactly. Those grey parrots are always 
on the watch.” 

Guildea said the last sentence slowly and deliberately, 
glancing sharply over his wine at Father Murchison, and, 
when he had spoken it, a sudden light of comprehension 
dawned in the priest’s mind. He opened his lips to make a 
swift remark. Guildea tured his bright eyes towards Pitting, 
who at the moment was tenderly bearing a cheese meringue 
from the lift that connected the dining-room with the lower 
regions. The Father closed his lips again. But presently, 
when the butler had placed some apples on the table, had 
meticulously arranged the decanters, brushed away the 
crumbs and evaporated, he said, quickly: 

“T begin to understand. You think Napoleon is aware of 
the intruder?” 

“T know it. He has been watching my visitant ever since 
the night of that visitant’s arrival.” 

Another flash of light came to the priest. 

“That was why you covered him with green baize one 
evening?” 

“Exactly. An act of cowardice. His behaviour was be- 
ginning to grate upon my nerves.” 

Guildea pursed up his thin lips and drew his brows down, 
giving his face a look of sudden pain. 

“But now I intend to follow his investigations,” he added, 
straightening his features. “‘ The week I wasted at Westgate 
was not wasted by him in London, [ can assure you. Have 
an apple.” 

“No, thank you; no, thank you.” 

The Father repeated the words without knowing that he 
did so. Guildea pushed away his glass. 

“Let us come upstairs, then.” 
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“No, thank you,” reiterated the Father. 

a“ Eh? ” 

“What am I saying?” exclaimed the Father, getting up. 
“TI was thinking over this extraordinary affair.” 

“ Ah, you’re beginning to forget the hysteria theory?” 

They walked out into the passage. 

“Well, you are so very practical about the whole matter.” 

“Why not? Here’s something very strange and abnormal 
come into my life. What should I do but investigate it 
closely and calmly?” 

“ What, indeed?” 

The Father began to feel rather bewildered, under a sort 
of compulsion which seemed laid upon him to give earnest 
attention to a matter that ought to strike him—so he felt—as 
entirely absurd. When they came into the library his eyes 
immediately turned, with profound curiosity, towards the 
parrot’s cage. A slight smile curled the Professor’s lips. He 
recognised the effect he was producing upon his friend. The 
Father saw the smile. 

“Oh, I’m not won over yet,” he said in answer to it. 

“I know. Perhaps you may be before the evening is over. 
Here comes the coffee. After we have drunk it we'll proceed 
to our experiment. Leave the coffee, Pitting, and don’t dis- 
turb us again.” 

“No, sir.” 

“T won't have it black to-night,” said the Father, “ plenty 
of milk, please. I don’t want my nerves played upon.” 

** Suppose we don’t take coffee at all?” said Guildea. “If 
we do, you may trot out the theory that we are not in a 
perfectly normal condition. I know you, Murchison, devout 
priest and devout sceptic.” 

The Father laughed and pushed away his cup. 

“Very well, then. No coffee.” 

“One cigarette, and then to business.” 

The grey blue smoke curled up. 

“What are we going to do?” said the Father. 

He was sitting bolt upright as if ready for action. Indeed 
there was no suggestion of repose in the attitudes of either 
of the men. 

“ Hide ourselves, and watch Napoleon. By the way—that 
reminds me.” 
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He got up, went to a comer of the room, picked up a piece 
of green baize and threw it over the cage. 

“Tl pull that off when we are hidden.” 

“ And tell me first if you have had any manifestation of 
this supposed presence during the last few days?” 

“Merely an increasingly intense sensation of something 
here, perpetually watching me, perpetually attending to all 
my doings.” 

“Do you feel that it follows you about?” 

“Not always. It was in this room when you arrived. It is 
here now—I feel. But, in going down to dinner, we seemed 
to get away from it. The conclusion is that it remained here. 
Don’t let us talk about it just now.” 

They spoke of other things till their cigarettes were finished. 
Then, as they threw away the smouldering ends, Guildea 
said: 

“Now, Murchison, for the sake of this experiment, I 
suggest that we should conceal ourselves behind the curtains 
on either side of the cage, so that the bird’s attention may 
not be drawn towards us and so distracted from that which 
we want to know more about. I will pull away the green 
baize when we are hidden. Keep perfectly still, watch the 
bird’s proceedings, and tell me afterwards how you feel 
about them, how you explain them. Tread softly.” 

The Father obeyed, and they stole towards the curtains 
that fell before the two windows. The Father concealed him- 
self behind those on the left of the cage, the Professor 
behind those on the right. The latter, as soon as they were 
hidden, stretched out his arm, drew the baize down from the 
cage, and let it fall on the floor. 

The parrot, which had evidently fallen asleep in the warm 
darkness, moved on its perch as the light shone upon it, 
ruffled the feathers round its throat, and lifted first one foot 
and then the other. It tumed its head round on its supple, 
and apparently elastic, neck, diving its beak into the down 
upon its back, made some searching investigations with, as it 
seemed, a satisfactory result, for it soon lifted its head again, 
glanced around its cage, and began to address itself to a nut 
which had been fixed between the bars for its refreshment. 
With its curved beak it felt and tapped the nut, at first gently, 
then with severity. Finally it plucked the nut from the bars, 
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seized it with its rough, grey toes, and, holding it down 
firmly on the perch, cracked it and pecked out its contents, 
scattering some on the floor of the cage and letting the 
fractured shell fall into the china bath that was fixed against 
the bars. This accomplished, the bird paused meditatively, 
extended one leg backwards, and went through an elaborate 
process of wing-stretching that made it look as if it were 
lopsided and deformed. With its head reversed, it again 
applied itself to a subtle and exhaustive search among the 
feathers of its wing. This time its investigation seemed in- 
terminable, and Father Murchison had time to realise the 
absurdity of the whole position, and to wonder why he had 
lent himself to it. Yet he did not find his sense of humour 
laughing at it. On the contrary, he was smitten by a sudden 
gust of horror. When he was talking to his friend and 
watching him, the Professor’s manner, generally so calm, 
even so prosaic, vouched for the truth of his story and the 
well-adjusted balance of his mind. But when he was hidden 
this was not so. And Father Murchison, standing behind his 
curtain, with his eyes upon the unconcerned Napoleon, began 
to whisper to himself the word—madness, with a quickening 
sensation of pity and of dread. 

The parrot sharply contracted one wing, ruffled the feathers 
around its throat again, then extended its other leg back- 
wards and proceeded to the cleaning of its other wing. In 
the still room the dry sound of the feather being spread was 
distinctly audible. Father Murchison saw the blue curtains 
behind which Guildea stood tremble slightly, as if a breath 
of wind had come through the window they shrouded. The 
clock in the far room chimed, and a coal dropped into the 
grate, making a noise like dead leaves stirring abruptly on 
hard ground. And again a gust of pity and of dread swept 
over the Father. It seemed to him that he had behaved very 
foolishly, if not wrongly, in encouraging what must surely 
be the strange dementia of his friend. He ought to have 
declined to lend himself to a proceeding that, ludicrous, even 
childish in itself, might weil be dangerous in the encourage- 
Ment it gave to a diseased expectation. Napoleon’s protrud- 
ing leg, extended wing and twisted neck, his busy and un- 
conscious devotion to the arrangement of his person, his 
evident sensation of complete loneliness, most comfortable 
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solitude, brought home with vehemence to the Father the 
undignified buffoonery of his conduct; the more piteous 
buffoonery of his friend. He seized the curtains with his 
hands and was about to thrust them aside and issue forth, 
when an abrupt movement of the parrot stopped him. The 
bird, as if sharply attracted by something, paused in its 
pecking, and, with its head still! bent backward and twisted 
sideways on its neck, seemed to listen intently. Its round 
eye looked glistening and strained, like the eye of a disturbed 
pigeon. Contracting its wing, it lifted its head and sat for 
a moment erect on its perch, shifting its feet mechanically up 
and down, as if dawning excitement produced in it an 
uncontrollable desire of movement. Then it thrust its head 
forward in the direction of the farther room and remained 
perfectly still. Its attitude so strongly suggested the con- 
centration of its attention on something immediately before 
it, that Father Murchison instinctively stared about the room, 
half expecting to see Pitting advance softly, having entered 
through the hidden door. He did not come, and there was no 
sound in the chamber. Nevertheless, the parrot was obviously 
getting excited and increasingly attentive. It bent its head 
lower and lower, stretching out its neck until, almost falling 
from the perch, it half extended its wings, raising them slightly 
from its back, as if about to take flight, and fluttering them 
rapidly up and down. It continued this fluttering movement 
for what seemed to the Father an immense time. At length, 
raising its wings as far as possible, it dropped them slowly 
and deliberately down to its back, caught hold of the edge of 
its bath with its beak, hoisted itself on to the floor of the 
cage, waddled to the bars, thrust its head against them, and 
stood quite still in the exact attitude it always assumed 
when its head was being scratched by the Professor. So 
complete was the suggestion of this delight conveyed by the 
bird, that Father Murchison felt as if he saw a white finger 
gently pushed among the soft feathers of its head, and he 
was seized by a most strong conviction that something, unseen 
by him but seen and welcomed by Napoleon, stood im- 
mediately before the cage. Pulling itself up by the bars it 
climbed again upon its perch, sidled to the left side of the 
cage, and began apparently to watch something with pro- 
found interest. It bowed its head oddly, paused for a 
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Moment, then bowed its head again. Father Murchison 
found himself conceiving—from this elaborate movement of 
the head—a distinct idea of a personality. The bird’s pro- 
ceedings suggested extreme sentimentality combined with that 
sort of weak determination which is often the most persistent. 
Such weak determination is a very common attribute of per- 
sons who are partially idiotic. Father Murchison was moved 
to think of these poor creatures who will often, so strangely 
and unreasonably, attach themselves with persistence to those 
who love them least. Like many priests, he had had some 
experience of them, for the amorous idiot is peculiarly 
sensitive to the attraction of preachers. This bowing move- 
ment of the parrot recalled to his memory a terrible, pale 
woman who for a time haunted all churches in which he 
ministered, who was perpetually endeavouring to catch his 
eye, and who always bent her head with an obsequious and 
cunningly conscious smile when she did so. The parrot went 
on bowing, making a short pause between each genuflection, 
as if it waited for a signal to be given that called into play 
its imitative faculty. 

“ Yes, yes, it’s imitating an idiot,” Father Murchison caught 
himself saying as he watched. 

And he looked again about the room, but saw nothing; 
except the furniture, the dancing fire, and the serried ranks 
of the books. Presently the parrot ceased from bowing, and 
assumed the concentrated and stretched attitude of one lis- 
tening very keenly. He opened his beak, showing his black 
tongue, shut it, then opened it again. The Father thought he 
was going to speak, but he remained silent, although it was 
obvious that he was trying to bring out something. He 
bowed again two or three times, paused, and then, again 
opening his beak, made some remark. The Father could 
not distinguish any words, but the voice was sickly and 
disagreeable, a cooing, and, at the same time, querulous voice, 
like a woman’s, he thought. And he put his ear nearer to 
the curtain, listening with almost feverish attention. The 
bowing was resumed, but this time Napoleon added to it a 
sidling movement, affectionate and affected, like the move- 
ment of a silly and eager thing, nestling up to someone, or 
giving someone a gentle and furtive nudge. Again the Father 
thought of that terrible, pale woman who had haunted 
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churches. Several times he had come upon her waiting for 
him after evening services. Once she had hung her head 
smiling, and lolled out her tongue and pushed against him 
sideways in the dark. He remembered how his flesh had 
shrunk from the poor thing, the sick loathing of her that 
he could not banish by remembering that her mind was all 
astray. The parrot paused, listened, opened his beak, and 
again said something in the same dove-like, amorous voice, 
full of sickly suggestion and yet hard, even dangerous, in its 
intonation. A loathsome voice, the Father thought it. But 
this time, although he heard the voice more distinctly than 
before, he could not make up his mind whether it was like 
a woman’s voice or a man’s—or perhaps a child’s. It 
seemed to be a human voice, and yet oddly sexless. In order 
to resolve his doubt he withdrew into the darkness of the 
curtains, ceased to watch Napoleon and simply listened with 
keen attention, striving to forget that he was listening to a 
bird, and to imagine that he was overhearing a human being 
in conversation. After two or three minutes’ silence the voice 
spoke again, and at some length, apparently repeating several 
times an affectionate series of ejaculations with a cooing 
emphasis that was unutterably mawkish and offensive. The 
sickliness of the voice, its falling intonations and its strange 
indelicacy, combined with a die-away softness and meret- 
ricious refinement, made the Father’s flesh creep. Yet he could 
not distinguish any words, nor could he decide on the voice’s 
sex or age. One thing alone he was certain of as he stood 
still in the darkness—that such a sound could only proceed 
from something peculiarly loathsome, could only express 
a personality unendurably abominable to him, if not to 
everybody. The voice presently failed, in a sort of husky gasp, 
and there was a prolonged silence. It was broken by the 
Professor, who suddenly pulled away the curtains that hid 
the Father and said to him: 

“Come out now, and look.” 

The Father came into the light, blinking, glanced towards 
the cage, and saw Napoleon poised motionless on one foot 
with his head under his wing. He appeared to be asleep. The 
Professor was pale, and his mobile lips were drawn into an 
expression of extreme disgust. 

“Faugh!” he said. 
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He walked to the windows of the farther room, pulled aside 
the curtains and pushed the glass up, letting in the air. The 
bare trees were visible in the grey gloom outside. Guildea 
leaned out for a minute drawing the night air into his lungs. 
Presently he turned round to the Father, and exclaimed 
abruptly: 

“ Pestilent! Isn’t it?” 

“ Yes—most pestilent.” 

“Ever hear anything like it?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Nor I. It gives me nausea, Murchison, absolute physical 
nausea.” 

He closed the window and walked unsteadily about the 
room. 

“What d’you make of it?” he asked, over his shoulder. 

“How do you mean exactly?” 

“Is it a man’s, woman’s, or child’s voice?” 

“TI can’t tell, I can’t make up my mind.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Have you heard it often?” 

“ Yes, since I returned from Westgate. There are never any 
words that I can distinguish. What a voice!” 

He spat into the fire. 

“Forgive me,” he said, throwing himself down in a chair. 
“It tums my stomach—hterally.” 

“ And mine,” said the Father truly. 

“The worst of it is,” continued Guildea, with a high 
nervous accent, “ that there’s no brain with it, none at all— 
only the cunning of idiocy.” 

The Father started at this exact expression of his own 
conviction by another. 

“Why d’you start like that?” asked Guildea, with a 
quick suspicion which showed the unnatural condition of his 
nerves. 

“Well, the very same idea had occurred to me.” 

“ What?” 

“That I was listening to the voice of something idiotic.” 

“Ah! That’s the devil of it, you know, to a man like me. 
I could fight against brain—but this!” 

He sprang up again, poked the fire violently, then stood on 
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the hearth-rug with his back to it, and his hands thrust into 
the high pockets of his trousers. 

“ That’s the voice of the thing that’s got into my house,” 
he said. “ Pleasant, isn’t it?” 

And now there was really horror in his eyes, and his voice. 

“TIT must get it out,” he exclaimed. “I must get it out. 
But how?” 

He tugged at his short black beard with a quivering hand. 

“How?” he continued. “For what is it? Where is it?” 

“You feel it’s here—now?” 

“ Undoubtedly. But I couldn’t tell you in what part of 
the room.” 

He stared about, glancing rapidly at everything. 

“Then you consider yourself haunted?” said Father Mur- 
chison. 

He, too, was much moved and disturbed, although he was 
not conscious of the presence of anything near them in the 
room. 

“I have never believed in any nonsense of that kind, as 
you know,” Guildea answered. “I simply state a fact, which 
I cannot understand, and which is beginning to be very 
painful to me. There is something here. But whereas most 
so-called hauntings have been described to me as inimical, 
what I am conscious of is that I am admired, loved, desired. 
This is distinctly horrible to me, Murchison, distinctly hor- 
rible.” 

Father Murchison suddenly remembered the first evening 
he had spent with Guildea, and the latter’s expression almost 
of disgust, at the idea of receiving warm affection from any- 
one. In the light of that long ago conversation, the present 
event seemed supremely strange, and almost like a punish- 
Ment for an offence committed by the Professor against 
humanity. But, looking up at his friend’s twitching face, the 
cya resolved not to be caught in the net of his hideous 

ief. 

“There can be nothing here,” he said. “It’s impossible.” 

“What does that bird imitate, then?” 

“The voice of someone who has been here.” 

“Within the last week then. For it never spoke like that 
before, and mind, I noticed that it was watching and striving 
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to imitate something before I went away, since the night 
that I went into the park, only since then.” 

“Somebody with a voice like that must have been here 
while you were away,” Father Murchison repeated, with a 
gentle obstinacy. 

“T'll soon find out.” 

Guildea pressed the bell. Pitting stole in almost im- 
mediately. 

* Pitting,” said the Professor, speaking in a high, sharp 
voice, “did anyone come into this room during my absence 
at the sea?” 

“Certainly not, sir, except the maids—and me, sir.” 

“Not a soul? You are certain?” 

“ Perfectly certain, sir.” 

The cold voice of the butler sounded surprised, almost 
resentful. The Professor flung out his hand towards the cage. 

“Has the bird been here the whole time?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ He was not moved, taken elsewhere, even for a moment?” 

Pitting’s pale face began to look almost expressive, and 
his lips were pursed. 

“Certainly not, sir.” 

“Thank you. That will do.” 

The butler retired, moving with a sort of ostentatious 
rectitude. When he had reached the door, and was just going 
out, his master called: 

“Wait a minute, Pitting.” 

The butler paused. Guildea bit his lips, tugged at his beard 
uneasily two or three times, and then said: 

“Have you noticed—er—the parrot talking lately in a— 
@ very peculiar, very disagreeable voice?” 

“Yes, sir—a soft voice like, sir.” 

“Ha! Since when?” 

“Since you went away, sir. He’s always at it.” 

“Exactly. Well, and what did you think of it?” 

“Beg pardon, sir?” 

“What do you think about his talking in this voice?” 

“Oh, that it’s only his play, sir.” 

*T see. That’s all, Pitting.” 

The butler disappeared and closed the door noiselessly 
behind him. 
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Guildea turned his eyes on his friend. 

“There, you see!” he ejaculated. 

“It’s certainly very odd,” said the Father. “Very odd 
indeed. You are certain you have no maid who talks at all 
like that?” 

“My dear Murchison! Would you keep a servant with 
such a voice about you for two days?” 

“ No.” 

“ My housemaid has been with me for five years, my cook 
for seven. You've heard Pitting speak. The three of them 
make up my entire household. A parrot never speaks in a 
voice it has not heard. Where has it heard that voice?” 

“But we hear nothing?” 

“No. Nor do we see anything. But it does. It feels some- 
thing too. Didn’t you observe it presenting its head to be 
scratched?” 

“ Certainly it seemed to be doing so.” 

“It was doing so.” 

Father Murchison said nothing. He was full of increasing 
discomfort that almost amounted to apprehension. 

“ Are you convinced?” said Guildea, rather irritably. 

“No. The whole matter is very strange. But till I hear, 
see or feel—as you. do—the presence of something, I cannot 
believe.” 

“You mean that you will not?” 

“Perhaps. Well, it is-time I went.” 

Guildea did not try to detain him, but said, as he let him 
out: 

“Do me a favour, come again to-morrow night.” 

The Father had an engagement. He hesitated, looked into 
the Professor’s face and said: 

“TI will, At nine I'll be with you. Good night.” 

When he was on the pavement he felt relieved. He turned 
round, saw Guildea stepping into his passage, and shivered. 


Vv 
Father Murchison walked all the way home to Bird Street 


that night. He required exercise after the strange and dis- 
agreeable evening he had spent, an evening upon which he 
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looked back already as a man looks back upon a nightmare. 
In his ears, as he walked, sounded the gentle and intolerable 
voice. Even the memory of it caused him physical discomfort. 
He tried to put it from him, and to consider the whole matter 
calmly. The Professor had offered his proof that there was 
some strange presence in his house. Could any reasonable 
man accept such proof? Father Murchison told himself that 
no reasonable man could accept it. The parrot’s proceedings 
were, no doubt, extraordinary. The bird had succeeded in 
producing an extraordinary illusion of an invisible presence 
in the room. But that there really was such a presence the 
Father insisted on denying to himself. The devoutly religious, 
those who believe implicity in the miracles recorded in the 
Bible, and who regulate their lives by the messages they 
suppose themselves to receive directly from the Great Ruler 
of a hidden world, are seldom inclined to accept any notion 
of supernatural intrusion into the affairs of daily life. They 
put it from them with anxious determination. They regard 
it fixedly as hocus-pocus, childish if not wicked. 

Father Murchison inclined to the normal view of the 
devoted churchman. He was determined to incline to it. He 
could not—so he now told himself—accept the idea that his 
friend was being supernaturally punished for his lack of 
humanity, his deficiency in affection, by being obliged to 
endure the love of some horrible thing, which could not be 
seen, heard, or handled. Nevertheless, retribution did certainly 
seem to wait upon Guildea’s condition. That which he had 
unnaturally dreaded and shrunk from in his thought he 
seemed to be now forced unnaturally to suffer. The Father 
prayed for his friend that night before the little, humble 
altar in the barely-furnished, cell-like chamber where he slept. 

On the following evening, when he called in Hyde Park 
Place, the door was opened by the housemaid, and Father 
Murchison mounted the stairs, wondering what had become 
of Pitting. He was met at the library door by Guildea and 
was painfully struck by the alteration in his appearance. His 
face was ashen in hue, and there were lines beneath his eyes. 
The eyes themselves looked excited and horribly forlorn. His 
hair and dress were disordered and his lips twitched continu- 
ally, as if he were shaken by some acute nervous apprehension. 
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“What has become of Pitting?” asked the Father, grasping 
Guildea’s hot and feverish hand. 

“He has left my service.” 

“Left your service!” exclaimed the Father in utter 
amazement. 

“Yes, this afternoon.” 

“ May one ask why?” 

“I’m going to tell you. It’s all part and parcel of this— 
this most odious business. You remember once discussing the 
relations men ought to have with their servants?” 

“ Ah!” cried the Father, with a flash of inspiration. “ The 
crisis has occurred?” 

“Exactly,” said the Professor, with a bitter smile. “ The 
crisis has occurred. I called upon Pitting to be a man and a 
brother. He responded by declining the invitation. I up- 
braided him. He gave me warning. I paid him his wages and 
told him he could go at once. And he has gone. What are 
you looking at me like that for?” 

“T didn't know,” said Father Murchison, hastily dropping 
his eyes, and looking away. “ Why,” he added. “ Napoleon 
is gone too.” 

“TI sold him to-day to one of those shops in Shaftesbury 
Avenue.” 

“a Why?” 

“He sickened me with his abominable imitation of—his 
intercourse with—well, you know what he was at last night. 
Besides, I have no further need of his proof to tell me I am 
not dreaming. And, being convinced as I now am, that all 
I have thought to have happened has actually happened, I 
care very little about convincing others. Forgive me for 
saying so, Murcnison, but I am now certain that my anxiety 
to make you believe in the presence of something here really 
arose from some faint doubt on that subject—within myself. 
All doubt has now vanished.” 

“ Tell me why.” 

“ I will.” 

Both men were standing by the fire. They continued to 
stand while Guildea went on: 

“Last night I felt it.” 

“What?” cried the Father. 
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“T say that last night, as I was going upstairs to bed, I felt 
something accompanying me and nestling up against me.” 

“How horrible!” exclaimed the Father involuntarily. 

Guildea smiled dreamily. 

“T will not deny the horror of it. I cannot, since I was 
compelled to call on Pitting for assistance.” 

“ But—tell me—what was it, at least what did it seem to 
be?” 

“It seemed to be a human being. It seemed, I say; and 
what I mean exactly is that the effect upon me was rather 
that of human contact than of anything else. But I could see 
nothing, hear nothing. Only, three times, I felt this gentle, 
but determined, push against me, as if to coax me and to 
attract my attention. The first time it happened I was on 
the landing outside this room, with my foot on the first stair. 
I will confess to you, Murchison, that I bounded upstairs like 
one pursued. That is the shameful truth. Just as I was about 
tc: enter my bedroom, however, I felt the thing entering with 
me, and, as I have said, squeezing, with loathsome, sickening 
tenderness, against my side. Then——” 

He paused, turned towards the fire and leaned his head on 
his arm. The Father was greatly moved by the strange help- 
lessness and despair of the attitude. He laid his hand 
affectionately on Guildea’s shoulder. 

“ Then? » 

Guildea lifted his head. He looked painfully abashed. 

“Then, Murchison, I am ashamed to say, I broke down, 
suddenly, unaccountably, in a way I should have thought 
wholly impossible to me. I struck out with my hands to 
thrust the thing away. It pressed more closely to me. The 
pressure, the contact became unbearable to me. I shouted out 
for Pitting. I—I believe I must have cried—‘ Help ’.” 

“He came, of course?” 

“Yes, with his usual soft, unemotional quiet. His calm— 
its opposition to my excitement of disgust and horror—must, 
I suppose, have irritated me. I was not myself, no, no!” 

He stopped abruptly. Then: 

“But I need hardly tell you that,” he added, with most 
piteous irony. 

“And what did you say to Pitting?” 

“TI said that he should have been quicker. He begged my 
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pardon. His cold voice really maddened me, and I burst out 
into some foolish, contemptible diatribe, called him a machine, 
taunted him, then—as I felt that loathsome thing nestling once 
more to me—begged him to assist me, to stay with me, not 
to leave me alone—I meant in the company of my tormentor. 
Whether he was frightened, or whether he was angry at my 
unjust and violent manner and speech a moment before, I 
don’t know. In any case he answered that he was engaged 
as a butler, and not to sit up all night with people. I suspect 
he thought I had taken too much to drink. No doubt that 
was it. I believe I swore at him as a coward—I! This 
morning he said he wished to leave my service. I gave him 
a month’s wages, a good character as a butler, and sent him 
off at once.” 

“But the night? How did you pass it?” 

“T sat up all night.” 

“Where? In your bedroom?” 

“Yes—with the door open—to let it go.” 

“You felt that it stayed?” 

“It never left me for a moment, but it did not touch me 
again. When it was light I took a bath, lay down for a little 
while, but did not close my eyes. After breakfast I had the 
explanation with Pitting and paid him. Then I came up here. 
My nerves were in a very shattered condition. Well, I sat 
down, tried to write, to think. But the silence was broken in 
the most abominable manner.” 

“ Hi ‘ow? ” 

“ By the murmur of that appalling voice, that voice of a 
love-sick idiot, sickly but determined. Ugh!” 

He shuddered in every limb. Then he pulled himself to- 
gether, assumed, with a self-conscious effort, his most deter- 
mined, most aggressive, manner, and added: 

“TI couldn’t stand that. I had come to the end of my 
tether ; so I sprang up, ordered a cab to be called, seized the 
cage and drove with it to a bird shop in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
There I sold the parrot for a trifle. I think, Murchison, that 
I must have been nearly mad then, for, as I came out of the 
wretched shop, and stood for an instant on the pavement 
among the cages of rabbits, guinea-pigs, and puppy dogs, I 
laughed aloud. I felt as if a load was lifted from my 
shoulders, as if in selling that voice I had sold the cursed 
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thing that torments me. But when I got back to the house it 
was here. It’s here now. I suppose it will always be here.” 

He shuffled his feet on the rug in front of the fire. 

“What on earth am I to do?” he said. “I’m ashamed of 
myself, Murchison, but—but I suppose there are things in 
the world that certain men simply can’t endure. Well, I can't 
endure this, and there’s an end of the matter.” 

He ceased. The Father was silent. In presence of this 
extraordinary distress he did not know what to say. He 
recognised the uselessness of attempting to comfort Guildea, 
and he sat with his eyes turned, almost moodily, to the 
ground. And while he sat there he tried to give himself to 
the influences within the room, to feel all that was within it. 
He even, half-unconsciously, tried to force his imagination 
to play tricks with him. But he remained totally unaware of 
any third person with them. At length he said: 

“ Guildea, I cannot pretend to doubt the reality of your 
misery here. You must go away, and at once. When is your 
Paris lecture?” 

“Next week. In nine days from now.” 

“Go to Paris to-morrow then; you say you have never 
had any consciousness that this—this thing pursued you 
beyond your own front door!” 

“ Never—hitherto.” 

“Go to-morrow moming. Stay away till after your lecture. 
And then let us see if the affair is at an end. Hope, my 
dear friend, hope.” 

He had stood up. Now he clasped the Professor’s hand. 

“See all your friends in Paris. Seek distraction. I would 
ask you also to seek—other help.” 

He said the last words with a gentle, earnest gravity and 
simplicity that touched Guildea, who returned his handclasp 
almost warmly. 

“T'll go,” he said. “I'll catch the ten o’clock train, and 
to-night I'll sleep at an hotel, at the Grosvenor—that’s close 
to the station. It will be more convenient for the train.” 

As Father Murchison went home that night he kept think- 
ing of that sentence: “It will be more convenient for the 
train.” The weakness in Guildea that had prompted its 
utterance appalled him. 
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VI 


No letter came to Father Murchison from the Professor 
during the next few days, and this silence reassured him, for 
it seemed to betoken that all was well. The day of the 
lecture dawned, and passed. On the following morning, the 
Father eagerly opened The Times, and scanned its pages to 
see if there were any report of the great meeting of scientific 
men which Guildea had addressed. He glanced up and down 
the columns with anxious eyes, then suddenly his hands 
stiffened as they held the sheets. He had come upon the 
following paragraph: 

“We regret to announce that Professor Frederic Guildea 
was suddenly seized with severe illness yesterday evening 
while addressing a scientific meeting in Paris. It was observed 
that he looked very pale and nervous when he rose to his 
feet. Nevertheless, he spoke in French fluently for about a 
quarter of an hour. Then he appeared to become uneasy. He 
faltered and glanced about like a man apprehensive, or in 
severe distress. He even stopped once or twice, and seemed 
unable to go on, to remember what he wished to say. But, 
pulling himself together with an obvious effort, he continued 
to address the audience. Suddenly, however, he paused again, 
edged furtively along the platform, as if pursued by some- 
thing which he feared, struck out with his hands, uttered a 
loud, harsh cry and fainted. The sensation in the hall was 
indescribable. People rose from their seats. Women screamed, 
and, for a moment, there was a veritable panic. It is feared 
that the Professor’s mind must have temporarily given way 
owing to overwork. We understand that he will return to 
England as soon as possible, and we sincerely hope that 
necessary rest and quiet will soon have the desired effect, 
and that he will be completely restored to health and enabled 
to prosecute further the investigations which have already so 
benefited the world.” 

The Father dropped the paper, hurried out into Bird 
Street, sent a wire of inquiry to Paris, and received the same 
day the following reply: ‘“‘ Returning to-morrow. Please call 
evening. Guildea.” On that evening the Father called in 
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Hyde Park Place, was at once admitted, and found Guildea 
sitting by the fire in the library, ghastly pale, with a heavy 
rug over his knees. He looked like a man emaciated by a long 
and severe illness, and in his wide open eyes there was an 
expression of fixed horror. The Father started at the sight of 
him, and could scarcely refrain from crying out. He was 
beginning to express his sympathy when Guildea stopped 
him with a trembling gesture. 

“T know all that,” Guildea said, “I know. This Paris 
affair——” He faltered and stopped. 

“You ought never to have gone,” said the Father. “I was 
wrong. I ought not to have advised your going. You were 
not fit.” 

“TI was perfectly fit,” he answered, with the irritability of 
sickness. “‘ But I was—I was accompanied by that abominable 
thing.” 

He glanced hastily round him, shifted his chair and pulled 
the rug higher over his knees. The Father wondered why he 
was thus wrapped up. For the fire was bright and red and 
the night was not very cold. 

“TI was accompanied to Paris,” he continued, pressing his 
upper teeth upon his lower lip. 

He paused again, obviously striving to control himself. But 
the effort was vain. There was no resistance in the man. He 
writhed in his chair and suddenly burst forth in a tone of 
hopeless lamentation. 

“ Murchison, this being, thing—whatever it is—no longer 
leaves me even for a moment. It will not stay here unless 
I am here, for it loves me, persistently, idiotically. It accom- 
panied me to Paris, stayed with me there, pursued me to the 
lecture hail, pressed against me, caressed me while I was 
speaking. It has returned with me here. It is here now”’— 
he uttered a sharp cry—“ now, as I sit here with you. It is 
nestling up to me, fawning upon me, touching my hands. 
Man, man, can’t you feel that it is here?” 

“No,” the Father answered truly. 

“T try to protect myself from its loathsome contact,” 
Guildea continued, with fierce excitement, clutching the thick 
rug with both hands. “ But nothing is of any avail against 
it. Nothing. What is it? What can it be? Why should it 
have come to me that night?” 
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“Perhaps as a punishment,” said the Father, with a quick 
softness. 

“For what?” 

“You hated affection. You put human feeling aside with 
contempt. You had, you desired to have, no love for any- 
one. Nor did you desire to receive any love from anything. 
Perhaps this is a punishment.” 

Guildea stared into his face. 

“D’you believe that?” he cried. 

“T don't know,” said the Father. “ But it may be so. Try 
to endure it, even to welcome it. Possibly then the persecu- 
tion will cease.” 

“IT know it means me no harm,” Guildea exclaimed, “ it 
seeks me out of affection. It was led to me by some amazing 
attraction which I exercise over it ignorantly. I know that. 
But to a man of my nature that is the ghastly part of the 
matter. If it would hate me, I could bear it. If it would 
attack me, éf it would try to do me some dreadful harm, I 
should become a man again. I should be braced to fight 
against it. But this gentleness, this abominable solicitude, 
this brainless worship of an idiot, persistent, sickly, horribly 
physical, I cannot endure. What does it want of me? What 
would it demand of me? It nestles to me. It leans against 
me. I feel its touch, like the touch of a feather, trembling 
about my heart, as if it sought to number my pulsations, to 
find out the inmost secrets of my impulses and desires. No 
privacy is left to me.” He sprang up excitedly. “I cannot 
withdraw,” he cried. “I cannot be alone, untouched, un- 
worshipped, unwatched for even one half-second. Murchison, 
I am dying of this, I am dying.” 

He sank down again in his chair, staring apprebensively 
on all sides, with the passion of some blind man, deluded in 
the belief that by his furious and continued effort he will 
attain sight. The Father knew well that he sought to pierce 
the veil of the invisible, and have knowledge of the thing 
that loved him. 

“ Guildea,” the Father said, with insistent earnestness, 
“try to endure this—do more—try to give this thing what it 
seeks.” 

“But it seeks my love.” 
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“Learn to give it your love and it may go, having received 
what it came for.” 

“T’sh! You talk like a priest. Suffer your persecutors. 
Do good to them that despitefully use you. You talk as a 
priest.” 

“As a friend I spoke naturally, indeed, right out of my 
heart. The idea suddenly came to me that all this—truth or 
seeming, it doesn’t matter which—may be some strange form 
of lesson. I have had lessons—painful ones. I shall have 
many more. If you could welcome——” 

“IT can’t! I can’t!” Guildea cried fiercely. “Hatred! I 
can give it that—always that, nothing but that—hatred, 
hatred.” 

He raised his voice, glared into the emptiness of the room, 
and repeated, “‘ Hatred!” 

As he spoke the waxen pallor of his cheeks increased, 
until he looked like a corpse with living eyes. The Father 
feared that he was going to collapse and faint, but suddenly 
he raised himself upon his chair and said, in a high and keen 
voice full of suppressed excitement: 

“Murchison, Murchison!” 

“Yes. What is it?” 

An amazing ecstasy shone in Guildea’s eyes. 

“It wants to leave me,” he cried. “It wants to go! Don’t 
lose a moment! Let it out! The window—the window!” 

The Father wondering, went to the near window, drew 
aside the curtains and pushed it open. The branches of the 
trees in the garden creaked drily in the light wind. Guildea 
leaned forward on the arms of his chair. There was silence 
for a moment. Then Guildea, speaking in a rapid whisper, 
said: 

“No, no. Open this door—open the hall door. I feel—I 
feel that it will return the way it came. Make haste—ah, 
go!” 

The Father obeyed—to soothe him, hurried to the door and 
opened it wide. Then he glanced back to Guildea. He was 
standing up, bent forward. His eyes were glaring with eager 
expectation, and, as the Father turned, he made a furious 
gesture towards the passage with his thin hands. 

The Father hastened out and down the stairs. As he 
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descended in the twilight he fancied he heard a slight cry 
from the room behind him, but he did not pause. He flung 
the hall door open, standing back against the wall. After 
waiting a moment—to satisfy Guildea, he was about to close 
the door again, and had his hand on it, when he was 
attracted irresistibly to look forth towards the park. The 
night was lit by a young moon, and, gazing through the 
railings, his eyes fell upon a bench beyond them. 

Upon the bench something was sitting, huddled together 
very strangely. 

The Father remembered instantly Guildea’s description of 
that former night, that night of Advent, and a sensation of 
horror-stricken curiosity stole through him. 

Was there really something that had indeed come to the 
Professor? And had it finished its work, fulfilled its desire 
and gone back to its former existence? 

The Father hesitated a moment in the doorway. Then he 
stepped out resolutely and crossed the road, keeping his eyes 
fixed upon this black or dark object that leaned so strangely 
upon the bench. He could not tell yet what it was like, but 
he fancied it was unlike anything with which his eyes were 
acquainted. He reached the opposite path, and was about to 
pass through the gate in the railings, when his arm was 
brusquely grasped. He started, tummed round, and saw a 
policeman eyeing him suspiciously. 

“What are you up to?” said the policeman. 

The Father was suddenly aware that he had no hat upon 
his head, and that his appearance, as he stole forward in his 
cassock, with his eyes intently fixed upon the bench in the 
park, was probably unusual enough to excite suspicion. 

“It’s all right, policeman,” he answered quickly, thrusting 
some money into the constable’s hand. 

Then, breaking from him, the Father hurried towards the 
bench, bitterly vexed at the interruption. When he reached 
it, nothing was there. Guildea’s experience had been almost 
exactly repeated and, filled with unreasonable disappointment, 
the Father returned to the house, entered it, shut the door 
and hastened up the narrow stairway into the library. 

On the hearth-rug, close to the fire, he found Guildea 
lying with his head loiled against the armchair from which 
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he had recently risen. There was a shocking expression of 
terror on his convulsed face. On examining him the Father 
found that he was dead. 

The doctor, who was called in, said that the cause of 
death was failure of the heart. 

When Father Murchison was told this, he murmured: 

“ Failure of the heart! It was that then!” 

He turned to the doctor and said: 

“Could it have been prevented?” 

The doctor drew on his gloves and answered: 

“Possibly, if it had been taken in time. Weakness of the 
heart requires a great deal of care. The Professor was too 
much absorbed in his work. He should have lived very 
differently.” 

The Father nodded. 

“Yes, yes,” he said sadly, 


THE DEMON LOVER 
Elizabeth Bowen 


Towards the end of her day in London Mrs, Drover went 
round to her shut-up house to look for several things she 
wanted to take away. Some belonged to herself, some to 
her family, who were by now used to their country life. It 
was late August; it had been a steamy, showery day: at the 
moment the trees down the pavement glittered in an escape of 
humid yellow afternoon sun. Against the next batch of 
clouds, already piling up ink-dark, broken chimneys and 
parapets stood out. In her once familiar street, as in any 
unused channel, an unfamiliar queerness had silted up; a 
cat wove itself in and out of railings, but no human eye 
watched Mrs. Drover’s return. Shifting some parcels under 
her arm, she slowly forced round her latchkey in an un- 
willing lock, then gave the door, which had warped, a push 
with her knee. Dead air came out to meet her as she went in. 
The staircase window having been boarded up, no light 
came down into the hall. But one door, she could just see, 
stood ajar, so she went quickly through into the room and 
unshuttered the big window in there. Now the prosaic 
woman, looking about her, was more perplexed than she 
knew by everything that she saw, by traces of her long former 
habit of life—the yellow smoke-stain up the white marble 
mantelpiece, the ring left by a vase on the top of the 
escritoire; the bruise in the wallpaper where, on the door 
being thrown open widely, the china handle had always hit 
the wall. The piano, having gone away to be stored, had 
left what looked like claw-marks on its part of the parquet. 
Though not much dust had seeped in, each object wore a 
film of another kind; and, the only ventilation being the 
chimney, the whole drawing-room smelled of the cold hearth. 
Mrs. Drover put down her parcels on the escritoire and left 
the room to proceed upstairs; the things she wanted were 
in a bedroom chest. 

She had been anxious to see how the house was—the part- 
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time caretaker she shared with some neighbours was away 
this week on his holiday, known to be not yet back. At the 
best of times he did not look in often, and she was never 
sure that she trusted him. There were some cracks in the 
structure, left by the last bombing, on which she was 
anxious to keep an eye. Not that one could do anything—— 

A shaft of refracted daylight now lay across the hall. She 
stopped dead and stared at the hall table—on this lay a 
letter addressed to her. 

She thought first—then the caretaker must be back. All 
the same, who, seeing the house shuttered, would have drop- 
ped a letter in at the box? It was not a circular, it was not 
a bill. And the post office redirected, to the address in the 
country, everything for her that came through the post. The 
caretaker (even if he were back) did not know she was due 
in London to-day—her call here had been planned to be a 
surprise—so his negligence in the manner of this letter, leaving 
it to wait in the dusk and the dust, annoyed her. Annoyed, 
she picked up the letter, which bore no stamp. But it cannot 
be important, or they would know. ... She took the letter 
rapidly upstairs with her, without a stop to look at the 
writing till she reached what had been her bedroom, where 
she fet in light. The room looked over the garden and other 
gardens: the sun had gone in; as the clouds sharpened and 
lowered, the trees and rank lawns seemed already to smoke 
with dark. Her reluctance to look again at the letter came 
from the fact that she felt intruded upon—and by someone 
contemptuous of her ways. However, in the tenseness pre- 
ceding the fall of rain she read it: it was a few lines. 


Dear Kathleen, 

You will not have forgotten that to-day is our 
anniversary, and the day we said. The years have gone 
by at once slowly and fast. In view of the fact that 
nothing has changed, I shall rely upon you to keep your 
promise. I was sorry to see you leave London, but was 
satisfied that you would be back in time. You may 
expect me, therefore, at the hour arranged. 

Until then... 
K. 
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Mrs. Drover looked for the date: it was to-day’s. She 
dropped the letter on to the bed-springs, then picked it up 
to see the writing again—her lips, beneath the remains of 
lipstick, beginning to’ go white. She felt so much the change 
in her own face that she went to the mirror, polished a clear 
patch in it and looked at once urgently and stealthily in. 
She was confronted by a woman of forty-four, with eyes 
starting out under a hat-brim that had been rather carelessly 
pulled down. She had not put on any more powder since 
she left the shop where she ate her solitary tea. The pearls 
her husband had given her on their marriage hung loose 
round her now rather thinner throat, slipping into the V of 
the pink wool jumper her sister knitted last autumn as they 
sat round the fire. Mrs. Drover’s most normal expression was 
one of controlled worry, but of assent. Since the birth of the 
third of her little boys, attended by a quite serious illness, 
she had had an intermittent muscular flicker to the left of 
her mouth, but in spite of this she could always sustain a 
Manner that was at once energetic and calm. 

Turning from her own face as precipitately as she had gone 
to meet it, she went to the chest where the things were, un- 
locked it, threw up the lid and knelt to search. But as rain 
began to come crashing down she could not keep from looking 
over her shoulder at the stripped bed on which the letter lay. 
Behind the blanket of rain the clock of the church that still 
stood struck six—with rapidly heightening apprehension she 
counted each of the slow strokes. “‘ The hour arranged. ... 
My God,” she said, “ what hour? How shouldI...? After 
twenty-five years...” 


The young girl talking to the soldier in the garden had not 
ever completely seen his face. It was dark; they were saying 
good-bye under a tree.’ Now and then—for it felt, from not 
seeing him at this intense moment, as though she had never 
seen him at all—she verified his presence for these few 
moments longer by putting out a hand, which he each time 
pressed, without very much kindness, and painfully, on to 
one of the breast buttons of his uniform. That cut of the 
button on the palm of her band was, principally, what she 
was to carry away. This was so near the end of a leave 
from France that she could only wish him gone already. It 
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was August 1916. Being not kissed, being drawn away from 
and looked at intimidated Kathleen till she imagined spectral 
glitters in the place of his eyes. Turning away and looking 
back up the lawn she saw, through the branches of trees, 
the drawing-room window alight: she caught a breath for 
the moment when she could go running back there into 
the safe arms of her mother and sister, and cry: “‘ What 
shall I do, what shall I do? He has gone.” 

Hearing her catch her breath, her fiancé said, without 
feeling: “Cold?” 

“You're going away such a long way.” 

“Not so far as you think.” 

“T don’t understand?” 

“You don’t have to,” he said. “You will. You know 
what we said.” : 

“But that was—suppose you—I mean, suppose.” 

“T shall be with you,” he said, “sooner or later. You 
won’t forget that. You need do nothing but wait.” 

Only a little more than a minute later she was free to 
run up the silent lawn. Looking in through the window at 
her mother and sister, who did not for the moment perceive 
her, she already felt that unnatural promise drive down 
between her and the rest of all human kind. No other way 
of having given herself could have made her feel so apart, 
lost and foresworn. She could not have plighted a more 
sinister troth. 

Kathleen behaved well when, some months later, her 
fiancé was reported missing, presumed killed. Her family 
not only supported her but were able to praise her courage 
without stint because they could not regret, as a husband 
for her, the man they knew almost nothing about. They 
hoped she would in a year or two, console herself—and 
had it been only a question of consolation things might have 
gone much straighter ahead. But her trouble, behind just 
a little grief, was a complete dislocation from everything. 
She did not reject other lovers, for these failed to appear: 
for years she failed to attract men—and with the approach 
of her thirties she became natural enough to share her 
family’s anxiousness on this score. She began to put herself 
out, to wonder; and at thirty-two she was very greatly 
relieved to find herself being courted by William Drover. 
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She married him, and the two of them settled down in this 
quiet, arboreal part of Kensington: in this house the years 
piled up, her children were born and they all lived till they 
were driven out by the bombs of the next war. Her move- 
ments as Mrs. Drover were circumscribed, and she dis- 
missed any idea that they were still watched. 

As things were—dead or living the letter-writer sent her 
only a threat. Unable, for some minutes, to go on kneeling 
with her back exposed to the empty room, Mrs. Drover 
rose from the chest to sit on an upright chair whose back 
was firmly against the wall. The desuetude of her former 
bedroom, her married London home’s whole air of being 
a cracked cup from which memory, with its reassuring 
power, had either evaporated or leaked away, made a 
crisis—and at just this crisis the letter-writer had, know- 
ledgeably, struck. The hollowness of the house this evening 
cancelled years on years of voices, habits and steps. Through 
the shut windows she only heard rain fall on the roofs 
around. To rally herself, she said she was in a mood—and, 
for two or three seconds shutting her eyes, told herself that 
she had imagined the letter. But she opened them—there it 
lay on the bed. 

On the supernatural side of the letter’s entrance she was 
not permitting her mind to dwell. Who in London knew 
she meant to call at the house to-day? Evidently, however, 
this had been known. The caretaker, had he come back, had 
had no cause to expect her: he would have taken the letter 
in his pocket, to forward it, at his own time, through the 
post. There was no other sign that the caretaker had been 
in—but, if not? Letters dropped in at doors of deserted 
houses do not fly or walk to tables in halls. They do not 
sit on the dust of empty tables with the air of certainty 
that they will be found. There is needed some human hand 
—but nobody but the caretaker had a key. Under circum- 
stances she did not care to consider, a house can be entered 
without a key. It was possible that she was not alone now. 
She might be waited for, downstairs. Waited for—until 
when? Until “the hour arranged.” At least that was not 
six o'clock: six had struck. 

She rose from the chair and went over and locked the 
door. 
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The thing was, to get out. To fly? No, not that: she 
had to catch her train. As a woman whose utter dependa- 
bility was the keystone of her family life she was not 
willing to return to the country, to her husband, her little 
boys and her sister, without the objects she had come to 
fetch. Resuming work at the chest she set about making up 
a number of parcels in a rapid, fumbling-decisive way. 
These, with her shopping parcels, would be too much to 
carry; these meant a taxi—at the thought of the taxi her 
heart went up and her normal breathing resumed. I will 
ring up the taxi now; the taxi cannot come too soon: I 
shall hear the taxi out there running its engine, till I walk 
calmly down to it through the hall. I'll ring up—but no: the 
telephone is cut off... . She tugged at a knot she had tied 
wrong. 

The idea of flight. ... He was never kind to me, not 
really. I don’t remember him kind at all. Mother said he 
never considered me. He was set on me, that was what it 
was—not love. Not love, not meaning a person well. What 
did he do, to make me promise like that? I can’t remember 
—But she found that she could. 

She remembered with such dreadful acuteness that the 
twenty-five years since then dissolved like smoke and she 
instinctively tooked for the weal left by the button on the 
palm of her hand. She remembered not only all that he 
said and did but the complete suspension of her existence 
during that August week. I was not myself—they all told 
me so at the time. She remembered—but with one white 
burning blank as where acid has dropped on a photograph: 
under no conditions could she remember his face. 

So, wherever he may be waiting, I shall not know him. 
You have no time to run from a face you do not expect. 

The thing was to get to the taxi before any clock struck 
what could be the hour. She would slip down the street 
and round the side of the square to where the square gave 
on the main road. She would return to the taxi, safe, to 
her own door, and bring the solid driver into the house with 
her to pick up the parcels from room to room. The idea 
of the taxi driver made her decisive, bold: she unlocked 
her door, went to the top of the staircase and listened 
down. 
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She heard nothing—but while she was hearing nothing 
the passé air of the staircase was disturbed by a draught 
that travelled up to her face. It emanated from the base- 
ment: down there a door or window was being opened by 
someone who chose this moment to leave the house. 

The rain had stopped; the pavements steamily shone as 
Mrs. Drover let herself out by inches from her own front 
door into the empty street. The unoccupied houses opposite 
continued to meet her look with their damaged stare. 
Making towards the thoroughfare and the taxi, she tried not 
to keep looking behind. Indeed, the silence was so intense 
—one of those creeks of London silence exaggerated this 
summer by the damage of war—that no tread could have 
gained on hers unheard. Where her street debouched on the 
square where people went on living, she grew conscious of 
and checked her unnatural pace. Across the open end of the 
square two buses impassively passed each other: women, 
a perambulator, cyclists, a man wheeling a barrow signalised, 
once again, the ordinary flow of life. At the square’s most 
populous corner should be—and was—the short taxi rank. 
This evening, only one taxi—but this, although it presented 
its blank rump, appeared already to be alertly waiting for 
her. Indeed, without looking round the driver started his 
engine as she panted up from behind and put her hand on 
the door. As she did so, the clock struck seven. The taxi 
faced the main road: to make the trip back to her house 
it would have to turn—she had settled back on the seat and 
the taxi had turned before she, surprised by its knowing 
movement, recollected that she had not “said where.” She 
leaned forward to scratch at the glass panel that divided the 
driver’s head from her own. 

The driver braked to what was almost a stop, tumed 
round and slid the glass panel back: the jolt of this flung 
Mrs. Drover forward till her face was aimost into the 
glass. Through the aperture driver and passenger, not six 
inches between them, remained for an eternity eye to eye. 
Mrs. Drover’s mouth hung open for some seconds before 
she could issue her first scream. After that she continued 
to scream freely and to beat with her gloved hands on the 
glass all round as the taxi, accelerating without mercy, made 
off with her into the hinterland of deserted streets. 


A. V. LAIDER 
Sir Max Beerbohm 


I unpacked my things and went down to await luncheon. 

It was good to be here again in this little old sleepy hostel 
by the sea. Hostel I say, though it spelt itself without an s 
and even placed a circumflex above the o. It made no 
other pretensions. It was very cosy indeed. 

I had been here just a year before, in mid-February, 
after an attack of influenza. And now I had returned, after 
an attack of influenza. Nothing was changed. It had 
been raining when I left, and the waiter—there was but a 
single, very old waiter—had told me it was only a shower. 
That waiter was still here, not a day older. And the 
shower had not ceased. 

Steadfastly it fell on to the sands, steadfastly into the 
iron-grey sea. I stood looking out at it from the windows 
of the hall, admiring it very much. There seemed to be 
little else to do. What little there was I did. I mastered 
the contents of a blue hand-bill which, pinned to the 
wall just beneath the framed engraving of Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation, gave token of a concert that was to be held— 
or rather, was to have been held some weeks ago—in the 
Town Hall, for the benefit of the Life-Boat Fund. I looked 
at the barometer, tapped it, was not the wiser. I glanced 
at a pamphlet about Our Dying Industries (a theme on 
which Mr. Joseph Ohamberlain was at that time trying to 
alarm us). I wandered to the letter-board. 

These letter-boards always fascinate me. Usually some 
two or three of the envelopes stuck into the cross-garterings 
have a certain newness and freshness. They seem sure 
they will yet be claimed. Why not? Why shouldn’t John 
Doe, Esq., or Mrs. Richard Roe, turn up at any moment? 
I do not know. I can only say that nothing in the world 
seems to me more unlikely. Thus it is that these young bright 
envelopes touch my heart even more than do their dusty 
and sallow seniors. Sour resignation is less touching than 
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impatience for what will not be, than the eagerness that has 
to wane and wither. Soured beyond measure these old 
envelopes are. They are not nearly so nice as they should 
be to the young ones. They lose no chance of sneering and 
discouraging. Such dialogues as this are only too frequent: 

A VERY YOUNG ENVELOPE: Something in me 
whispers that he will come to-day! 

A VERY OLD ENVELOPE: He? Well that’s good! 
Ha, ha, ha! Why didn’t he come last week, when you 
came? What reason have you for supposing he'll ever 
come now? It isn’t as if he were a frequenter of the place, 
He’s never been here. His name is utterly unknown here. 
You don’t suppose he’s coming on the chance of finding 
you? 

ANV.YE.: It may seem silly, but—something in me 
whispers—— 

A.V.OE.: Something in you? One has only to look at 
you to see there’s nothing in you but a note scribbled to 
him by a cousin. Look at me. There are three sheets, 
closely written, in me. The lady to whom I am addressed —— 

A.V.YE.: Yes, sir, yes; you told me all about her 
yesterday. 

A.V.OE.: And I shall do so to-day and to-morrow and 
every day and all day tong. That young lady was a widow. 
She stayed here many times. She was delicate, and the air 
suited her. She was poor, and the tariff was just within her 
means. She was lonely, and had need of love. I have in me 
for her a passionate avowal and strictly honourable proposal, 
written to her, after many rough copies, by a gentleman who 
had made her acquaintance under this very roof. He was 
rich, he was charming, he was in the prime of life. He had 
asked if he might write to her. She had flutteringly granted 
his request. He posted me to her the day after his return 
to London. I looked forward to being torn open by her. I 
was very sure she would wear me and my contents next to 
her bosom. She was gone. She had left no address. She 
never returned. ... This I tell you, and shall continue to 
tell you, not because I want any of your callow sympathy— 
no, thank you!—but that you may judge how much less 
than slight are the chances that you yourself. 
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But my reader has overheard these dialogues as often as I. 
He wants to know what was odd about this particular letter- 
board before which I was standing. At first glance I saw 
nothing odd about it. But presently I distinguished a hand- 
writing that was vaguely familiar. It was mine. I stared, I 
wondered. There is always a slight shock in seeing an envelope 
of one’s own after it has gone through the post. It looks as if 
it had gone through so much. But this was the first time I 
had ever seen an envelope of mine eating its heart out in 
bondage on a letter-board. This was outrageous. This was 
hardly to be believed. Sheer kindness had impelled me to 
write to “A. V. Laider, Esq.,” and this was the result! I 
hadn’t minded receiving no answer. Only now, indeed, did I 
remember that I hadn’t received one. In multitudinous Lon- 
don the memory of A. V. Laider and his trouble had soon 
passed from my mind. But—well, what a lesson not to go 
out of one’s way to write to casual acquaintances! 

My envelope seemed not to recognise me as its writer. Its 
gaze was the more piteous for being blank. Even so had I 
once been gazed at by a dog that I had lost and, after many 
days, found in the Battersea home. “I don’t know who you 
are, but whoever you are, claim me, take me out of this!” 
That was my dog’s appeal. This was the appeal of my 
envelope. 

I raised my hand to the letter-board, meaning to effect a 
swift and lawless rescue, but paused at sound of a footstep 
behind me. The old waiter had come to tell me that my 
luncheon was ready. I followed him out of the hall, not, 
however, without a bright glance across my shoulder to 
reassure the little captive that I should come back. 

I had the sharp appetite of the convalescent, and this the 
sea-air had whetted already to a finer edge. In touch with a 
dozen oysters, and with stout, I soon shed away the unreason- 
ing anger I had felt against A. V. Laider. I became merely 
sorry for him that he had not received a letter which might 
perhaps have comforted him. In touch with cutlets, I felt how 
sorely he had needed comfort. And anon, by the big bright 
fireside of that small dark smoking-room where, a year ago, 
on the last evening of my stay here, he and I had at length 
spoken to each other, I reviewed in detail the tragic ex- 
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perience he had told me; and I fairly revelled in reminiscent 
sympathy with him... 


A. V. Larmer—I had looked him up in the visitors’ book on 
the night of his arrival. I myself had arrived the day before, 
and had been rather sorry there was no one else staying here. 
A convalescent by the sea likes to have some one to observe, 
to wonder about, at meal-time. I was glad when, on my 
second evening, I found seated at the table opposite to mine 
another guest. I was the gladder because he was just the right 
kind of guest. He was enigmatic. By this I mean that he did 
mot look soldierly nor financial nor artistic nor anything 
definite at all. He offered a clean slate for speculation. And 
thank heaven! he evidently wasn’t going to spoil the fun by 
engaging me in conversation later on. A decently unsociable 
man, anxious to be left alone. 

The heartiness of his appetite, in contrast with his extreme 
fragility of aspect and limpness of demeanour, assured me 
that he, too, had just had influenza. I liked him for that. Now 
and again our eyes met and were instantly parted. We 
managed, as a rule, to observe each other indirectly. Nor did 
it seem to me that a spiritual melancholy, though I imagined 
him sad at the best of times, was his sole asset. I conjectured 
that he was clever. I thought he might also be imaginative. 
At first glance I had mistrusted him. A shock of white hair, 
combined with a young face and dark eyebrows, does some- 
how make a man look like a charlatan. But it is foolish to 
be guided by an accident of colour. I had soon rejected my 
first impression of my fellow-diner. I found him very 
sympathetic. 

Anywhere but in England it would be impossible for two 
solitary men, howsoever much reduced by influenza, to spend 
five or six days in the same hostel and not exchange a single 
word. That is one of the charms of England. Had Laider 
and J been born and bred in any other land we should have 
become acquainted before the end of our first evening in the 
smali smoking-room, and have found ourselves irrevocably 
committed to go on talking to each other throughout the 
rest of our visit. We might, it is true, have happened to like 
each other more than any one we had ever met. This off- 
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chance may have occurred to us both. But it counted for 
nothing as against the certain surrender of quietude and 
liberty. We slightly bowed to each other as we entered or left 
the dining-room or smoking-room, and as we met on the 
widespread sands or in the shop that had a small and faded 
circulating library. That was all. Our mutual aloofness was 
a positive bond between us. 

‘Had he been much older than I, the responsibility for our 
silence would of course have been his alone. But he was not, 
I judged, more than five or six years ahead of me, and thus 
I might without impropriety have taken it on myself to per- 
form that hard and perilous feat which English people call, 
with a shiver, “ breaking the ice.” He had reason, therefore, 
to be as grateful to me as I to him. Each of us, not the less 
frankly because silently, recognised his obligation to the 
other. And when, on the fast evening of my stay, the ice 
actually was broken no ill-will rose between us: neither of 
us was to blame. 

It was a Sunday evening. I had been out for a long last 
walk and had come in very late to dinner. Laider left his 
table almost immediately after I sat down to mine. When I 
entered the smoking-room I found him reading a weekly 
review which I had bought the day before. It was a crisis. 
He could not silently offer, nor could I have silently accepted, 
sixpence. It was a crisis. We faced it like men. He made, 
by word of mouth, a graceful apology. Verbally, not by 
signs, I besought him to go on reading. But this, of course, 
was a vain counsel of perfection. The social code forced us 
to talk now. We obeyed it like men. To reassure him that 
our position was not so desperate as it might seem, I took the 
earliest opportunity to mention that I was going away early 
next morning. In the tone of his “Oh, are you?” he tried 
bravely to imply that he was sorry, even now, to hear that. 
In a way, perhaps, he really was sorry. We had got on so 
well together, he and I. Nothing could efface the memory 
of that. Nay, we seemed to be hitting it off even now. 
Influenza was not our sole theme. We passed from that to 
the aforesaid weekly review, and to correspondence that was 
raging therein on Faith and Reason. 

This correspondence had now reached its fourth and 
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penultimate stage—its Australian stage. It is hard to see why 
these correspondences spring up; one only knows that they 
do spring up, suddenly, like street crowds. There comes, it 
would seem, a moment when the whole English-speaking race 
ig unconsciously bursting to have its say about some one 
thing—the split infinitive, or the habits of migratory birds, 
or faith and reason, or what-not. Whatever weekly review 
happens at such a moment to contain a reference, however 
remote, to the theme in question reaps the storm. Gusts of 
letters blow in from all corners of the British Isles. These 
are presently reinforced by Canada in full blast. A few weeks 
later the Anglo-Indians weigh in. In due course we have the 
help of our Australian cousins. By that time, however, we 
of the Mother Country have got our second wind, and so 
determined are we to make the most of it that at last even 
the editor suddenly loses patience and says “ This corres- 
pondence must now cease.—Ed.” and wonders why on earth 
he ever allowed anything so tedious and idiotic to begin. 

I pointed out to Laider one of the Australian letters that 
had especially pleased me in the current issue. It was from 
“A Melbourne Man,” and was of the abrupt kind which 
declares that “ all your correspondents have been groping in 
the dark” and then settles the whole matter in one short 
sharp flash. The flash in this instance was “ Reason is faith 
—faith reason—that is all we know on earth and all we need 
to know.” The writer then enclosed his card and was, etc., 
“A Melbourne Man.” I said to Laider how very restful it 
was, after influenza, to read anything that meant nothing 
whatsoever. Laider was inclined to take the letter more 
seriously than I, and to be mildly metaphysical. I said that 
for me faith and reason were two separate things, and (as 
I am no good at metaphysics, however mild) I offered a 
definite example to coax the talk on to ground where I should 
be safer. “‘ Palmistry, for example,” I said. “ Deep down in 
my heart I believe in palmistry.” 

Laider turned in his chair. “ You believe in palmistry?” 

I hesitated. “Yes, somehow I do. Why? I haven’t the 
slightest notion. I can give myself all sorts of reasons for 
laughing it to scom. My common sense utterly rejects it. Of 
course the shape of the hand means something—is more or 
less an index of character. But the idea that my past and 
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future are neatly mapped out on my palms——” I shrugged 
my shoulders. 

“You don’t like that idea?” asked Laider in his gentle, 
rather academic voice. 

“T only say it’s a grotesque idea.” 

“Yet you do believe in it?” 

“T’ve a grotesque belief in it, yes.” 

“ Are you sure your reason for calling this idea ‘ grotesque’ 
isn’t merely that you dislike it?” 

“ Well,” I said, with the thrilling hope that he was a com- 
panion in absurdity, “doesn’t it seem grotesque to you?” 

“Tt seems strange.” 

“You believe in it?” 

“Oh, absolutely.” 

“ Hurrah!” 

He smiled at my pleasure, and I, at the risk of re- 
entanglement in metaphysics, claimed him as_ standing 
shoulder to shoulder with me against “ A Melbourne Man.” 
This claim he gently disputed. “You may think me very 
prosaic,” he said, “ but I can’t believe without evidence.” 

* Well, I’m equally prosaic and equally at a disadvantage: 
I can’t take my own belief as evidence, and I've no other 
evidence to go on.” 

He asked me if I had ever made a study of palmistry. I 
said I had read one of Desbarolle’s books years ago, and one 
of Heron-Allen’s. But, he asked, had I tried to test them by 
the lines on my own hands or on the hands of my friends? I 
confessed that my actual practice in palmistry had been of a 
merely passive kind—the prompt extension of my palm to 
anyone who would be so good as to “read” it and truckle 
for a few minutes to my egoism. (I hoped Laider might do 
this.) 

“* Then I almost wonder,” he said, with his sad smile, “ that 
you haven’t lost your belief, after all the nonsense you must 
have heard. There are so many young girls who go in for 
palmistry. I am sure all the five foolish virgins were ‘ awfully 
keen on it’ and used to say ‘ You can be fed, but not driven,’ 
and ‘ You are likely to have a serious illness between the ages 
of forty and forty-five,’ and ‘ You are by nature rather lazy, 
but can be very energetic by fits and starts.” And most of the 
professionals, I’m told, are as silly as the young girls.” 
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For the honour of the profession, I named three prac- 
titioners whom I had found really good at reading character. 
He asked whether any of them had been right about past 
events. I confessed that, as a matter of fact, all three of them 
had been right in the main. This seemed to amuse him. He 
asked whether any of them had predicted anything which 
had since come true. I confessed that all three had pre- 
dicted that I should do several things which I had since done 
rather unexpectedly. He asked if I didn’t accept this as at 
any rate a scrap of evidence. I said I could only regard it as 
a fluke—a rather remarkable fluke. 

The superiority of his sad smile was beginning to get on 
my nerves. I wanted him to see that he was as absurd as I. 
“Suppose,” I said, “‘suppose for sake of argument that 
you and I are nothing but helpless automata created to do 
just this and that, and to have just that and this done to us. 
Suppose, in fact, we haven’t any free will whatsoever. Is it 
likely or conceivable that the Power that fashioned us would 
take the trouble to jot down in cipher on our hands just 
what was in store for us?” 

Laider did not answer this question, he did but annoyingly 
ask me another. “ You believe in free will?” 

“Yes, of course. I'll be hanged if I’m an automaton.” 

“ And you believe in free will just as in palmistry—without 
apy reason?” 

“Oh, no. Everything points to our having free will.” 

“Everything? What, for instance?” 

This rather cornered me. I dodged out, as lightly as I 
could, by saying “I suppose you would say it was written in 
my hand that I should be a believer in free will.” 

“ Ah, I’ve no doubt it is.” 

I held out my palms. But, to my great disappointment, he 
looked quickly away from them. He had ceased to smile. 
There was agitation in his voice as he explained that he 
never looked at people’s hands now. ‘“ Never now—never 
again.” He shook his head as though to beat off some 
memory. 

I was much embarrassed by my indiscretion. [ hastened 
to tide over the awkward moment by saying that if J could 
read hands I wouldn’t, for fear of the awful things I might 
see there. 
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“ Awful things, yes,” he whispered, nodding at the fire. 

* Not,” I said in self-defence, “ that there’s anything very 
awful, so far as I know, to be read in my hands.” 

He turned his gaze from the fire to me. “ You aren’t a 
murderer, for example?” 

“Oh, no,” I replied, with a nervous laugh. 

“7 am.” 

This was more than awkward, it was a painful moment 
for me; and I am afraid I must have started or winced, for 
he instantly begged my pardon. “I don’t know,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“ why I said it. I’m usually a very reticent man. 
But sometimes” He pressed his brow. “ What you must 
think of me!” 

I begged him to dismiss the matter from his mind. 

“It's very good of you to say that; but—I’ve placed 
myself as well as you in a false position. I ask you to 
believe that I’m not the sort of man who is ‘ wanted’ or ever 
was ‘wanted’ by the police. I should be bowed out of any 
police-station at which I gave myself up. I’m not a murderer 
in any bald sense of the word. No.” 

My face must have perceptibly brightened, for “* Ah,” he 
gaid, “don’t imagine I’m not a murderer at all. Morally, I 
am.” He looked at the clock. I pointed out that the night 
was young. He assured me that his story was not a long one. 
I assured him that I hoped it was. He said I was very kind. 
I denied this. He wamed me that what he had to tell might 
rather tend to stiffen my unwilling faith in palmistry, and to 
shake my opposite and cherished faith in free will. I said 
“Never mind.” He stretched his hands pensively forward 
toward the fire. I settled myself back in my chair. 

“My hands,” he said, staring at the backs of them, “ are 
the hands of a very weak man. I dare say you know enough 
of palmistry to see that for yourself. You notice the slightness 
of the thumbs and of the two ‘little’ fingers. They are the 
hands of a weak and over-sensitive man—a man without 
confidence, a man who would certainly waver in an emer- 
gency. Rather Hamlet-ish hands,” he mused. “ And I’m like 
Hamlet in other respects, too: I’m no fool, and I’ve rather 
a noble disposition, and I’m unlucky. But Hamlet was luckier 
than I in one thing: he was a murderer by accident, where- 
as the murders that I committed one day fourteen years ago 
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—for I must tell you it wasn’t one murder, but many murders 
that I committed—were all of them due to the wretched 
inherent weakness of my own wretched self. 

“T was twenty-six—no, twenty-seven years old, and rather 
a nondescript person, as I am now. I was supposed to have 
been called to the Bar. In fact, I believe I had been called to 
the Bar. I hadn’t listened to the call. I never intended to 
practise, and I never did practise. I only wanted an excuse 
in the eyes of the world for existing. I suppose the nearest I 
have ever came to practising is now at this moment: I am 
defending a murderer. My father had left me well enough 
provided with money. I was able to go my own desultory 
way, riding my hobbies where I would. I had a good stable- 
ful of hobbies. Palmistry was one of them. I was rather 
ashamed of this one. It seemed to me absurd, as it seems to 
you. Like you, though, I believed in it. Unlike you, I had 
done more than merely read a book or so about it. I had 
read innumerable books about it. I had taken casts of all 
my friends’ hands. I had tested and tested again the points 
at which Desbarolle dissented from the gypsies, and—well, 
enough that I had gone into it all rather thoroughly, and 
was as sound a palmist as a man may be without giving his 
whole life to palmistry. 

“On of the first things I had seen in my own hand, as 
soon as I had learned to read it, was that at about the age 
of twenty-six I should have a narrow escape from death— 
from a violent death. There was a clean break in the life- 
line, and a square joining it—the protective square, you know. 
The markings were precisely the same in both hands. It was 
to be the narrowest escape possible. And I wasn’t going to 
escape without injury, either. That is what bothered me. 
There was a faint line connecting the break in the life-line with 
a star on the line of health. Against that star was another 
square. I was to-recover from the injury, whatever it might 
be. Still, I didn’t exactly look forward to it. Soon after I had 
reached the age of twenty-five, I began to feel uncomfortable. 
The thing might be going to happen at any moment. In 
palmistry, you know, it is impossible to pin an event down 
hard and fast to one year. This particular event was to be 
when I was about twenty-six; it mightn’t be till I was 
twenty-seven; it might be while I was only twenty-five. 
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“ And I used to tell myself that it mightn’t be at all. My 
reason rebelled against the whole notion of palmistry, just 
as yours does. I despised my faith in the whole thing, just 
as you despise yours. I used to try not to be so ridiculously 
careful as I was whenever I crossed a street. I lived in 
London at that time. Motor-cars had not yet come in, but 
—what hours, all told, I must have spent standing on curbs, 
very circumspect, very lamentable! It was a pity, I suppose, 
that I had no definite occupation—something to take me out 
of myself. I was one of the victims of private means. There 
came a time when I drove in four-wheelers rather than in 
hansoms, and was doubtful of four-wheelers. Oh, I assure 
you, I was very lamentable indeed. 

“Tf a railway journey could be avoided, I avoided it. My 
uncle had a place in Hampshire. I was very fond of him 
and of his wife. Theirs was the only house I ever went to 
stay in now. I was there for a week in November, not long 
after my twenty-seventh birthday. There were other people 
Staying there, and at the end of the week we all travelled 
back to London together. There were six of us in the car- 
riage: Colonel Elbourn and his wife and their daughter, a 
girl of seventeen ; and another married couple, the Blakes. I 
had been at Winchester with Blake, but had hardly seen him 
since that time. He was in the Indian Civil, and was home on 
leave. He was sailing for India next week. His wife was to 
remain in England for some months, and then join him out 
there. They had been married five years. She was now just 
twenty-four years old. He told me that this was her age. 

“The Elbourns I had never met before. They were 
charming people. We had all been happy together. The 
only trouble had been that on the last night at dinner, my 
uncle asked me if I still went in for ‘the gypsy business,’ as 
he always called it; and of course the three ladies were 
immensely excited, and implored me to ‘do’ their hands. I 
told them it was all nonsense, I said I had forgotten all I 
once knew, I made various excuses; and the matter dropped. 
It was quite true that I had given up reading hands. I avoided 
anything that might remind me of my own hands. And so, 
next morning, it was a great bore to me when, soon after the 
train started, Mrs. Elbourn said it would be ‘too cruel’ of 
me if I refused to do their hands now. Her daughter and 
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Mrs. Blake also said it would be ‘ brutal’; and they were all 
taking off their gloves, and—vwell, of course, I had to give in. 
“TI went to work methodically on Mrs. Elbourn’s hands, 
in the usual way, you know, first sketching the character from 
the backs of them; and there was the usual hush, broken by 
the usual little noises—grunts of assent from the husband, 
cooings of recognition from the daughter. Presently I asked 
to see the palms, and from them I filled in the details of Mrs. 
Elbourn’s character before going on to the events of her life. 
But while I talked I was calculating how old Mrs. Elbourn 
might be. In my first glance at her palms I had seen that 
she could not have been less than twenty-five when she 
married, The daughter was seventeen. Suppose the daughter 
had been born a year later—how old would the mother be? 
Forty-three, yes. Not less than that, poor woman!” 

Laider looked at me. “ Why ‘poor woman,’ you wonder? 
Well, in that first glance I had seen other things than her 
marriage-line. I had seen a very complete break in the lines 
of life and of fate. I had seen violent death there. At what 
age? Not fater, not possibly later, than forty-three. While I 
talked to her about the things that had happened in her 
girlhood, the back of my brain was hard at work on those 
marks of catastrophe. I was horribly wondering that she was 
still alive. It was impossible that between her and that 
catastrophe there could be more than a few short months. 
And all the time I was talking; and I suppose I acquitted 
myself well, for I remember that when I ceased I had a sort 
of ovation from the Elbourns. 

“It was a relief to turn to another pair of hands. Mrs. 
Blake was an amusing young creature, and her hands were 
very characteristic, and prettily odd in form. I allowed 
myself to be rather whimsical about her nature, and, having 
begun in that vein, I went on in it—somehow—even after she 
had turned her palms. In those palms were reduplicated the 
signs I had seen in Mrs. Elbourn’s. It was as though they 
had been copied neatly out. The only difference was in the 
placing of them; and it was this difference that was the 
most horrible point. The fatal age in Mrs. Blake’s hands was 
—not past, no, for here she was. But she might have died 
when she was twenty-one. Twenty-three seemed to be the 
utmost span. She was twenty-four, you know. 
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“T have said that I am a weak man. And you will have 
good proof of that directly. Yet I showed a certain amount 
of strength that day—yes, even on that day which has 
humiliated and saddened the rest of my life. Neither my 
face nor my voice betrayed me when in the palms of 
Dorothy Elbourn I was again confronted with those same 
signs. She was all for knowing the future, poor child! I 
believe I told her all manner of things that were to be. And 
she had no future—none, in this world—except-—— 

“ And then, while I talked, there came to me suddenly a 
suspicion. I wondered it hadn’t come before. You guess 
what it was? It made me feel very cold and strange. I went 
on talking. But, also, I went on—quite separately—thinking. 
The suspicion wasn’t a certainty. This mother and daughter 
were always together. What was to befall the one might 
anywhere—anywhere—befall the other. But a like fate, in 
an equally near future, was in store for that other lady. The 
coincidence was curious, very. Here we all were together— 
here, they and I—I who was narrowly to escape, so soon now, 
what they, so soon now, were to suffer. Oh, there was an 
inference to be drawn. Not a sure inference, I told myself. 
And always I was talking, talking, and the train was swinging 
and swaying noisily along—to what? It was a fast train. Our 
carriage was near the engine. I was talking loudly. Full well 
I had known what I should see in the colonel’s hands. I told 
myself I had not known. I told myself that even now the 
thing I dreaded was not sure to be. Don’t think I was 
dreading it for myself. I wasn’t so ‘lamentable’ as all that— 
now. It was only of them that I thought—only for them. 
I hurried over the colonel’s character and career; I was 
perfunctory. It was Blake’s hands that I wanted. They were 
the hands that mattered. If they had the marks—— Remem- 
ber, Blake was to start for India in the coming week, his 
wife was to remain in England. They would be apart. 
Therefore—— 

“ And the marks were there. And I did nothing—nothing 
but hold forth on the subtleties of Blake’s character. There 
was a thing for me to do. I wanted to do it. I wanted to 
spring to the window and pull the communication-cord. 
Quite a simple thing to do. Nothing easier than to stop a 
train. You just give a sharp pull, and the train slows down, 
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comes to a standstill. And the guard appears at your win- 
dow. You explain to the guard. 

“ Nothing easier than to tell him there is going to be a 
collision. Nothing easier than to insist that you and your 
friends and every other passenger in the train must get out 
at once. ... There are easier things than this? Things that 
need less courage than this? Some of them I could have 
done, I daresay. This thing I was going to do. Oh, I was 
determined that I would do it—directly. 

“T had said all I had to say about Blake’s hands. I had 
brought my entertainment to an end. I had been thanked and 
complimented all round. I was quite at liberty. I was going 
to do what I had to do. I was determined, yes. 

“We were nearing the outskirts of London. The air was 
grey, thickening; and Dorothy Elbourn had said, ‘ Oh, this 
horrible old London! I suppose there’s the same old fog!’ 
And presently I heard her father saying something about 
‘ prevention’ and ‘a short act of Parliament’ and ‘ anthra- 
cite.” And I sat and listened and agreed and——” 

Laider closed his eyes. He passed his hand slowly through 
the air. 

“TI had a racking headache. And when I said so, I was 
told not to talk. I was in bed, and the nurses were always 
telling me not to talk. I was in a hospital. I knew that. But 
I didn’t know why I was there. One day I thought I should 
like to know why, and so I asked. I was feeling much better 
now. They told me, by degrees, that I had had concussion 
of the brain. I had been brought there unconscious, and had 
remained unconscious for forty-eight hours. I had been in 
an accident—a railway accident. This seemed to me odd. I 
had arrived quite safely at my uncle’s place, and I had no 
Memory of any journey since that. In cases of concussion, 
you know, it’s not uncommon for the patient to forget all 
that happened just before the accident ; there may be a blank 
of several hours. So it was in my case. One day my uncle 
was allowed to come and see me. And somehow, suddenly 
at sight of him, the blank was filled in. I remembered, in a 
flash, everything. I was quite calm, though. Or I made 
myself seem so, for I wanted to know how the collision had 
happened. My uncle told me that the engine-driver had 
failed to see a signal because of the fog, and our train had 
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crashed into a goods train. I didn’t ask him about the people 
who were with me. You see, there was no need to ask. Very 
gently my uncle began to tell me, but—I had begun to talk 
strangely, I suppose. I remember the frightened look of my 
uncle’s face, and the nurse scolding him in whispers. 

“ After that, all a blur. It seems that I became very ill 
indeed, wasn’t expected to live. However, I live.” 

There was a long silence. Laider did not look at me, nor 
I at him. The fire was burning low, and he watched it. 

At length he spoke. “You despise me. Naturally. I 
despise myself.” 

“No, I don’t despise you; but——” 

“You blame me.” I did not meet his gaze. “You blame 
me,” he repeated. 

(77 Yes.” 

“ And there, if I may say so, you are a little unjust. It 
isn’t my fault that I was born weak.” 

“But a man may conquer weakness.” 

“Yes, if he is endowed with the strength for that.” 

His fatalism drew from me a gesture of disgust. “Do you 
really mean,” I asked, “that because you didn’t pull that 
cord, you couldn't have pulled it?” 

oe Yes.” 

“ And it’s written in your hands that you couldn’t?” 

He looked at the palms of his hands. “ They are the hands 
of a very weak man,” he said. 

“A man so weak that he cannot believe in the possibility 
of free will for himself or for anyone?” 

“ They are the hands of an intelligent man, who can weigh 
evidence and see things as they are.” 

‘“‘ But answer me: was it fore-ordained that you should not 
pull that cord?” 

“It was fore-ordained.” 

“ And was it actually marked in your hands that you were 
not going to pull it?” 

“ Ah, well you see, it is rather the things one is going to do 
that are actually marked. The things one isn’t going to do— 
the innumerable negative things—how could one expect them 
to be marked?” 

“But the consequences of what one leaves undone may 
be positive?” 
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“ Horribly positive,” he winced. “My hand is the hand 
of a man who has suffered a great deal in later life.” 

“ And was it the hand of a man destined to suffer?” 

“Oh, yes. I thought I told you that.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Well,” I said, with awkward sympathy, “I suppose all 
hands are the hands of people destined to suffer.” 

“Not of people destined to suffer so much as I have 
suffered—as I still suffer.” 

The insistence of his self-pity chilled me, and I harked 
back to a question he had not straightly answered. “ Tell 
me: was it marked in your hands that you were not going 
to pull that cord?” 

Again he looked at his hands, and then, having pressed 
them for a moment to his face, “ It was marked very clearly,” 
he answered, “in their hands.” 


Two or three days after this colloquy there had occurred to 
me in London an idea—an ingenious and comfortable doubt. 
How was Laider to be sure that his brain, recovering from 
concussion, had remembered what happened in the course 
of that railway journey? How was he to know that his brain 
hadn't simply, in its abeyance, invented all this for him? It 
might be that he had never seen those signs in those hands. 
Assuredly, here was a bright loop-hole. I had forthwith 
written to Laider, pointing it out. 

This was the letter which now, at my second visit, I had 
found miserably pent on the letter-board. I remembered my 
promise to rescue it. I arose from the retaining fireside, 
stretched my arms, yawned, and went forth to fulfil my 
Christian purpose. There was no one in the hall. The 
“shower” had at length ceased. The sun. had positively 
come out, and the front door had been thrown open in its 
honour. Everything along the sea-front was beautifully 
gleaming, drying, shimmering. But I was not to be diverted 
from my errand. I went to the letter-board. And—my 
letter was not there! Resourceful and plucky little thing—it 
had escaped! I did hope it would not be captured and 
brought back. Perhaps the alarm had already been raised by 
the tolling of that great bell which warns the inhabitants for 
miles around that a letter has broken loose from the letter- 
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board. I had a vision of my envelope skimming wildly along 
the coastline, pursued by the old but active waiter and a 
breathless pack of local worthies. I saw it out-distance them 
all, dodging past coastguards, doubling on its tracks, leaping 
breakwaters, unluckily injuring itself, losing speed, and at 
last, in a splendour of desperation, taking to the open sea. 
But suddenly I had another idea. Perhaps Laider had re- 
turned? 

He had. I espied afar on the sands a form that was recog- 
nisably, by the listless droop of it, his. I was glad and sorry— 
rather glad, because he completed the scene of last year; and 
very sorry, because this time we should be at each other’s 
mercy: no restful silence and liberty, for either of us, this 
time. Perhaps he had been told I was here, and had gone out 
to avoid me while he yet could. Oh weak, weak! Why 
palter? I put on my hat and coat, and marched out to meet 
him 


“Influenza, of course?” we asked simultaneously. 

There is a limit to the time which one man may spend in 
talking to another about his own influenza; and presently, 
as we paced the sands, I felt that Laider had passed this limit. 
I wondered that he didn’t break off and thank me now for 
my letter. He must have read it. He ought to have thanked 
me for it at once. It was a very good letter, a remarkable 
letter. But surely he wasn’t waiting to answer it by post? His 
silence about it gave me the absurd sense of having taken a 
liberty, confound him! He was evidently ill at ease while 
he talked. But it wasn’t for me to help him out of his 
difficulty, whatever that might be. It was for him to remove 
the strain imposed on myself. 

Abruptly, after a long pause, he did now manage to say, 
“It was—very good of you to—to write me that letter.” He 
told me he had only just got it, and he drifted into otiose 
explanations of this fact. I thought he might at least say it 
was a remarkable letter ; and you can imagine my annoyance 
when he said, after another interval, ‘I was very much 
touched indeed.” I had wished to be convincing, not touch- 
ing. I can’t bear to be called touching. 

“Don’t you,” I asked, “‘ think it és quite possible that your 
brain invented all those memories of what—what happened 
before that accident?” 
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He drew a sharp sigh. “ You make me feel very guilty.” 

“That’s exactly what I tried to make you not feel!” 

“TI know, yes. That’s why I feel so guilty.” 

We had paused in our walk. He stood nervously prodding 
the hard wet sand with his walking stick. “In a way,” he 
said, “your theory was quite right. But—it didn’t go far 
enough. It’s not only possible, it’s a fact, that I didn’t see 
those signs in those hands. I never examined those hands. 
They weren't there. 7 wasn’t there. I haven’t an uncle in 
Hampshire, even. I never had.” 

I, too, prodded the sand. “ Well,” I said at length, “I do 
feel rather a fool.” 

“T’ve no right even to beg your pardon, but——” 

“Oh, I’m not vexed. Only—I rather wish you hadn’t told 
me this.” ; 

“T wish I hadn't had to. It was your kindness, you see, 
that forced me. By trying to take an imaginary load off my 
conscience, you laid a very real one on it.” 

“T’m sorry. But you, of your own free will, you know, 
exposed your conscience to me last year. I don’t yet under- 
stand why you did that.” 

“No, of course not. I don’t deserve that you should. But 
I think you will. May I explain? I’m afraid I've talked a 
great deal already about my influenza, and I shan’t be able to 
keep it out of my explanation. Well, my weakest point—I 
told you this last year, but # happens to be perfectly true 
that my weakest point—is my will. Influenza, as you know, 
fastens unerringly on one’s weakest point. It doesn’t attempt 
to undermine my imagination. That would be a forlorn hope. 
I have, alas! a very strong imagination. At ordinary times 
my imagination allows itself to be governed by my will. My 
will keeps it in check by constant nagging. But when my 
will isn’t strong enough even to nag, then my imagination 
stampedes. I become even as 2 little child. I tell myself the 
Most preposterous fables, and—the trouble is—I can’t help 
telling them to my friends. Until I’ve thoroughly shaken off 
influenza, I’m not fit company for any one. I perfectly 
tealise this, and I have the good sense to go right away till 
I’m quite well again. I come here usually. It seems absurd, 
but I must confess I was sorry last year when we fell into 
conversation. I knew I should very soon be letting myself go, 
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or rather, very soon be swept away. Perhaps I ought to have 
warned you; but—I’m a rather shy man. And then you 
mentioned the subject of palmistry. You said you believed 
in it. I wondered at that. I had once read Desbarolle’s book 
about it, but I am bound to say I thought the whole thing 
very great nonsense indeed.” 

“Then,” I gasped, “it isn’ even true that you believe in 
palmistry?” 

“Oh, no. But I wasn’t able to tell you that. You had 
begun by saying that you believed in palmistry, and then 
you proceeded to scoff at it. While you scoffed I saw myself 
as a man with a terribly good reason for not scoffing; and 
in a flash I saw the terribly good reason; I had the whole 
story—at least I had the broad outlines of it—clear before 
me.” 

“You hadn’t ever thought of it before?” He shook his 
head. My eyes beamed. “ The whole thing was sheer im- 
provisation?” 

“Yes,” said Laider, humbly. “I am as bad as all that. I 
don’t say that all the details of the story I told you that 
evening were filled in at the very instant of its conception. I 
was filling them in while we talked about palmistry in general, 
and while I was waiting for the moment when the story 
would come in most effectively. And I’ve no doubt I added 
some extra touches in the course of the actual telling. Don’t 
imagine that I took the slightest pleasure in deceiving you. 
It’s only my will, not my conscience, that is weakened after 
influenza. I simply can’t help telling what I’ve made up, and 
telling it to the best of my ability. But I’m thoroughly 
ashamed all the time.” 

“Not of your ability, surely?” 

“Yes, of that, too,” he said with a sad smile. “I always 
feel that I’m not doing justice to my idea.” 

“You are too stern a critic, believe me.” 

“It is very kind of you to say that. You are very kind 
altogether. Had I known that you were so essentially a man 
of the world—in the best sense of that term—I shouldn't 
have so much dreaded seeing you just now and having to 
confess to you. But I’m not going to take advantage of 
your urbanity and your easy-going ways. I hope that some 
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day we may meet somewhere when I haven’t had influenza 
and am a not wholly undesirable acquaintance. As it is, I 
refuse to let you associate with me. J am an older man than 
you, and so I may without impertinence warn you against 
having anything to do with me.” 

I deprecated this advice, of course; but, for a man of 
weakened will, he showed great firmness. “ You,” he said, 
“ém your heart of hearts don’t want to have to walk and talk 
continually with a person who might at any moment try to 
bamboozle you with some ridiculous tale. And I, for my 
part, don’t want to degrade myself by trying to bamboozle 
any one—especially one whom I have taught to see through 
me. Let the two talks we have had be as though they had 
not been. Let us bow to each other, as last year, but let that 
be all. Let us follow in all things the precedent of last 
year.” 

With a smile that was almost gay he turned on his heel, and 
moved away with a step that was almost brisk. I was a little 
disconcerted. But I was also more than a little glad. The 
restfulness of silence, the charm of liberty—these things were 
not, after all, forfeit. My heart thanked Laider for that; and 
throughout the week I loyally seconded him in the system he 
had laid down for us. All was as it had been last year. We 
did not smile to each other, we merely bowed, when we 
entered or left the dining-room or smoking-room, and when 
we met on the widespread sands or in that shop which had a 
small and faded, but circulating, library. 

Once or twice in the course of the week it did occur to me 
that perhaps Laider had told the simple truth at our first 
interview and an ingenious lie at our second. I frowned at 
this possibility. The idea of anyone wishing to be quit of me 
was most distasteful. However, I was to find reassurance. 
On the last evening of my stay, I suggested in the small 
smoking-room, that he and I should, as sticklers for prece- 
dent, converse. We did so, very pleasantly. After a while 
I happened to say that I had seen this afternoon a great 
number of sea-gulls flying close to the shore. 

“ Sea-gulls?” said Laider, turning in his chair. 

“Yes. And I don’t think I had ever realised how extra- 
ordinarily beautiful they are when their wings catch the 
light.” 
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“ Beautiful?” Laider threw a quick glance at me and away 
from me. “ You think them beautiful?” 

“ Surely.” 

“Well, perhaps they are, yes; I suppose they are. But—I 
don't like seeing them. They always remind me of something 
—rtather an awful thing—that once happened to me...” 


It was a very awful thing indeed. 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE OF 
M.VALDEMAR 


Edgar Allan Poe 


Of course I shall not pretend to consider it any matter for 
wonder, that the extraordinary case of M. Valdemar has 
excited discussion. It would have been a miracle had it not 
—especially under the circumstances. Through the desire of 
all parties concerned, to keep the affair from the public, at 
least for the present, or until we had further opportunities for 
investigation—through our endeavours to effect this—a 
garbled or exaggerated account made its way into society, 
and became the source of many unpleasant misrepresentations, 
and, very naturally, of a great deal of disbelief. 

It is now rendered necessary that I give the facts—as far 
as I comprehend them myself. They are, succinctly, these: 

My attention, for the last three years, had been repeatedly 
drawn to the subject of Mesmerism; and, about nine months 
ago, it occurred to me, quite suddenly, that in the series of 
experiments made hitherto, there had been a very remarkable 
and most unaccountable omission—no person had as yet 
been mesmerised im articulo mortis. It remained to be seen, 
first, whether, in such condition, there existed in the patient 
any susceptibility to the magnetic influence ; secondly, whether, 
if any existed, it was impaired or increased by the condition ; 
thirdly, to what extent, or for how long a period, the en- 
croachments of death might be arrested by the process. 
There were other points to be ascertained, but these most 
excited my curiosity—the last in especial, from the immensely 
important character of its consequences. 

In looking around me for some subject by whose means 
I might test these particulars, I was brought to think of my 
friend, M. Emest Valdemar, the well-known compiler of the 
Bibliotheca Forensica, and author (under the nom de plume 
of Issachar Marx) of the Polish versions of Wallenstein and 
Gargantua. M. Valdemar, who has resided principally at 
Harlem, N.Y., since the year 1839, is (or was) particularly 
noticeable for the extreme spareness of his person—his lower 
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limbs much resembling those of John Randolph; and, also, 
for the whiteness of his whiskers, in violent contrast to the 
blackness of his hair. His temperament was markedly ner- 
vous, and rendered him a good subject for mesmeric ex- 
periment. On two or three occasions I had put him to sleep 
with little difficulty, but was disappointed in other results 
which his peculiar constitution had naturally led me to 
anticipate. His will was at no period positively, or thoroughly, 
under my control, and in regard to clairvoyance, I could 
accomplish with him nothing to be relied upon. I always 
attributed my failure at these points to the disordered state 
of his health. For some months previous to my becoming 
acquainted with him, his physicians had declared him in a 
confirmed phthisis. It was his custom, indeed, to speak 
calmly of his approaching dissolution, as of a matter neither 
to be avoided nor regretted. 

When the ideas to which I have alluded first occurred to 
me, it was of course very natural that I should think of M. 
Valdemar. I knew the steady philosophy of the man too 
well to apprehend any scruples from him; and he had no 
relatives in America who would be likely to interfere. I 
spoke to him frankly upon the subject ; and, to my surprise, 
his interest seemed vividly excited. I say to my surprise ; for, 
although he had always yielded his person freely to my 
experiments, he had never before given me any tokens of 
sympathy with what I did. His disease was of that character 
which would admit of exact calculation in respect to the 
epoch of its termination in death; and it was finally arranged 
between us that he would send for me about twenty-four 
hours before the period announced by his physicians as that 
of his decease. 

It is now rather more than seven months since I received, 
from M. Valdemar himself, the subjoined note: 


My Dear P—-, 

You may as well come now. D—— and F—— are 
agreed that I cannot hold out beyond to-morrow mid- 
night; and I think they have hit the time very nearly. 

Valdemar. 


I received this note within half an hour after it was 
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written, and in fifteen minutes more I was in the dying man’s 
chambers. I had not seen him for ten days, and was appalled 
by the fearful alteration which the brief interval had wrought 
in him. His face wore a leaden hue; the eyes were utterly 
lustreless ; and the emaciation was so extreme that the skin 
had been broken through by the cheek-bones. His expectora- 
tion was excessive. The pulse was barely perceptible. He 
retained, nevertheless, in a very remarkable manner, both his 
mental power and a certain degree of physical strength. He 
spoke with distinctness—took some palliative medicines with- 
out aid—and, when I entered the room, was occupied in 
pencilling memoranda in a pocket-book. He was propped up 
in the bed by pillows. Doctors D—— and F-— were in 
attendance. 

After pressing Valdemar’s hand, I took these gentlemen 
aside, and obtained from them a minute account of the 
patient’s condition. The left lung had been for eighteen 
months in a semi-osseous or cartilaginous state, and was, of 
course, entirely useless for all purposes of vitality. The right, 
in its upper portion, was also partially, if not thoroughly, 
ossified, while the lower region was merely a mass of puru- 
lent tubercles, running one into another. Several extensive 
perforations existed; and, at one point, permanent adhesion 
to the ribs had taken place. These appearances in the right 
lobe were of comparatively recent date. The ossification had 
proceeded with very unusual rapidity; no sign of it had 
been discovered a month before, and the adhesion had only 
been observed during the three previous days. Independently 
of the phthisis, the patient was suspected of aneurism of the 
aorta; but on this point the osseous symptoms rendered an 
exact diagnosis impossible. It was the opinion of both 
physicians that M. Valdemar would die about midnight on 
the morrow (Sunday). It was then seven o’clock on Saturday 
evening. 

On quitting the invalid’s bedside to hold conversation with 
myself, Doctors D——- and F—— had bidden him a final 
farewell. It had not been their intention to return; but, at 
my request, they agreed to look in upon the patient about 
ten the next night. 

When they had gone, I spoke freely with M. Valdemar on 
the subject of his approaching dissolution, as well as, more 
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particularly, of the experiment proposed. He still professed 
himself quite willing and even anxious to have it made, and 
urged me to commence it at once. A male and female nurse 
were in attendance; but I did not feel myself altogether at 
liberty to engage in a task of this character with no more 
reliable witnesses than these people, in case of sudden acci- 
dent, might prove. I therefore postponed operations until 
about eight the next night, when the arrival of a medical 
student with whom I had some acquaintance (Mr. Theodore 
L——1), relieved me from further embarrassment. It had 
been my design, originally, to wait for the physicians; but I 
was induced to proceed, first, by the urgent entreaties of M. 
Valdemar, and secondly, by my conviction that I had not a 
Moment to lose, as he was evidently sinking fast. 

Mr. L——1 was so kind as to accede to my desire that he 
would take notes of all that occurred; and it is from his 
Memoranda that what I now have to relate is, for the most 
part, either condensed or copied verbatim. 

It wanted about five minutes of eight when, taking the 
patient’s hand, I begged him to state, as distinctly as he could, 
to Mr. L——1, whether he (M. Valdemar) was entirely willing 
that I should make the experiment of mesmerising him in his 
then condition. 

He replied feebly, yet quite audibly, “ Yes, I wish to be 
mesmerised "—adding immediately afterwards, “I fear you 
have deferred it too long.” 

While he spoke thus, I commenced the passes which I had 
already found most effectual in subduing him. He was 
evidently influenced with the first lateral stroke of my hand 
across his forehead; but although I exerted all my powers, 
no further perceptible effect was induced until some minutes 
after ten o’clock, when Doctors D—— and F—— called, 
according to appointment. I explained to them, in a few 
words, what I designed, and as they opposed no objection, 
saying that the patient was already in the death agony, I 
proceeded without hesitation—exchanging, however, the 
lateral passes for downward ones, and directing my gaze 
entirely into the right eye of the sufferer. 

By this time his pulse was imperceptible and his breathing 
was stertorous, and at intervals of half a minute. 

This condition was nearly unaltered for a quarter of an 
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hour. At the expiration of this period, however, a natural 
although a very deep sigh escaped the bosom of the dying 
man, and the stertorous breathing ceased—that is to say, its 
stertorousness was no longer apparent; the intervals were 
undiminished. The patient’s extremities were of an icy cold- 
ness. 

At five minutes before eleven I perceived unequivocal signs 
of the mesmeric influence. The glassy roll of the eye was 
changed for that expression of uneasy inward examination 
which is never seen except in cases of sleep-walking, and 
which it is quite impossible to mistake. With a few rapid 
lateral passes I made the lids quiver, as in incipient sleep, 
and with a few more I closed them altogether. I was not 
satisfied, however, with this, but continued the manipulations 
vigorously, and with the fullest exertion of the will, until I 
had completely stiffened the limbs of the slumberer, after 
placing them in a seemingly easy position. The legs were at 
fuli length; the arms were nearly so, and reposed on the 
bed at a moderate distance from the loins. The head was 
very slightly elevated. 

When I had accomplished this, it was fully midnight, and 
I requested the gentlemen present to examine M. Valdemar’s 
condition. After a few experiments, they admitted him to be 
in an unusually perfect state of mesmeric trance. The 
curiosity of both the physicians was greatly excited. Dr. 
D—— resolved at once to remain with the patient all night, 
while Dr. F—— took leave with a promise to return at 
daybreak. Mr. L——1 and the nurses remained. 

We left M. Valdemar entirely undisturbed until about 
three o'clock in the moming, when I approached him and 
found him in precisely the same condition as when Dr. F—— 
went away—that is to say, he lay in the same position; the 
pulse was imperceptible; the breathing was gentle (scarcely 
noticeable, unless through the application of a mirror to the 
lips) ; the eyes were closed naturally; and the limbs were as 
rigid and as cold as marble. Still, the general appearance 
was certainly not that of death. 

As I approached M. Valdemar I made a kind of half 
effort to influence his right arm into pursuit of my own, as I 
passed the latter gently to and fro above his person. In such 
experiments with this patient I had never perfectly succeeded 
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before, and assuredly I had little thought of succeeding now ; 
but to my astonishment, his arm very readily, although feebly, 
followed every direction I assigned it with mine. I determined 
to hazard a few words of conversation. 

“*M. Valdemar,” I said, “are you asleep?” He made no 
answer, but I perceived a tremor about the lips, and was thus 
induced to repeat the question, again and again. At its third 
repetition, his whole frame was agitated by a very slight 
shivering ; the eyelids unclosed themselves so far as to display 
a white line of the ball; the lips moved sluggishly, and from 
between them, in a barely audible whisper, issued the words: 

“ Yes—asleep now. Do not wake me!—let me die so!” 

I here felt the limbs and found them as rigid as ever. 
The right arm, as before, obeyed the direction of my hand. 
I questioned the sleep-waker again: 

“Do you still feel pain in the breast, M. Valdemar?” 

The answer now was immediate, but even less audible than 
before: 

“No pain—I am dying.” 

I did not think it advisable to disturb him further just then, 
and nothing more was said or done until the arrival of Dr. 
F——, who came a little before sunrise, and expressed un- 
bounded astonishment at finding the patient still alive. After 
feeling the pulse and applying a mirror to the lips, he re- 
quested me to speak to the sleep-waker again. I did so, 
saying: 

“M. Valdemar, do you still sleep?” 

As before, some minutes elapsed ere a reply was made; and 
during the interval the dying man seemed to be collecting 
his energies to speak. At my fourth repetition of the 
question, he said very faintly, aimost inaudibly: 

“Yes; still asleep—dying.” 

It was now the opinion, or rather the wish, of the phys- 
icians, that M. Valdemar should be suffered to remain un- 
disturbed in his present apparently tranquil condition, until 
death should supervene—and this, it was generally agreed, 
must now take place within a few minutes. I concluded, 
however, to speak to him once more, and merely repeated 
my previous question. 

While I spoke, there came a marked change over the 
countenance of the sleep-waker. The eyes rolled themselves 
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slowly open, the pupils disappearing upwardly; the skin 
generally assumed a cadaverous hue, resembling not so much 
parchment as white paper; and the circular hectic spots 
which, hitherto, had been strongly defined in the centre of 
each cheek, went out at once. I use this expression, because 
the suddenness of their departure put me in mind of nothing 
so much as the extinguishment of a candle by a puff of the 
breath. The upper lip, at the same time, writhed itself away 
from the teeth, which it had previously covered completely ; 
while the lower jaw fell with an audible jerk, leaving the 
mouth widely extended, and disclosing in full view the swollen 
and blackened tongue. I presume that no member of the 
party then present had been unaccustomed to death-bed 
horrors; but so hideous beyond conception was the appear- 
ance of M. Valdemar at this moment, that there was a 
general shrinking back from the region of the bed. 

I now feel that I have reached a point of this narrative 
at which every reader will be startled into positive disbelief. 
It is my business, however, simply to proceed. 

There was no longer the faintest sign of vitality in M. 
Valdemar; and concluding him to be dead, we were con- 
signing him to the charge of the nurses, when a strong 
vibratory motion was observable in the tongue. This con- 
tinued for perhaps a minute. At the expiration of this period, 
there issued from the distended and motionless jaws a voice 
—such as it would be madness in me to attempt describing. 
There are, indeed, two or three epithets which might be con- 
sidered as applicable to it in parts; I might say for example, 
that the sound was harsh, and broken, and hollow; but the 
hideous whole is indescribable, for the simple reason that no 
similar sounds have ever jarred upon the ear of humanity. 
There were two particulars, nevertheless, which I thought 
then, and still think, might fairly be stated as characteristic 
of the intonation—as well adapted to convey some idea of its 
unearthly peculiarity. In the first place, the voice seemed to 
reach our ears—at least mine—from a vast distance, or from 
some deep cavern within the earth. In the second place, it 
‘impressed me (I fear, indeed, that it will be impossible to make 
myself comprehended) as gelatinous or glutinous matters 
impress the sense of touch. 

I have spoken both of “sound” and of “ voice.” I mean 
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to say that the sound was one of distinct—of even wonder- 
fully, thrillingly distinct—syllabification. M. Valdemar spoke 
—obviously in reply to the question I had propounded to 
him a few minutes before. I had asked him, it will be 
remembered, if he still slept. He now said: 

“Yes—no—I have been sleeping—and no—now—I am 
dead.” 

No person present even affected to deny, or attempted to 
repress, the unutterable, shuddering horror which these few 
‘words, thus uttered, were so well calculated to convey. 
Mr. L——1 (the student) swooned. The nurses immediately 
Jeft the chamber, and could not be induced to return. For 
nearly an hour, we busied ourselves, silently—without the 
utterance of a word—in endeavours to revive Mr. L——l. 
When he came to himself, we addressed ourselves again to an 
investigation of M. Valdemar’s condition. 

It remained in all respects as I have last described it, with 
the exception that the mirror no longer afforded evidence of 
respiration. An attempt to draw blood from the arm failed. 
I should mention, too, that this limb was no further subject 
to my will. I endeavoured in vain to make it follow the 
direction of my hand. The only real indication, indeed, of 
the mesmeric influence, was now found in the vibratory 
movement of the tongue, whenever I addressed M. Valdemar 
a@ question. He seemed to be making an effort to reply, but 
had no longer sufficient volition. To queries put to him by 
any other person than myself he seemed utterly insensible— 
although I endeavoured to place each member of the company 
in mesmeric rapport with him. I believe that I have now 
related all that is necessary to an understanding of the sleep- 
waker’s state at this epoch. Other nurses were procured ; and 
at ten o’clock I left the house in company with the two 
physicians and Mr. L——1. 

In the afternoon we all called again to see the patient. His 
condition remained precisely the same. We had now some 
discussion as to the propriety and feasability of awakening 
him; but we had little difficulty in agreeing that no good 
purpose would be served by so doing. It was evident that, so 
far, death (or what is usually termed death) had been arrested 
by the mesmeric process. It seemed clear to us all that to 
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awaken M. Valdemar would be merely to insure his instant, 
or at least his speedy dissolution. 

From this period until the close of last week—an interval 
of nearly seven months—we continued to make daily calls 
at M. Valdemar’s house, accompanied, now and then, by 
medical and other friends. All this time the sleep-waker 
remained exactly as I have last described him. The nurses’ 
attentions were continual. 

It was on Friday last that we finally resolved to make the 
experiment of awakening, or attempting to awaken him; and 
it is the (perhaps) unfortunate result of this latter experiment 
which has given rise to so much discussion in private circles 
—to so much of what I cannot help thinking unwarranted 
popular feeling. 

For the purpose of relieving M. Valdemar from the mes- 
meric trance, I made use of the customary passes. These, for 
a time, were unsuccessful. The first indication of revival was 
afforded by a partial descent of the iris. It was observed, as 
especially remarkable, that this lowering of the pupil was 
accompanied by the profuse out-flowing of a yellowish ichor 
(from beneath the lids) a ungent and highly offensive 
odour. 

It was now suggested that I should attempt to influence 
the patient’s arm, as heretofore. I made the attempt and 
failed. Dr. F—— then intimated a desire to have me put a 
question. I did so, as follows: 

“M., Valdemar, can you explain to us what are your feel- 
ings or wishes now?” 

There was an instant return of the hectic circles on the 
cheeks; the tongue quivered, or rather rolled violently in the 
mouth (although the jaws and lips remained rigid as before) ; 
and at length the same hideous voice which I have already 
described, broke forth: 

“For God's sake !—dquick !—quick!—put me to sleep—or, 
quick !—waken me !—quick!— I say to you that I am dead\" 

I was thoroughly unnerved, and for an instant remained 
undecided what to do. At first I made an endeavour to re- 
compose the patient; but, failing in this through total abey- 
ance of the will, I retraced my steps and as earnestly struggled 
to awaken him. In this attempt I soon saw that I should be 
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successful—or at least I soon fancied that my success would 
be complete—and I am sure that all in the room were pre- 
pared to see the patient awaken. 

For what really occurred, however, it is quite impossible 
that any buman being could have been prepared. 

As I rapidly made the mesmeric passes, amid ejaculations 
of “dead! dead!” absolutely bursting from the tongue and 
not from the lips of the sufferer, his whole frame at once 
—within the space of a single minute, or even Jess, shrunk— 
crumbled—absolutely rotted away beneath my hands. Upon 
the bed, before that whole company, there lay a nearly 
liquid mass of loathsome—of detestable putridity. 


OUR DISTANT COUSINS 
Lord Dunsany 


I was elected a member of the club to which Jorkens belongs. 
The Billiards Club it is called, though they don’t play much 
billiards there. I went there many days before I met Jorkens 
again; and heard many tales after lunch, when we sat 
round the fire; but somehow there seemed something miss- 
ing in all of them, to one who was waiting for one of 
Jorkens’s. One heard tales of many lands and of many 
peoples, some of them strange enough; and yet, just when 
the story promised to grip one, there was something that was 
not there. Or perhaps there was too much; too many facts, 
too impartial a love of truth, that led so many of them to 
throw everything into their tales, apart from its interest, 
merely because it was true. I do not mean that Jorkens’s 
tales were not true, as to some extent his biographer I should 
be the last to suggest that; it would be unfair to a man 
from whom I have had so much entertainment. I give the 
words as they fell from his lips, so far as I can remember 
them, and leave the reader to judge. 

Well, about the fifth time I came in, to my great delight 
there was Jorkens. He was not very talkative at lunch, nor 
for some time after; and it was not till he had been awhile 
in his usual arm-chair, with his whisky and soda at hand on 
a little table, that he began to mutter. I, who had made a 
point of sitting beside him, was one of the few that heard 
him. “ There’s a lot of loose talk,” he was saying, “ goes on 
in clubs. People say things. They don’t mean them. But 
they say things. A lot of loose talk.” - 

“ Yes,” I said, “I suppose there is rather. There oughtn’t 
to be.” 

“ Of course there oughtn’t,” said Jorkens. “ Now I'll give 
you an instance. Only to-day ; before you came in; but only 
to-day I heard a man saying to another (they’ve both gone 
out now, so never mind who they were), I heard him saying, 
*There’s no one tells taller tales than Jorkens.’ Merely be- 
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cause he hasn’t travelled, or, if he has, has kept all the time 
to: roads and paths and railways, merely because he has 
never been off a good wide path he thinks that things that 
I may have seen hundreds of times merely weren't there.” 

“Oh, he can’t really have meant it,” I said. 

“No,” said Jorkens, “ but he shouldn’t have said it. Now, 
just to prove to you, as I happen to be able to do, that his 
remark is definitely inaccurate, I can show you a man not a 
mile from here who tells very much taller stories than I do; 
and they happen to be perfectly true.” 

“‘Oh, I’m sure they are,” I said, for Jorkens was distinctly 
annoyed. 

“Care to come and see him?” said Jorkens. 

“Well, I’d just as soon hear one of your own stories of 
things you've seen,” I said, “if you’d care to tell me one.” 

“Not till I’ve cleared myself,” said Jorkens, “of that 
loose assertion.” 

“ Yes, I'll come,” I said. 

So we left the club together. 

“Td take a taxi,” said Jorkens, “only I happen to have 
run out of change.” 

Though Jorkens was once a great traveller I was not sure 
what training he was in to walk a mile just then. So I hailed 
a taxi, Jorkens insisting that he must owe me the money, as 
it was he who was taking me. We went eastwards, and 
soon arrived at our destination, Jorkens generously placing 
himself in debt to me for the fare. 

It was a small lodging house beyond Charing Cross, and 
we were shown upstairs by a maid to a carpetless room; and 
there was Jorkens’s friend Terner, a man probably still in 
the thirties, though he obviously smoked too much, and that 
made him look a bit older ; and besides that he had pure-white 
hair, which gave a queer venerable appearance to a face that 
seemed somehow unsuited to it. 

They greeted each other, and I was introduced. 

“He has come to hear your story,” said Jorkens. 

“You know I never tell it,” answered Terner. 

“JT know,” said Jorkens, “not to sneering fools. But he’s 
not one of those. He can tell when a man’s speaking the 
truth.” 

They looked at each other, but Terner still seemed un- 
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certain, still seemed to cling to the reticence of a man that 
has often been doubted. 

“It’s all right,” said Jorkens. “I’ve told him lots of my 
tales. He’s not one of those sneering fools.” 

“Told him about the Abu Laheeb?” asked Terner sud- 
denly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Jorkens. 

Terner looked at me. 

“ A very interesting experience,” I said. 

“Well,” said Terner, taking another cigarette in his stained 
fingers, “I don’t mind telling you. Take a chair.” 

He lit his cigarette and began. 

“Tt was in 1924; when Mars was about its nearest to the 
earth. I took off from Ketling aerodrome, and was away 
two months. Where did they think I was? I certainly hadn’t 
enough petrol to fly about in our atmosphere for two 
months. If I came down, where did I come down? It was 
their business to find out and to prove it; and, if not, to 
believe my story.” 

1924, and Ketling aerodrome. I did remember now. Yes, 

a man had claimed to have flown to Mars; had been 
reluctant to say much at first, because of some horror that he 
had seen, would not give cheery interviews, was too grimly 
solemn about it, and so encouraged doubts that might other- 
wise not have been and was soured by them, and over- 
whelmed by a rush of them. 
“Why, yes I remember, of course,” I said. “You flew 
to...” 
“A thousand letters by one post, calling me a liar,” said 
Temer. “So after that I refused to tell my story. They 
wouldn’t have believed it in any case. Mars isn’t quite what 
we think it. ; 

“Well, this is what happened. I’d thought of it ever 
since I realised that aeroplanes could do it. But about 1920, 
with Mars coming nearer and nearer, and 1924 the only year 
that would be possible, I began my calculations. I worked 
at them steadily for three years; I have the figures still: I will 
not ask you to read them, but the whole point of my work 
was this, that there was only one motive power that could 
possibly get me to Mars before all my provisions gave out, 
and that power was the pace of the world. An aeroplane 
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can do over two hundred miles an hour, and mine got up to 
nearly three hundred by means of the propeller alone; and 
in addition to that I had a rocket attachment that gradually 
increased my pace to an enormous extent; but the world, 
which is ninety-three million miles from. the sun, goes right 
round it in a year; and nothing we know on its surface has 
any pace like that. My petrol and my rockets were merely 
to pull clear of the earth’s attraction, but my journey was 
made by the force that is moving you in that chair at this 
moment at something like a thousand miles a minute. One 
doesn’t lose that pace merely by leaving the earth; it remains 
with one. But my calculations were to direct it; and I found 
that the pace of the earth would only carry me to Mars when 
Mars was a bit ahead of us. Unfortunately Mars is never 
straight ahead, but a bit out to the right, and I had to cal- 
culate at what angle I was to aim my plane away to the 
right of our orbit, in order that the combined pull of my 
little plane and my rockets, and the vast pace of the earth, 
should give me the right direction. It had to be as precise 
as aiming a rifle, with this slight advantage on my side, to 
make up for all the forces that grudged my journey, that the 
target would attract any missile that was going a little too 
wide. 

“But how to get back? That doubled the complexity of 
my calculations. If the pace of the world sent me forwards, 
so would the pace of Mars. Mars would be ahead of the 
world when I started. Where would the pace of Mars send 
me?” 

I saw a flash of doubt even on Jorkens’s face at that. 

“But it was fairly simple,” continued Terner. “ Our 
world has the inside berth, a much shorter journey round 
the sun at ninety-three million miles than Mars at an average 
of a hundred and thirty-nine million. It consequently soon 
passes its neighbour, and J found that just as I was to shoot 
forward from Earth to Mars, so, by leaving at the right hour, 
I could shoot forwards from Mars to Earth. As I said, these 
calculations took me three years, and of course my life 
depended on them. 

“ There was no difficulty in taking food for two months. 
Water was more cumbersome; so I took the great risk of 
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carrying water for only a month, and trusting to find it in 
Mars. After all, we have seen it there. It seemed a certainty, 
and yet it was anxiety all the while, and I drank so sparingly 
that, as it turned out, I had ten full days’ supply when I 
got to Mars. A far more complicated matter was my supply 
of compressed air in cylinders, my method of releasing it for 
use and my utilisation of exhaled air to the utmost that it 
could be utilised.” 

I was about to ask some questions about those cylinders 
when Jorkens interrupted. “You know my theory about 
Jules Verne and the men in the moon?” he said. 

“No,” I replied. 

“So many things he describes have been done since, and 
have become commonplace,” said Jorkens. “ Zeppelins, sub- 
marines, and one thing and another; and are described so 
minutely and vividly; that it’s my theory, I don’t know 
what you think, that he actually experienced these, especially 
the trip to the moon, and then told them as fiction.” 

“ No, I’ve never heard that theory,” I said. 

“Why not?” said Jorkens. ‘Why shouldn’t he? There 
are innumerable ways of recording events. There’s history, 
journalism, ballads, and many more. People don’t believe 
any of them very devoutly. They may disbelieve fiction too, 
now and then. But look how often you hear it said * That's 
Little Dorrit’s home, that’s where Sam Weller lived, that’s 
Bleak House,’ and so on and so on. That shows you they 
believe fiction more than most things; so why shouldn’t he 
have left his record in that form? But I am interrupting 
you. I beg your pardon.” 

“Never mind,” said Terner. “ Another thing that per- 
plexed me greatly, and gave rise to immense discomfort, was 
the loss of pressure of the atmosphere, to which we are 
accustomed. I shall always regard this as the greatest of all 
the handicaps that anyone has to face on a journey from 
Earth. Indeed without the most careful and thorough binding 
with bandages one’s body would be crushed, by the pressure 
within it working outwards when the weight of the air was 
gone. I should have published details of all these things if it 
hadn’t been for that outbreak of disbelief ; which would not 
have occurred if I had had a publicity agent.” 
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“ Most annoying,” said Jorkens. 

Temer got up and paced about the room, still smoking as 
always. 

There certainly had been an outbreak of disbelief. It was 
just one of those things that the public had turned against, 
like Epstein’s Rima, only far more so. Some men are 
unlucky. It was largely his own fault. It was as he had 
said; if he had had a good publicity agent, the outbreak 
would not have occurred. They would have believed him 
without his troubling to make the journey at all. 

He paced up and down, a few long strides, in silence. 

“T spent every penny I’d got,” he went on, “on the aero- 
plane and the outfit. I had no dependants. And if my cal- 
culations were wrong and I missed the red planet I shouldn’t 
want the cash. If I found it and got safely back to Earth, I 
imagined it wouldn’t be hard to earn all I needed. I was 
mistaken there. Well, one never knows. Achievement by 
itself is not enough. The necessary thing is for people to 
admit your achievement. I had not thought of that. And the 
bigger the achievement, the less ready people may be to 
admit it. Lear was recognised much quicker than Keats.” 

He lit another cigarette, as he did throughout his story as 
soon as he had finished one. 

“Well, the planet came nearer and nearer. It was quite 
large now every night, distinctly coloured. Orange perhaps, 
rather than red. I used to go out and look at it at night. 
The awful thought occurred to me more than once that that 
orange glow might well come from a waste of deserts, yellow 
sand without a drop of water for me; but I was consoled by 
the thought of those vast canals that had been seen with our 
telescopes, for I believed like everyone else that they were 
canals. 

“T had finished all my calculations by then, by the winter 
of 1923; and Mars, as I said, was coming nearer and nearer. 
I grew pretty calm about it as the time approached. All my 
calculations were done, and it seemed to me that any peril 
that threatened me was all decided months ago, one way or 
the other. The dangers seemed all behind me; they were in 
my calculations. If they were right they would take me 
through; if they were wrong I was doomed two or three 
years ago. The same way with those tawny deserts that I 
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used to think I saw. I gave up worrying about them too. I 
had decided that the telescope could see better than I could, 
so that was the end of them. I wouldn’t tell anyone I was 
going; I hate to talk about things I am going to do. 
Apparently one has to on a stunt like that. Any way I 
didn’t. There was a girl I used to see a good deal of in 
those days. Amely her name was. I didn’t even tell ber. It 
would have soon got out if I had. And there would I have 
been, the silly hero of an adventure that as yet I was only 
talking about. I told her I was going in my plane on a long 
journey. She thought I meant America. I said I would be 
away two months; and that puzzled her; but I wouldn’t say 
more. 

“Every night I took a look at Mars. He was large and 
ruddy now, so that everyone noticed him. Just think of the 
different interests with which they were looking at Mars; 
admiration of his beauty glowing with that bright colour, 
casual curiosity, apathy, scientists waiting the chance that 
would not come round again for years, witch-doctors making 
spells, astrologers working out portents, reporters making 
their articles, and I alone looking at that distant neighbour 
with lonely thoughts unshared by anyone on our planet. For, 
as I told you, not even Amely had the very slightest idea. 

“ Mars was not at his nearest on the night that I started; 
still over forty million miles away. The reason of this I told 
you: I had to shoot forwards while Mars was ahead of us. 
He came within thirty-five million in 1924. But I set off 
before that. 

“T started, naturally, from the night side of the earth, as 
Mars was lying beyond us away from the sun, and this 
enabled me to aim accurately at my target. It was a far 
trickier job coming back. When I say I aimed at my target, 
I aimed of course far in front of it. That will be understood 
by anyone who has ever done any shooting. Well, I went to 
Ketling aerodrome on the night in question, where my 
plane was. There were one or two fellows there that I knew, 
and of course my rig-out astonished them. 

“* Going to keep warm,’ I remember one of them said. 

“Well, I was. Because in addition to my system of band- 
ages to hold me in when I lost the pressure of our atmos- 
phere, I had to wrap up against the absolute cold of space. 
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I should have that inconceivable cold in my face, while on 
my way back I should need all the clothes I could wear, to 
protect me from the blaze of the sun; for those clothes 
would be the only protection there was, when our fifty miles 
of air were behind me. Sunstroke and frost-bite could very 
easily have overcome me at the same moment. Well, they 
are very keen at Ketling about nobody going up if he’s in the 
least bit biffed. You know: a bit the better for his dinner. 
So they started asking me questions with that in view. I 
wouldn’t tell them where I was going. It wasn’t till I 
actually got the plane out that I told two of the mechanics, 
so as to have my start recorded. One of them merely thought 
I was making a joke, and laughed, not at me exactly, but in 
order to show that he appreciated my having a joke with him. 
He merely thought it was funny in some way that he couldn’t 
see. The other laughed too, but at least he knew what I was 
talking about. ‘How much juice are you taking, sir?’ he said. 

“Fifteen gallons,’ I said, which as a matter of fact he 
knew. It’s good for three hundred miles, which gave me plenty 
to spare if I wanted to cruise a bit over Mars. 

“* Going there and back in three hours, sir?’ he said. 

“He was quite right. That’s as long as you can fly on 
fifteen gallons. 

“*Pm going there,’ I said. 

“*Well, goodnight, sir,’ he answered. I told a third man 
too. 
“*To Mars are you, sir,’ he said. He was annoyed that 
I should, as he thought, play a joke on him. 

“Then we were off. I had a system of sights that gave 
Me a perfect aim all the time that I was in the darkness of 
Earth and within its atmosphere, and could still see Mars 
and still steer. Before I left our atmosphere I accelerated 
with my system of rockets, and broke away by a dozen 
explosions from the pull of our planet. Then I shut off my 
engines and fired no more rockets, and a most enormous still- 
ness wrapped us about. The sun shone, and Mars and all 
the stars went out, and there we were perfectly still in that 
most absolute stillness. Yet I was moving, as you are now, 
at a thousand miles a minute. The soundlessness was amaz- 
ing, the discomforts beyond description; the difficulties of 
eating alone, without being frost-bitten, and without being 
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crushed by the awful emptiness of space, which we are not 
built to inhabit, were enough to make the most resolute man 
turn back, except that you can neither turn nor steer without 
air to turn in. ; 

“IT was sure of my aim : it was accurate enough according to 
my calculations, the last I saw of Mars: I was pretty sure 
of arriving: but I soon began to doubt my capacity to hold 
out for a month of it. Days and nights can go by pretty 
slowly sometimes even on Earth, but this was interminable 
day. 

“The compressed air worked all right: of course I had 
practised it on Earth. But the machinery for letting out 
continually the exactly right quantities into a kind of metal 
helmet, from which I breathed it, was so complicated, that 
I could never sleep for more than two hours on end, without 
having to wake and attend to it. For this purpose I had to 
have an alarm clock quite close to my ear. My discomforts 
would, I think, be no more interesting than a record of a long 
and tedious illness. But, to put it briefly, a little after half- 
way they got the better of me and I was going to give up 
and die; when suddenly I saw Mars. In the broad glare of 
the daylight I saw a pale white circle, like the very littlest of 
moons, nearly ahead of me and a bit to the right. It was this 
that saved me. I gazed at it and forgot my great discomforts. 

“It was no more visible than a small bird’s feather, high in 
the air, in sunlight. But it was Mars unmistakably, and just 
where it ought to be if I was to reach it. With nothing else 
to look at through that endless day, I gazed too much at Mars. 
That brought it no nearer; and I found that if I was to get 
any comfort from it in my weariness I must look away from 
it for a bit. That wasn’t easy with nothing else to look at, 
but when I did look away from it for an hour or so, and 
looked again, I could see a change. I noticed now that it 
was not entirely lit, being dark on the right hand side, and 
illuminated about as much as the moon on its eleventh day, 
three days from full. I looked away again and then looked 
back at it, and so I passed about two hundred hours of that 
long weary day. Gradually the canals, as we call them, came 
in view, gradually the seas. It grew to the size of our moon, 
and then grew larger, exhibiting a spectacle the like of which 
no human eye had ever seen before. From then on I forgot 
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my discomforts. Now I saw mountains clearly, and presently 
rivers, and the flashing panorama widened before me, giving 
up secrets at which our astronomers have guessed for over a 
century. There came the time when after a spell of sleep 1 
looked at Mars again, and found that it had lost the look 
of a planet, or any celestial body, and appeared now like 
a landscape. Soon after that I got the feeling that, though 
my course was quite unchanged, Mars was no longer ahead of 
me but underneath. And then I began to feel the pull of the 
planet. Things rocked in my plane: kegs, tins and such; and 
began to shift, as far as their lashings would let them. I felt 
the pull too where I sat. Then I got ready for entering the 
atmosphere of Mars.” 

“ What did you have to do?” said Jorkens. 

“Had to be careful,” said Terner. ‘‘ Or I’d have burned up 
like a meteorite. Of course I was overtaking it, not meeting 
it, so that our two speeds largely neutralised each other; and 
luckily the atmosphere is only thin at first, like ours, so you 
don’t strike it bang. But the plane took some handling for 
all that. Once I’d steadied her, flying is much the same 
there as it is here. Of course I’d turmed on my engines as 
soon as I struck Mars’ atmosphere. I came down pretty 
straight, not wishing to show over too wide an area, so as 
not to excite too much curiosity amongst whatever might be 
there. I may say that I expected to find men there, not 
through any knowledge I had or researches I’d made, but 
because most people do. I don’t mean that I was persuaded 
by that, but what vaguely persuaded them had vaguely 
persuaded me. I came down over a country that was con- 
siderably covered with forests, though with pienty of clear- 
ings for a landing. The spot I chose was a clearing down in 
a valley, as it gave the best cover for my aeroplane, and I 
didn’t want to show too much. I expected human beings, but 
thought it just as well to keep out of sight if I could: they’re 
not always as friendly as all that even here. In a little over 
ten minutes from the time I turned on my engines I landed 
in this valley. I had been away from Earth a month, just as 
I'd calculated. It wasn’t so very unlike Earth when I stepped 
out. All the trees were different, and of course twigs of these 
were the first things I had meant to bring back. I actually 
picked a bunch from five different ones and laid them down 
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in my aeroplane. But the very first thing I did was to re- 
plenish my water supply, and to have a good drink, at a 
stream that I had spotted before I came down, running out of 
the forest and down that valley. The water was all right. I 
had had some fear that it might be full of salt, or some 
wholly unknown chemical; but it was all right. And the 
next thing I did was to take off those infernal bandages and 
my breathing helmet, and to have a bath in the stream, the 
first I had had for a month. I didn’t put them on again, but 
left them in the plane, and dressed decently, as I wanted to 
show the inhabitants something human. After all, I would 
be the first one they had seen from here, and I didn’t want 
them to think we were like caterpillars in a cocoon. I took 
a .450 revolver with me too. Well, you have to do that here 
sometimes. Then I started off to look for these remote 
neighbours of ours. I passed wonderful flowers but did not 
stop to pick one: I was only looking for man. I had seen 
no sign of buildings as I came down. Yet I had not walked 
a mile through the wood when I came to open land, and 
there by the very edge of the trees, quite close to me, I saw 
what was clearly a building made by some intelligent being: 
and a very odd building it was. 

“It was a long rectangle, barely fifteen feet high, and 
about ten yards wide. At one end of it four windowless walls 
and a flat roof shut out all light for about twenty yards, but 
the rest of it was a stretch of quite fifty yards guarded by 
roof and walls of open metal-work, a stout mesh of the same 
material of which the whole building was made. 

“ And at once I saw that our scientists’ dreams were true, 
for walking in that enclosure so carefully protected by metal 
I saw a large party of the human race.” 

“Human!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Terner, “human. Folk like ourselves. And 
not only that, but, as I had often gathered from books was 
likely to be the case on account of the smaller planet cooling 
sooner than ours and so starting life earlier, rather more 
refined than the best of our people. I never saw anything 
more graceful; ages had given them a refinement that has 
not yet come to us. I never saw anything more delicate than 
their women’s beauty. There was a stately simplicity in their 
walk alone that was lovelier to see than our dances.” 
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Then he strode on, up and down the room, in silence 
awhile, smoking furiously. 

“Oh, it is an accursed planet,” he said once, and went on 
with his rapid smoking. I was going to say something to get 
him back to his story; but Jorkens saw me and held up his 
hand. He evidently knew this point of the story, and the 
strong effect that it had upon Terner. So we left him awhile 
to his pacing and to his cigarettes. 

And after a bit he continued calmly, as though there had 
been no pause: “When I saw that mesh I got my revolver 
ready, for it seemed to me a pretty obvious protection 
against some powerful animal. Otherwise, I thought, why 
not walk about in the open instead of in that narrow 
enclosure? 

“There were about thirty of them there, dressed simply 
and gracefully, though their dress was a bit oriental from 
our point of view. Everything about them was graceful 
except that dingy-looking flat house. I came up to the mesh 
and greeted them. I knew that taking my hat off would 
probably have no meaning to them, but I took it off with a 
wide sweep and bowed. It was the best I could do, and I 
hoped that it might convey my feelings. And it did too. 
They were sympathetic and quick, and every sign that I 
made to them, except when too utterly clumsy, they under- 
stood at once. And when they didn’t understand they 
seemed to laugh at themselves, not me. They were like that. 
Here I was utterly crude and uncouth, half savage, compared 
to them; and they treated me with every courtesy that they 
could get my poor wits to understand. How I'd like to go 
back with a thousand more of us. . . but it’s no good, they 
won’t believe me. Well, I stood there with my hands on the 
mesh, and found it was good stout metal though much less 
than half an inch wide: I could easily get my thumb through 
the round apertures, so that we could see each other quite 
clearly. Well, I stood there talking to them, or whatever 
you call it, as well as I could, and remembering all the time 
that there must be something pretty bad in those forests for 
all that thick wire to be necessary. I never guessed what. 

“T pointed to the sky, in the direction in which they would 
have seen Earth shining at night; and they understood me. 
Fancy understanding a thing like that just from my uncouth 
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gestures. And they obviously did But they won't believe 
me here. And then they tried to tell me all about their world, 
and of course I understood nothing. And it wasn’t just being 
ignorant of their language that I felt as my greatest handicap: 
it was my awful lack of every kind of refinement, in com- 
parison with those gracious gentle creatures, that weighed 
on me the most heavily all the time I was there. One thing I 
was able to understand from them. Would you like to hear 
about those canals?” 

“ Yes, very much,” I said. 

“Well, they aren’t canals at all,” he replied. “There was 
one in sight of where we stood, a huge expanse of wafer with 
a straight edge to it, going through flat planes. I pointed and 
asked them about it. And they all pointed up, and there I 
saw a little moon of Mars, lit up and shining like ours. Well 
that conveyed nothing to me. I knew Mars had two moons, 
but I saw no connection with canals. So I pointed to the 
water again, and again they all pointed up. This still con- 
veyed absolutely nothing, so they pointed then to the far 
end of the great canal out in the plains; and at length after 
a great while I was able to see that the water was moving, 
which is what they were trying to explain by signs to me. 
Then they pointed up to their moon again. And in the end I 
was able to understand them. That moon passes so close over 
plains of mud that its attraction drags the mud along after 
it, and the water pours in behind. Once J had seen it, it 
seemed simple enough. No one would dig a canal fifty miles 
wide, and they are at least that. Whereas pulling water along 
is just the job for a moon.” 

“But are the canals as wide as that?” I said. 

“ You'd never see them from Earth if they weren't,” said 
Terner. 

I’d never thought of that. 

‘** There was one girl there that was extraordinarily lovely,” 
said Terner. “ But to describe any of them you’d need the 
language of a lover, and then turn that into poetry. No one 
will believe me. Not a soul will believe me. I talked to her, 
though of course my words meant nothing; I trusted so 
much to her bright intelligence that I almost expected her to 
understand every word; ana so she often did. Strange birds 
flew often over us going to and from the forest, and she told 
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me the names of them in the queer Martial language. Mpah 
and Nto are two that I can remember, as far as I can spell 
it; and then there was Ingu, bright orange and black, with a 
long tail like our magpie. She was trying to tell me some- 
thing about Ingu, who was just then fiying over us, squawking, 
away from the trees; when suddenly she pointed. I looked, 
and sure enough something was coming out of the forest. 

For a while he puffed away rapidly in silence. 

“T can’t describe it to you. We have nothing like it here. 
At any rate not on land. An octopus has some slight resem- 
blance to it in its obese body and thin long legs, though this 
had only two, and two long thin arms. But the head and the 
huge mouth were like nothing one knows. I have never seen 
anything so horrible. It came straight to the wire netting. I 
slipped away at once before it saw me, as that lovely girl was 
warning me to do. I had no idea that the thick wire had not 
been woven as a protection against this very beast. I hid 
amongst some sort of flowering scrub. I can smell the scent 
of it to this day: a sweet aroma unlike any on Earth. I 
had no idea that they were not perfectly safe from it. And 
then it came straight towards them, and up to the wire. I 
saw it close, all nude and flabby, except for those wiry limbs. 
It lifted a lid im the roof before I knew what it was doing, 
and put in a long horrible arm. It groped about with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and seized a girl and drew her up through 
the lid. I was on the far side of the wire from it and couldn’t 
shoot. It wrung her neck in a moment and threw her down, 
and slipped in that arm again. I ran out from my covert, but 
before I got near it had caught a young man and drawn him 
up, and was wringing his neck as I came round the corner. 
They had made little effort to avoid that gruesome hand, 
just dodging as it swept by them ; though when it singled one 
out there was little chance to dodge, as they seemed to know. 
And they were ail standing together now in the corner as I 
came by them, with a dignified resignation in their faces.” 

“Couldn’t they have cone anything?” I asked. For the 
idea of a branch of the human race quite helpless before such 
a horror was too new for me to accept it. But he had seen 
it, and understood. 

“Tt was nothing more than a chicken-run,” he said. ““ What 
could they do? They belonged to this beast.” 
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“ Belonged to it!” I exclaimed. 

“You see,” said Jorkens, “ you don’t understand. Man 
isn’t top dog there.” 

“ What!” I gasped. 

“No,” said Terner, “ that’s it.” 

“ Another race, you see,” said Jorkens. 

“ Yes,” said Terner. “ It’s an older planet, you know. And 
somehow in all that time it’s got ahead of them.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“Ran up to the beast,” he answered. “I somehow thought 
he wouldn't be afraid of a man, from the way he treated 
them, so I didn’t trouble to stalk him, but just ran after him 
as he was moving off and swinging those two young bodies 
by their ankles. Then he turned round on me and reached out 
an arm and I fet him have one from the four-fifty. He spun 
round and dropped the bodies and stumbled away, waving his 
arms above him and bleating out of his great mouth. He was 
evidently not accustomed to being hurt. He went bleating 
away and I went after him and gave him two or three more, 
and left him dead or dying, I didn’t care which. 

* At the sound of my shots the whole wood had awoken. 
Birds soared up piping and whistling, and animals I had not 
seen began to hoot in the shadows. And amongst the general 
clamour I thought I detected some sounds that might have 
come from mouths like that of the beast I had killed. It was 
clearly time to go. 

“T turned back to the cage, and there they were all gazing 
at the dead creature in silence and curiosity. I went up to 
them but they continued to gaze at it. None of them spoke 
to me. I saw then that I had done the wrong thing. It seemed 
that one did not kill these beasts. Only the girl I had spoken 
with about the birds turned to me, and she pointed swiftly up 
to the sky, towards Earth. The clamour was increasing in the 
forest. She was right: it was time to go. I said farewell to 
her. I wonder what my eyes told her. I said farewell more 
sadly than I have ever said it before. I nearly stayed. If it 
hadn’t been for what I had to tell our own people I would 
have stayed, and shared out my two dozen cartridges amongst 
those hideous beasts; but I thought I owed it to Earth to 
bring home the news. And in the end they never believed 
me! 
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“T heaved a rock at that horrible body as I went by, not 
liking to spare another cartridge, on account of the clamour 
in the forest. But those poor people in the chicken-run didn’t 
approve. One could see that in a moment. To be eaten by 
that beast was their fate, and no interference with that seemed 
right to them. 

“T got back to my plane as fast as I could. Nothing had 
found it. It was still safe in the valley. Perhaps I felt a 
moment of regret when I found my retreat to Earth was not 
cut off. It would have made things so simple. And yet it 
would never have done. Well, there was my plane, and I 
jumped in and began to wrap on those bindings, without which 
it is impossible to keep together in the bleak emptiness be- 
tween our atmosphere and theirs. Something peered out of 
the wood at me as it heard me get into the plane. It looked 
to me like some sort of fox, and I went on with my wrap- 
pings. All the noises in the wood seemed coming nearer. 
Then all of a sudden I thought: what if it was a dog, and 
mot a fox at all! Whose side would a dog be on in Mars? 
I could hardly imagine a dog on anyone’s side but man’s. 
But I had seen such horrible things, that I wondered. It 
would go and tell them I was here. I hurried with my 
wrappings. But the brushwood was being trodden quite close. 
Then I saw branches waving. And a lot of them came pour- 
ing out of the forest, hurrying towards their chicken-run. 
They were not a hundred yards away, and they all saw me. 
Then the filthy things tumed to their left and came towards 
me. I gave them one shot, and started my engines. One 
seemed hit, but I couldn’t hear its noises on account of the 
sound of my engines. They seemed puzzled by the shot for 
a moment, then came towards me, with a queer look on 
their hideous faces, hands stretched out. I only just cleared 
them. With their great height they could almost have gripped 
my plane as I went over them. And away I went with all my 
bindings flapping. Of course I couldn’t face space like that. 
And I couldn’t dress myself and steer at the same time, with 
such steering as I had to do. One degree out and I should 
have missed Earth. I hadn’t any petrol either. It is petrol 
that I had economised on. Obviously. As it was of no use 
to me except for about one millionth part of my journey at 
each end. You can’t chum up space. Well, I went about 
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twenty miles, and lit down in the wide plain through which 
that moon was dragging its fifty-mile groove of mud, for us 
to look at through telescopes. And J had to fly up and down 
a good deal before I was sure of a landing in which I wouldn’t 
be bogged; as happened to me later. Well, I lit down and 
got on with my dressing. And all the while I had the idea 
that Mars knew a lot more about my presence there than I 
had hoped for. Birds seemed ill at ease, and there seemed 
too much scurrying. At any rate I was in the open and could 
see what was coming. Yet I should have liked to have gone 
a hundred miles or so farther, except for the uneasy feeling 
it gave me to be left without any reserve of petrol beyond 
what I knew I should want. So I stayed there and saved up 
my petrol; and it was lucky I did. Well, I got my bandages 
on, but I still had my observations to make from the sun in 
order to find my way home, when I saw some of those foul 
creatures a long way off. Whether they were coming after me 
or not I never knew, but they hurried my calculations, and 
did not encourage me to go gathering Martial rocks and 
flora, which of course would have made ali this vehement 
disbelief impossible. And the samples from five different 
trees that I had got in the wood were of course all blown 
away when I went off in a hurry the first time.” 

“And you brought back nothing at ali?” I asked. For 
there was the ring of truth in his story and I was hoping it 
could be proved. 

“Nothing except an old match-box broken in a very 
peculiar way. And, if you can’t see what broke it, that will 
prove nothing to you either. I'll show it you later.” 

“What broke it?” I asked. 

“When we come to it,” he said, “ you shall tell me. I'll 
show it you and you shail see for yourself.” 

Jorkens nodded his head. 

“Well, I didn’t go gathering flowers or anything else, 
except for those twigs that I lost. I ought to have, I know. 
And perhaps I was in too much of a hurry to get away when 
T saw that second lot in the distance. But I had seen the 
faces of the beasts, and they were all I was thinking of. I 
had a large camera, and took a few shots at the landscape, 
which ought to have been conclusive. But I didn’t get it home. 
I'll tell you what happened to that afterwards. 
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“Well, all that incredulity here was the last thing that I 
thought of; and the mouths of those loathsome beasts were 
filling all my imagination. I hurried my calculations and 
was off, homewards towards the sun. I saw several more of 
those chicken-runs as I went; but little else besides forest, 
and plains of mud. Very soon Mars turned a lovely cobalt 
blue, and the beauty of it made me even sadder. 

“Then began again that long weary day, with sun and 
plane apparently motionless. Engines shut off, no sound, no 
movement, no weather; and the weeks dragging by with no 
sign, that time was passing at all. It is an awful place; time 
seems dead there. 

“ Again I began to despair, nearly to death ; when suddenly 
I saw ahead of me, like a swan’s feather ail alone in space, 
the familiar curved shape of a world, a quarter lit by the sun. 
There is no mistaking a planet. And yet, rejoiced as I was 
to be nearing home, one thing strangely perplexed me: I 
seemed to be ten days ahead of my time. What amazing 
luck, I thought, that part of my calculations must have been 
wrong, and yet I had not missed Earth. 

“IT had not seen it as soon as I had seen Mars, on account 
of its being so near to the line of the Sun. Consequently it 
was large when IJ did see it. As it grew larger and larger I 
tried to work out what continent I was approaching, not 
that it greatly mattered, as I had petrol enough to make a 
good landing unless I was very unlucky. Though it couldn’t 
be where I had expected to land, as I was so much ahead of 
my time. Well, I couldn’t make out anything, as most of 
the orb was in darkness. And when I got into that darkness 
it was a blessed thing, after the glare of the sun in that end- 
less lonely day. For there is no light there really, only glare. 
In that awful loneliness there is nowhere for light to fall; it 
just goes by you in a glare. I got into the darkness at last 
and switched on my engines, and flew till I came to the very 
first edge of twilight that gave light enough for me to land. 
for I was tired of staring at the sun. And that was how I 
came to make a bad landing, with my wheels deep down in 
a marsh. It was not that that whitened my hair. I felt my 
scalp go cold, and my hair whitened; but it was not being 
stuck in a marsh that whitened it. It was the knowledge I 
had, the very moment I landed, that I was on the wrong 
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planet. I should have seen it before, coming down, although 
in the dark: the whole thing was much too small. But I saw 
it now: I was on the wrong planet and didn’t even know 
which. The awful concentrated loneliness of the accident at 
first froze my thoughts. And, when I did begin to think, all 
was bewilderment. What lay inside of Mars? Only Earth, 
Venus and Mercury. The size pointed at Mercury. But I was 
ahead of my time, not behind it. Or was my chronometer all 
wrong? But the sun had appeared no larger, five minutes ago 
than it appears from Earth. In fact rather smaller. Perhaps, 
I thought, it was Venus in spite of this ; though it was too small 
even for Venus. And the asteroids were behind me, outside 
Mars. 

“ What I did not know then was how Eros (and perhaps 
others too), on account of the tilt of the planes of some of 
the asteroids, comes at certain times within fourteen million 
miles of us. So that though his path round the sun lies outside 
Mars, whose nearest is thirty-five million, Eros at certain 
times is Earth's nearest neighbour. Of this I knew nothing; 
and yet, when I began to think reasonably, the facts at last 
spoke for themselves: I was on a strayed or an unknown 
asteroid. It should be easier to examine such a body when one 
is actually on it, with its continents all spread round one, 
than when it appears no more than a small pin’s head in a 
telescope. But the calm, the safety, above ail that feeling of 
home which lie about the astronomer, are aids to accurate 
thought which cannot be estimated, 

“T saw that I had blundered when leaving Mars, making 
some wrong calculations in my hurry, and was very lucky to 
have got anywhere. Who can say when he thinks of all the 
things he might have become, who can say as I can that I 
nearly became a comet?” 

“Very true,” said Jorkens. 

Terner said this with the utmost seriousness. The danger 
had evidently been near to him. 

“When I realised where I must be,” continued Temer, “I 
set to work to pull my plane out of the marsh, standing up 
to my knees in it. It was easier than I thought. And, when I 
had got it up I lifted it over my head and carried it about 
nine miles on to good dry land.” 

“But an aeroplane?” I said. “ What does it weigh?” 
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“ Over a ton,” said Terner. 

“And you carried it?” 

“With one hand,” he said. “ The pull of those asteroids is 
a weak and puny thing to anyone accustomed to Earth. I 
felt pretty strong on Mars, but that’s nothing to what one 
could do here, in Eros, or whichever it was. 

“TI got out at the edge of a forest of minute scrub-oak, the 
size of the ones that are dwarfed by the Japanese. I looked 
out for any disgusting beasts such as those foul things on Mars, 
but saw nothing of any sort. A few small moths, as I thought 
them, flew by me out of the trees; though, looking back on it, 
I think they were birds. Well, then I settled down to work out 
my new calculations. I was so near Earth now, that I might 
get it if I could pull away from the asteroid, and if only I was 
close in my guess (and it could be no more) at the pace that 
the asteroid was doing. More than a guess I could not make, 
for I did not even know on what little planet I was, and 
guesses are bad things for calculations. But you must use 
them when you’ve got nothing else. I knew at least where the 
path of these asteroids lay, so I knew how far they had to 
go, but the time that they took to do it I could only guess 
from the time that I knew their neighbours took. Had I been 
farther from Earth these guesses would have ruined my cal- 
culations, and I should never have found my way home. 

“Well, I sat there undisturbed by anything except my 
own rapid breathing, and worked out those calculations as 
near as I could. I had to breathe three or four times as fast 
as one does on Earth, for there didn’t seem as much air as 
there is here. And of course there wouldn’t be in a little 
place like Eros. What troubled me far more than the breath- 
ing was the thought that I had only my engines to pull me 
clear of the planet, having used the last of my rockets in 
leaving Mars, and never guessing I should need them again. 
Imagine a passenger from Southampton to New York being 
suddenly landed on an island in the Atlantic. He would be 
far less surprised than I was at landing here, and I was not 
prepared for it. The pull of Eros, or whatever small world 
{t was, was not much to get away from; but the amount of 
atmosphere I should have in which to pull away from it was 
bound to be diminutive also, like the planet round which it 
was wrapped. I knew I could get up enough speed to pull 
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clear of Eros, if only I had long enough to do it, if only the 
air went far enough. I knew roughly how far it went, as I 
had felt it in the wings of my plane on the way down. But 
would it go far enough? That was the thought that was 
troubling me as I worked at my figures, and breathed as men 
breathe in high fevers. I couldn’t use my compressed air 
while I had air of any kind to breathe outside. For the hours 
that I could live before I reached Earth were numbered by 
my supply of compressed air. Well, I made my plans, and 
arranged my aim at the Earth, in leisure, such as I had not had 
on Mars, while the little planet spun towards the sun, and its 
day was dawning where I had landed in twilight. Then I 
had time to look round at the oak-forest, whose billowy tops 
were rolling away below me. Take a look now at this match- 
box. Handle it gently. Now what would you say made that 
hole in it?” 

I took from his hand a Bryant and May’s match-box, con- 
siderably shattered; shattered from the inside; leaving a 
hole large enough for a mouse to run through. 

“Tt looks as if something had gone through it pretty hard,” 
I said. 

“Not through it,” he answered. “ There’s only a hole on 
one side.” 

“Well into it,” I said. 

“Nor into it. Look again,” said Terner. 

Sure enough it was all burst outwards. But what had done 
it was more than I could see. And so I told Terner. 

Then he took it over to the mantelpiece, where he had two 
little cottages made of china, and put it between the two, and 
put a little thatch over the match-box, that he had made to fit 
it. The little cottages on each side of it were just about the 
same size. 

“Now what do you make of it?” he asked. 

I didn’t know, and I had told him so, but I had to say 
something. 

“Tt looks as if an elephant had broken out of a cottage,” 
I said. 

Terner looked round at Jorkens, who was nodding an 
approving head, almost benevolent except for a certain sly- 
ness. 

I didn’t understand this vehement exchange of glances. 
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“ What?” I said. 

“The very thing,” said Terner. 

“ An elephant?” I said. 

“There were herds of them in the oak-forest,” said Terner. 
“T was stooping down to pick a branch of a tree to bring 
back, when I suddenly saw them in the dawn. They stam- 
peded and I caught one, a magnificent tusker, and none of 
them bigger than mice. This I knew must be absolute proof. 
I threw away the branch; after all, they were only small 
oak-leaves; and I put the elephant into that match-box and 
put an elastic band round it to keep it shut. The match- 
box I threw into a haversack that I wore over my bandages. 

“Well, I might have collected lots more things; but, as 
I said, I had absolute proof, and I had hanging over me all 
the while, and oppressing me with its weight, that feeling 
that I was on the wrong planet. It is a feeling that no one who 
experiences it can shake off for a single moment. You, 
Jorkens, you have travelled a good deal too; you’ve been 
in deserts and queer places.” 

“Yes, the papyrus marshes,” muttered Jorkens. 

“ But,” continued Terner, “not even there, nor far out 
with the Sahara all round you, can you have had so irresist- 
ibly, so unremittingly, that feeling I spoke of. It is no mere 
homesickness, it is an always-present overwhelming know- 
ledge that you are in the wrong place, so strong that it 
amounts to a menacing warning that your very spirit repeats 
to you with every beat of the pulse. It is a thing I cannot 
explain to anyone who has not been lost outside Earth, an 
emotion I can share with no one.” 

“Very natural,” said Jorkens. 

“Well, so I got everything ready,” Terner went on, “ not 
only for myself but for the little elephant. I had a tin into 
which I meant to drop him before we left the atmosphere of 
Eros, and I had found a way of renewing the air in it from 
my own breathing supply often enough to keep the little 
beast alive. I had a handful of green stuff, branches of oak- 
trees, just as one does with a caterpillar. And water and all 
for him. Then I threw over everything that I could do with- 
out, in order to lighten the plane for the dash away from 
Eros. My revolver and cartridges I threw into the marsh, 
and that is where my camera went too. Then I started off 
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and flew back into the night, to the one part of Eros from 
which I could just see Earth, hanging low over her little 
neighbour’s horizon. It shone in the night of Eros like a 
small moon, like a cricket ball of pale turquoise set in silver. 
I aimed exactly, with all the allowances that I had calculated, 
and shot homewards flying low where the air of Eros was 
densest. At that low level I merely got my speed. Then came 
the crucial moment when I tilted upward to my aim. Would 
the air be heavy enough for my wings to work on? It was: 
I was heading in exactly the right direction, just as I got 
clear of night and Earth paled away. Now would the speed 
I had last? I couldn’t make much more in that thin air. I 
wondered if someone from Earth would ever find my bones, 
if Eros pulled me back, and my plane beside them. But I 
did not forget my elephant, and reached for the match-box 
to drop it into the tin; when I found what I’ve shown you.” 

“Gone?” I said. 

“ Charged out, as an elephant would,” said Terner. “ He 
must have gone before I left Eros. You see for yourself, now 
that you get the proper proportions, that that match-box 
would be to him no more than a hut of laths to one of our 
own elephants. And he had magnificent tusks. You wouldn’t 
try to shut up an elephant here in a hut of the very thinnest 
boards. But I never thought of that. You saw it at once. 
But then I had put those cottages just beside it so as to give 
you the right scale. Well, I didn’t grudge him his liberty at 
the time. I had no idea of the bitter incredulity that I should 
have to face. I was thinking more of the tug-of-war on 
which my life depended, the speed of my plane against the 
pull of Eros. 

“ And all of a sudden we did it. There was a slight rocking 
of all my kegs-and tins as Eros let go. Then the long day 
started once more. I spent it mostly thinking over all the 
things that I was to tell our learmed societies about Mars, and 
that asteroid which I believe to have been Eros. But they 
were too busy with their fearning to look at a new truth. 
Their ears were turned to the past; they were deaf to the 
present. Well, well.” And he smoked in silence. 

“Your aim was all right,” said Jorkens. 

“Good enough,” said Terner. “‘ Of course the pull of the 
Earth helped me. I suddenly saw it shining in the day, and 
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I didn’t seem much out. Oh, what a feeling it is to be coming 
home. Earth pale at first, then slowly tuming to silver; and 
growing larger and larger. Then it takes a faint touch of 
gold, an enormous pale-gold crescent in the sky; to the mere 
eye a sight of the utmost beauty, but saying something more 
to the whole being, which the understanding fails to grip. 
Perhaps one does take it in after all, but if one does one 
can never pass it on, never tell a soul of all that golden 
beauty. Words cannot do it. Music might, but I can’t play. 
I'd like to make a tune, you know, about Earth calling one 
home with all that changing light; only it would be so 
damned unpopular, because it is nothing like what they 
experience every day. 

“ Well, I hit it. With the help of that great pull that Earth 
flings out so far, I got home again. The Atlantic was the 
only thing I was afraid of, and I missed that by a good deal. 
I came down in the Sahara, which might have been little 
better than the Atlantic. But I got out and walked about, 
and hadn’t been looking round for five minutes when I came 
on a copper coin the size of a sixpence, and on it the head 
of Constantine. I had recognised the Sahara at once, but I 
knew then that I was in the north of it, where the old 
Roman Empire had been, and knew I had petrol enough to 
get to the towns. I started off again northwards, and flew 
till I saw some Arabs with a flock of sheep or goats: you 
can’t tell which till you are quite close. I landed near them 
and said I had come from England. I had no vulgar wish 
to astonish, as the bare truth would have done, so I said I 
had flown from England. And I saw that they did not 
believe me. I had a foretaste then of the world’s incredulity. 

“ Well, I got home, and I told my tale. The Press weren’t 
hostile at first. They interviewed me. But they wanted 
cheery interviews. They wanted a photograph of me waving 
my handkerchief up towards Mars, to friends I had left there. 
But how could I be cheery after seeing what I had seen? My 
blood grows colder even now when I think of it. And I 
think of it always. How could I wave my handkerchief 
towards those poor people, when I knew that one by one 
they were being eaten by a beast more foul than our 
imaginations can picture? I would not even smile when they 
photographed me. I insisted on deleting little jokes from the 
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interviews. I became irritated. Morose, they said. Well, I 
was. And after that they turned against me. Bitterest of all, 
Amely would not believe me. When I think what we were to 
each other! She might have.” 

“In common politeness,” said Jorkens. 

“Oh, she was polite enough,” said Terner. “I asked her 
straight out if she believed me! and she said ‘I believe you 
absolutely.’ ” 

“ Well, there you are,” said Jorkens cheerfully. “ Of course 
she believes you.” 

“No, no,” said Terner, smoking harder than ever. ‘‘ No, 
she didn’t. When I told her about that lovely girl in Mars, 
she never asked me a single question. That wasn’t like 
Amely. Never a word about her.” 

For a long time then he went up and down that room 
smoking with rapid puffs. For so long he was silent and 
quite unobservant of us that Jorkens caught my eye, and we 
left him alone and walked away from the house. 


THE INNER ROOM 
Robert Aickman 


It was never less than half an hour after the engine stopped 
running that my father deigned to signal for succour. If in 
the process of breaking down, we had climbed, or descended, 
a bank, then first we must all exhaust ourselves pushing. If 
we had collided, there was, of course, a row. If, as had 
happened that day, it was simply that, while we coasted along, 
the machinery had ceased to churn and rattle, then my 
father tried his hand as a mechanic. That was the worst 
contingency of all: at least, it was the worst one connected 
with motoring. 

I had learned by experience that neither rain nor snow 
made much difference, and certainly not fog; but that after- 
noon it was hotter than any day I could remember. I realised 
later that it was the famous long summer of 1921, when the 
water at the bottom of cottage wells turned salt, and when 
eels were found baked and edible in their mud. But to know 
this at the time, I should have had to read the papers, and 
though, through my mother’s devotion, I had the trick of 
reading before my third birthday, I mostly left the practice to 
my younger brother, Constantin. He was reading now from 
a pudgy volume, as thick as it was broad, and resembling his 
own head in size and proportion. As always, he had resumed 
his studies immediately the bumping of our almost springless 
car permitted, and even before motion had ceased. My 
mother sat in the front seat inevitably correcting pupils’ 
exercises. By teaching her native German in five schools at 
once, three of them distant, one of them fashionable, she 
surprisingly managed to maintain the four of us, and even 
our car. The front offside door of the car leaned dangerously 
open into the seething highway. 

“T say,” cried my father. 

The young man in the big yellow racer shook his head as 
he tore by. My father had addressed the least appropriate 
car on the road. 
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“T say.” 

I cannot recall what the next car looked like, but it did 
not stop. 

My father was facing the direction from which we had 
come, and sawing the air with his left arm, like a very in- 
experienced policeman. Perhaps no one stopped because all 
thought him eccentric. Then a car going in the opposite 
direction came to a standstill behind my father’s back. My 
father perceived nothing. The motorist sounded his horn. In 
those days horns squealed, and I covered my ears with my 
hands. Between my hands and my head my long fair hair 
was like brittle flax in the sun. 

My father darted through the traffic. I think it was the 
Portsmouth Road. The man in the other car got out and 
came to us. I noticed his companion, much younger and in 
a cherry-coloured cloche, begin to deal with her nails. 

“ Broken down?” asked the man. To me it seemed obvious, 
as the road was strewn with bits of the engine and oozy 
blobs of oi Moreover, surely my father had explained? 

“T can’t quite locate the seat of the trouble,” said my 
father. 

The man took off one of his driving gauntlets, big and 


“Catch hold for a moment.” My father caught hold. 

The man put his hand into the engine and made a casual 
movement. Something snapped loudly. 

“Done right in. If you ask me, I’m not sure she'll ever 
go again.” 

“Then I don’t think I'll ask you,” said my father affably. 
“ Hot, isn’t it?” My father began to mop his tall corrugated 
brow, and front-to-back ridges of grey hair. 

“Want a tow?” 

“ Just to the nearest garage.” My father always spoke the 
word in perfect French. 

“Where to?” 

“To the nearest car repair workshop. If it would not be 
troubling you too much.” 

“Can't help myself now, can I?” 


From under the back seat in the other car, the owner got 
out a thick, frayed rope, black and greasy as the hangman’s. 
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The owner’s friend simply said ‘‘ Pleased to meet you,” and 
began to replace her scalpels and enamels in their cabinet. 
We jolted towards the town we had traversed an hour or two 
before; and were then untied outside a garage on the out- 
skirts. 

“Surely it is closed for the holiday?” said my mother. 
Hers is a voice I can always recall upon an instant: guttural, 
of course, but beautiful, truly golden. 

“*Spect he’ll be back,” said our benefactor, drawing in his 
rope like a fisherman. “Give him a bang.” He kicked three 
times very loudly on the dropped iron shutter. Then without 
another word he drove away. 

It was my birthday, I had been promised the sea, and I 
began to weep. Constantin, with a fretful little wriggle, 
closed further into himself and his books; but my mother 
leaned over the front seat of the car and opened her arms 
to me. I went to her and sobbed on the shoulder of her 
bright red dress. 

“Kleine Lene, wir stecken schén in der Tinte.” 

My father, who could pronounce six languages perfectly 
but speak only one of them, never liked my mother to use 
her native tongue within the family. He rapped more sharply 
on the shutter, My mother knew his ways, but, where our 
welfare was at stake, ignored them. 

“Edgar,” said my mother, “let us give the children 
presents. Especially my little Lene.” My tears though 
childish, and less viscous than those shed in later life, had 
turned the scarlet shoulder of her dress to purple. She 
squinted smilingly sideways at the damage. 

My father was delighted to defer the decision about what 
next to do with the car. But, as pillage was possible, my 
mother took with her the exercises, and Constantin his fat 
little book. 

We straggled along the main road, torrid, raucous, adequate 
only for a gentler period of history. The grit and dust 
stung my face and arms and knees, like granulated glass. 
My mother and I went first, she holding my hand. My 
father struggled to walk at her other side, but for most of 
the way, the path was too narrow. Constantin mused along 
in the rear, abstracted as usual. 
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“It is true what the papers say,” exclaimed my father. 
“British roads were never built for motor traffic. Beyond 
the odd car, of course.” 

My mother nodded and slightly smiled. Even in the line- 
less hopsacks of the twenties, she could not ever but look 
magnificent, with her rolling, turbulent honey hair, and 
Hellenic proportions. Ultimately we reached the High Street. 
The very first shop had one of its windows stuffed with 
toys; the other being stacked with groceries and draperies 
and coal-hods, all dingy. The name “ Popular Bazaar,” in 
wooden relief as if glued on in building blocks, stretched 
across the whole front, not quite centre. 

It was not merely an out of fashion shop, but a shop that 
at the best sold too much of what no one wanted. My father 
comprehended the contents of the toy department window 
with a single, anxious glance, and said ‘‘ Choose whatever 
you like. Both of you. But look very carefully first. Don’t 
hurry.” Then he turned away and began to hum a fragment 
from The Lady of the Rose. 

But Constantin spoke at once. “I choose those telegraph 
wires.” They ranged beside a line of tin railway that 
stretched right across the window, long undusted and tending 
to buckle. There were seven or eight posts, with six wires 
on each side of the post. Though I could not think why 
Constantin wanted them, and though in the event he did 
not get them, the appearance of them, and of the rusty track 
beneath them, is all that remains clear in my memory of that 
window. 

“T doubt whether they’re for sale,” said my father. “ Look 
again. There’s a good boy. No hurry.” 

“They’re ail I want,” said Constantin, and turned his 
back on the uninspiring display. 

“Well, we'll see,’ said my father. “I'll make a special 
point of it with the man...” He tumed to me. “And 
what about you? Very few dolls, I’m afraid.” 

“T don’t like dolls any more.” As a matter of fact, I had 
never owned a proper one, although I suffered from this 
fact only when competing with other girls, which meant 
very seldom, for our friends were few and occasional. The 
dolls in the window were flyblown and detestable. 
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“T think we could find a better shop from which to give 
Lene a birthday present,” said my mother, in her correct, 
dignified English. 

“We must not be unjust,” said my father, “ when we have 
not even looked inside.” 

The inferiority of the goods implied cheapness, which 
unfortunately always mattered; although, as it happened, 
none of the articles seemed actually to be priced. 

“T do not like this shop,” said my mother. “It is a shop 
that has died.” 

Her regal manner when she said such things was, I think, 
too Germanic for my father’s Englishness. That, and the 
prospect of unexpected economy, perhaps led him to be 
firm 


“We have Constantin’s present to consider as well as 
Lene’s. Let us go in.” 

By contrast with the blazing highway, the main impression 
of the interior was darkness. After a few moments, I also 
became aware of a smell. Everything in the shop smelt of 
that smell, and, one felt, always would do so; the mixed 
odour of any general store, but at once enhanced and 
passé. I can smell it now. 

“We do not necessarily want to buy anything,” said my 
father, “ but, if we may, should like to look round?” 

Since the days of Mr. Selfridge the proposition is supposed 
to be taken for granted, but at that time the message had 
yet to spread. The bazaar-keeper seemed hardly to welcome 
it. He was younger than I had expected (an unusual thing 
for a child, but I had probably been awaiting a white- 
bearded gnome); though pale, nearly bald, and perceptibly 
grimy. He wore an untidy grey suit and bedroom slippers. 

** Look about you, children,” said my father. “ Take your 
time. We can’t buy presents every day.” 

I noticed that my mother stili stood in the doorway. 

*T want those wires,” said Constantin. 

“Make quite sure by looking at the other things first.” 

Constantin turned aside bored, his book held behind his 
back. He began to scrape his feet. It was up to me to 
uphold my father’s position. Rather timidly, I began to peer 
about, not going far from him. The bazaar-keeper silently 
watched me with eyes colourless in the twilight. 
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“Those toy telegraph poles in your window,” said my 
father after a pause, fraught for me with anxiety and res- 
ponsibility. ‘“‘ How much would you take for them?” 

“They are not for sale,” said the bazaar-keeper, and said 
no more. 

“Then why do you display them in the window?” 

“They are a kind of decoration, I suppose.” Did he not 
know?, I wondered. 

“Even if they’re not normally for sale, perhaps you'll sell 
them to me,” said my vagabond father, smiling like Roths- 
child. “ My son, you see, has taken a special fancy to them.” 

“Sorry,” said the man in the shop. 

“Are you the principal here?” 

“T am.” 

“Then surely as a reasonable man,” said my father, 
switching from superiority to ingratiation—— 

“ They are to dress the window,” said the bazaar man. 
“They are not for sale.” 

This dialogue entered through the back of my head as, 
diligently and unobtrudingly, I conned the musty stock. At 
the back of the shop was a window, curtained all over in 
grey lace: to judge by the weak light it offered, it gave on to 
the living quarters. Through this much filtered illumination 
glimmered the facade of an enormous dolls’ house. I wanted 
it at once. Doils had never been central to my happiness, 
but this abode of theirs was the most grown-up thing in the 
shop. 

It had battlements, and long straight wails, and a variety 
of pointed windows. A gothic revival house, no doubt; or 
even mansion. It was painted the colour of stone; a grey 
stone darker than the grey light, which flickered round it. 
There was a two-leaved front door, with a small classical 
portico. It was impossible to see the whole house at once, 
as it stood grimed and neglected on the corner of the wide 
trestle-shelf. Very slowly I walked along two of the sides; 
the other two being dark against the walls of the shop. From 
a first-floor window in the side not immediately visible as 
one approached, leaned a doll, droopy and unkempt. It was 
unlike any real house I had seen, and, as for dolls’ houses, 
they were always after the style of the villa near Gerrard’s 
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Cross belonging to my father’s successful brother. My 
uncle’s house itself looked much more like a toy than this 
austere structure before me. 

“Wake up,” said my mother’s voice. She was standing 
just behind me. 

“What about some light on the subject?” enquired my 
father. 

A switch clicked. 

The house really was magnificent. Obviously, beyond all 
financial reach. 

“Looks like a model for Pentonville Gaol,” observed my 
father. 

“It is beautiful,” I said. “It’s what I want.” 

“It’s the most depressing-looking plaything I ever saw.” 

“I want to pretend I live in it,” I said, “and give masked 
balls.” My social history was eager but indiscriminate. 

“ How much is it?” asked my mother. The bazaar-keeper 
stood resentfully in the background, sliding each hand between 
the thumb and fingers of the other. 

“It’s only second-hand,” he said. ‘“ Tenth-hand, more like. 
A lady brought it in and said she needed to get rid of it. I 
don’t want to sell you something you don’t want.” 

“But suppose we do want it?’’ said my father truculently. 
“Ts nothing in this shop for sale?” 

“You can take it away for a quid,” said the bazaar-keeper. 
“* And glad to have the space.” 

“There’s someone looking out,” said Constantin. He 
seemed to be assessing the house, like a surveyor or valuer. 

“It’s full of dolls,” said the bazaar-keeper. “ They’re 
thrown in. Sure you can transport it?” 

“Not at the moment,” said my father, “but I'll send 
someone down.” This, I knew, would be Moon the seedman, 
who owned a large canvas-topped lorry, and with whom 
my father used to fraternise on the putting green. 

“ Are you quite sure?” my mother asked me. 

“Will it take up too much room?” 

My mother shook her head. Indeed, our home, though out 
of date and out at elbows, was considerably too large for 
us. 
“Then, please.” 
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Mercifully, all our rooms had wide doors; so that Moon’s 
driver, assisted by the youth out of the shop, lent specially 
for the purpose, could ease my birthday present to its new 
resting place, without tilting it or inflicting a wound upon 
my mother’s new and self-applied paint. I noticed that the 
doll at the first-floor side window had prudently withdrawn. 
For my house, my parents had allotted me the principal 
spare room, because in the centre of it stood a very large 
dinner table, once to be found in the servants’ hall of my 
father’s childhood home in Lincolnshire, but now the sole 
furniture our principal spare room contained. (The two 
lesser spare rooms were filled with cardboard boxes, which 
every now and then toppled in heart arresting avalanches on 
still summer nights.) On the big table the driver and the shop 
boy set my house. It reached almost to the sides, so that 
those passing along the narrow walks would be in peril of 
tumbling into a gulf; but, the table being much longer than 
it was wide, the house was provided at front and back with 
splendid parterres of deal, embrocated with caustic until they 
glinted like fluorspar. 

When I had settled upon the exact site for the house, so 
that the garden front would receive the sun from the two 
windows, and a longer parterre stretched at the front than 
at the back, where the columned entry faced the door of the 
room, I withdrew to a distant corner while the two males 
eased the edifice into exact alignment. 

“Snug as a bug in a rug,” said Moon’s driver when the 
perilous walks at the sides of the house had been made 
straight and equal. 

“ Snugger,” said Moon’s boy. 


I waited for their boots, mailed with crescent slivers of steel, 
to reach the bottom of our creaking, coconut-matted stair, 
then I tiptoed to the landing, looked, and listened. The sun 
had gone in just before the lorry arrived, and down the 
passage the motes had ceased to dance. It was three o’clock, 
my mother was still at one of her schools, my father was at 
the rifle range. I heard the men shut the back door. The 
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principal spare room had never before been occupied, so 
that the key was outside. In a second, I transferred it to the 
inside. and shut and locked myself in. 

As before in the shop, I walked slowly round my house, 
but this time round all four sides of it. Then, with the 
knuckles of my thin white forefinger, I tapped gently at the 
front door. It seemed not to have been secured, because it 
opened, both leaves of it, as I touched it. I pried in, ‘first 
with one eye, then with the other. The lights from various 
of the pointed windows blotched the walls and floor of the 
miniature entrance hall. None of the dolls was visible. 

It was not one of those dolls’ houses of commerce from 
which sides can be lifted in their entirety.. To learn about 
my house, it would be necessary, albeit impolite, to stare 
through the windows, one at a time. I decided first to take 
the ground floor. I started in a clockwise direction from 
the front portico. The front door was still open, but I could 
mot see how to shut it from the outside. 

There was a room to the right of the hall, leading into 
two other rooms along the right side of the house, of which, 
again, one led into the other. All the rooms were decorated 
and furnished in a Mrs. Fitzherbert-ish style; with hand- 
somely striped wallpapers, botanical carpets, and chairs with 
legs like sticks of brittle golden sweetmeat. There were a 
number of pictures. I knew just what they were: family 
portraits. I named the room next the hall, the occasional 
room, and the room beyond it, the moming room. The 
third room was very small: striking out confidently, I named 
it the Canton Cabinet, although it contained neither porce- 
lain nor fans. I knew what the rooms in a great house should 
be called, because my mother used to show me the pictures 
in large, once fashionable volumes on the subject which my 
father had bought for their bulk at junk shops. 

Then came the long drawing room, which stretched across 
the entire garden front of the house, and contained the 
principal concourse of dolls. It had four pointed French 
windows, all made to open, though now sealed with dust and 
rust; above which were bulbous triangles of coloured glass, 
in tiny snowflake panes. The apartment itself played at 
being a cloister in a Horace Walpole convent; lierne vault- 
ing ramified across the arched ceiling, and the spidery Gothic 
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pilasters were tricked out in mediaeval patchwork, as in a 
Puseyite church. On the stout golden wallpaper were decent 
Swiss pastels of indeterminate subjects. There was a grand 
piano, very black, scrolly, and, no doubt, resounding; four 
shapely chandeliers; a baronial fireplace with a mythical 
blazon above the mantel; and eight dolls, all of them 
female, dotted about on chairs and ottomans with their 
backs to me. I hardly dared to breathe as I regarded their 
woolly heads, and noted the colours of their hair: two black, 
two nondescript, one grey, one a discoloured silver beneath 
the dust, one blonde, and one a dyed-looking red. They wore 
woollen Victorian clothes, of a period later, I should say, 
than that when the house was built, and certainly too warm 
for the present season; in varied colours, all of them dull. 
Happy people, I felt even then, would not wear these variants 
of rust, indigo, and greenwood. 

I crept onwards; to the dining room. It occupied half its 
side of the house, and was dark and oppressive. Perhaps it 
might look more inviting when the chandelier blazed, and 
the table candles, each with a tiny purple shade, were lighted. 
There was no cloth on the table, and no food or drink. Over 
the fireplace was a big portrait of a furious old man: his 
white hair was a spiky aureole round his distorted face, 
beetroot-red with rage; the mouth was open, and even the 
heavy lips were drawn back to show the savage, strong teeth ; 
he was brandishing a very thick walking stick which seemed 
to leap from the picture and stun the beholder. He was 
dressed neutrally, and the painter had not provided him with 
a background: there was only the aggressive figure menac- 
ing the room. I was frightened. 

Two rooms on the ground floor remained before I once 
More reached the front door. In the first of them a lady was 
writing with her back to the light and therefore to me. She 
frightened me also; because her grey hair was disordered 
and of uneven length, and descended in matted plaits, like 
snakes escaping from a basket, to the shoulders of her coarse 
grey dress. Of course, being a doll, she did not move, but 
the back of her head looked mad. Her presence prevented me 
from regarding at all closely the furnishings of the writing 
room. 

Back at the north front as I resolved to call it, perhaps 
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superseding the compass rather than leading it, there was a 
cold-looking room, with a carpetless stone floor and white 
walls, upon which were the mounted heads and horns of 
many animals. They were all the room contained, but they 
covered the walls from floor to ceiling. I felt sure that the 
ferocious old man in the dining-room had killed all these 
creatures, and J hated him for it. But I knew what the room 
would be called: it would be the trophy room. 

Then I realised that there was no kitchen. It could hardly 
be upstairs. I had never heard of such a thing. But I looked. 

It wasn’t there. All the rooms on the first floor were 
bedrooms. There were six of them, and they so resembled 
one another, all with dark ochreous wallpaper and narrow 
brass bedsteads corroded with neglect, that I found it im- 
practicable to distinguish them other than by numbers, at 
least for the present. Ultimately I might know the house 
better. Bedrooms 2, 3, and 6 contained two beds each. I 
recalled that at least nine people lived in the house. In one 
room the dark walls, the dark floor, the bed linen, and even 
the glass in the window were splashed, smeared, and further 
darkened with ink: it seemed apparent who slept there. 

I sat on an orange box and looked. My house needed 
painting and dusting and scrubbing and polishing and re- 
newing; but on the whole I was relieved that things were 
not worse. I had felt that the house had stood in the dark 
corner of the shop for no one knew how long, but this, I 
now saw, could hardly have been true. I wondered about the 
lady who had needed to get rid of it. Despite that need, she 
must have kept things up pretty thoroughly. How did she 
do it? How did she get in? I resolved to ask my mother’s 
advice. I determined to be a good landlord, although, like 
most who so resolve, my resources were nil. We simply 
lacked the money to regild my long drawing room in proper 
gold leaf. But I would bring life to the nine dolls now droop- 
ing with boredom and neglect . . 

Then I recalled something. What “had become of the doll 
who had been sagging from the window? I thought she 
must have been jolted out, and felt myself a murderess. But 
none of the windows was open. The sash might easily have 
descended with the shaking; but more probably the poor 
doll lay inside on the floor of her room. I again went round 
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from room to room, this time on tiptoe, but it was impossible 
to see the areas of floor just below the dark windows. ... 
It was not merely sunless outside, but heavily overcast. I 
unlocked the door of our principal spare room, and descended 
pensively to await my mother’s return and tea. 

Wormwood Grange, my father called my house, with 
penological associations still on his mind. (After he was run 
over, I realised for the first time that there might be a reason 
for this, and for his inability to find work worthy of him.) 
My mother had made the most careful inspection on my 
behalf, but bad been unable to suggest any way of making 
an entry, or at least of passing beyond the hall, to which the 
front doors still lay open. There seemed no question of whole 
walls lifting off, of the roof being removable, or even of a 
window being opened, including, mysteriously, on the first 
floor. 

“TI don’t think it’s meant for children, Liebchen,” said my 
mother, smiling her lovely smile. “ We shall have to consult 
the Victoria and Albert Museum.” 

“Of course it’s not meant for children,” I replied. “ That’s 
why I wanted it. I’m going to receive, like La Belle Otero.” 

Next morning, after my mother had gone to work, my 
father came up, and wrenched and prodded with his un- 
skilful hands. 

“Tl get a chisel,” he said. “ We'll prise it open at each 
comer, and when we’ve got the fronts off, I'll go over to 
Woolworth’s and buy some hinges and screws. I expect 
they'll have some.” 

At that I struck my father in the chest with my fist. He 
seized my wrists, and I screamed that he was not to lay a 
finger on my beautiful house, that he would be sure to spoil 
it, that force never got anyone anywhere. I knew my father: 
when he took an idea for using tools into his head, the only 
hope for one’s property lay in a scene, and in the implication 
of tears without end in the future, if the idea were not 
dropped. 

While I was screaming and raving, Constantin appeared 
from the room below, where he worked at his books. 

“ Give us a chance, Sis,” he said. ‘“‘ How can I keep it all 
in my head about the Thirty Years’ War when you haven't 
learnt to control your tantrums?” 
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Although two years younger than I, Constantin should 
have known that I was past the age for screaming except of 
set purpose. 

“You wait until he tries to rebind all your books, you 
silly sneak,” I yelled at him. 

My father released my wrists. 

“Wormwood Grange can keep,” he said. “I'll think of 
something else to go over to Woolworth’s for.” He sauntered 
off. 

Constantin nodded gravely. “I understand,” he said. “I 
understand what you mean. I'll go back to my work. Here, 
try this.” He gave me a small, chipped nail file. 

I spent most of the morning fiddling very cautiously with 
the imperfect jemmy, and trying to make up my mind about 
the doll at the window. 


I failed to get into my house and I refused to let my parents 
give me any effective aid. Perhaps by now I did not really 
want to get in, although the dirt and disrepair, and the apathy 
of the dolls, who so badly needed plumping up and dispersing, 
continued to cause me distress. Certainly I spent as long 
trying to shut the front door as trying to open a window 
or find a concealed spring (that idea was Constantin’s.) In 
the end I wedged the two halves of the front door with two 
halves of match; but I felt that the arrangement was make- 
shift and undignified. I refused everyone access to the 
principal spare room until something more appropriate could 
be evolved. My plans for routs and orgies had to be deferred: 
one could hardly riot among dust and cobwebs. 

Then I began to have dreams about my house, and about 
its occupants. 

One of the oddest dreams was the first. It was three or 
four days after I entered into possession. During that time it 
had remained cloudy and oppressive, so that my father took 
to leaving off his knitted waistcoat; then suddenly it thun- 
dered. It was long, slow, distant, intermittent, thunder; and 
it continued all the evening, until, when it was quite dark, my 
bedtime and Constantin’s could no longer be deferred. 

“Your ears will get accustomed to the noise,” said my 
father. “Just try to take no notice of it.” 

Constantin looked dubious; but I was tired of the slow, 
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rumbling hours, and ready for the different dimension of 
dreams. 

I slept almost immediately, although the thunder was 
rolling round my big, rather empty bedroom, round the four 
walls, across the floor, and under the ceiling, weighting the 
black air as with a smoky vapour. Occasionally, the light- 
ning glinted, pink and green. It was still the long-drawn-out 
preliminary to a storm; the tedious, imperfect dispersal of 
the accumulated energy of the summer. The rollings and 
rumblings entered my dreams, which flickered, changed, were 
gone as soon as come, failed, like the lightning, to concen- 
trate or strike home, were as difficult to profit by as the 
events of an average day. 

After exhausting hours of phantasmagoria, anticipating so 
many later nights in my life, I found myself in a black wood, 
with huge, dense trees. I was following a path, but reeled 
from tree to tree, bruising and cutting myself on their hard- 
ness and roughness. There seemed no end to the wood or to 
the night ; but suddenly, in the thick of both, J came upon my 
house. It stood solid, immense, hemmed in, with a single light, 
little more, it seemed, than a night-light, burning in every 
upstairs window (as often in dreams, I could see all four sides 
of the house at once), and illuminating two wooden wedges, 
jagged and swollen, which held tight the front doors. The 
vast trees dipped and swayed their elephantine boughs over 
the roof; the wind peeked and creaked through the black 
battlements. Then there was a blaze of whitest lightning, 
proclaiming the storm itself. In the second it endured, I 
saw my two wedges fly through the air, and the double front 
door burst open. 

For the hundredth time, the scene changed, and now I was 
back in my room, though still asleep or half asleep, still 
dragged from vision to vision. Now the thunder was coming 
in immense, calculated bombardments; the lightning cease- 
less and searing the face of the earth. From being a weariness 
the storm had become an ecstasy. It seemed as if the whole 
world would be in dissolution before the thunder had spent 
its impersonal, unregarding strength. But, as I say, I must 
still have been at least half asleep, because between the 
fortissimi and the lustre I still from time to time saw scenes, 
meaningless or nightmarish, which could not be found in the 
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wakeful world; still, between and through the volleys, heard 
impossible sounds. 

I do not know whether I was asleep or awake when the 
storm rippled into tranquillity. I certainly did not feel that 
the air had been cleared; but this may have been because, 
surprisingly, I heard a quick soft step passing along the 
passage outside my room, a passage uncarpeted through our 
poverty. I well knew all the footsteps in the house, and this 
was none of them. 

Always one to meet trouble half-way, I dashed in my night- 
gown to open: the door. I looked out. The dawn was seeping, 
without. effort or momentum, through every cranny, and 
showed shadowy the back of a retreating figure, the size of 
my mother but with woolly red hair and long rust-coloured 
dress. The padding feet seemed actually to start soft echoes 
amid all that naked woodwork, I had no need to consider 
who. she was or whither she was bound. I burst into the 
purposeless tears I so despised. 


In the morning, and before deciding upon what to impart, IT 
took Constantin with me to look at the house. I more than 
half expected big changes; but none was to be seen. The 
sections of match-sticks were still in position, and the dolls 
as inactive and diminutive as ever, sitting with their backs 
to me on chairs and sofas in the long drawing room; their 
hair dusty, possibly even mothy. Constantin looked at me 
curiously, but I imparted nothing. 

Other dreams followed; though at considerable intervals. 
Many children have recurring nightmares of oppressive 
realism and terrifying content; and I realised from past 
experience that I must outgrow the habit or lose my house— 
my house at least. It is true that my house now frightened 
me, but I felt that I must not be foolish and should strive 
to take a grown-up view of painted woodwork and nine 
understuffed dolls. Still it was bad when I began to hear 
them in the darkness; some tapping, some stumping, some 
creeping, and therefore not one, but many, or all; and 
worse when I began not to sleep for fear of the mad doll 
(as I was sure she was) doing something mad, although I 
refused to think what. I never dared again to look; but 
when something happened, which, as I say, was only at 
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intervals (and to me, being young, they seemed long inter- 
vals), I lay taut and straining among the forgotten sheets. 
Moreover, the steps themselves were never quite constant, 
certainly too inconstant to report to others; and I am not 
sure that I should have heard anything significant if I had 
not once seen. But now I locked the door of our principal 
spare room on the outside, and altogether ceased to visit my 
beautiful, impregnable mansion. 

I noticed that my mother made no comment. But one 
day my father complained of my ingratitude in never playing 
with my handsome birthday present. I said I was occupied 
with my holiday task: Moby Dick. This was an approved 
answer, and even, as far as it went, a true one, though I 
found the book pointless in the extreme, and horribly cruel. 

“TI told you the Grange was the wrong thing to buy,” said 
my father. “ Morbid sort of object for a toy.” 

“None of us can learn except by experience,” said my 
mother. 

My father said “‘ Not at all,” and bristled. 


All this, naturally, was in the holidays. I was going at the 
tume to one of my mother’s schools, where I should stay until 
I could begin to train as a dancer, upon which I was con- 
ventionally but entirely resolved. Constantin went to another, 
a highly cerebral co-educational place, where he would re- 
main until, inevitably, he won a scholarship to a university, 
perhaps a foreign one. Despite our years, we went our 
different ways dangerously on small dingy bicycles. We 
reached home at assorted hours, mine being the longer 
journey. 

One day I returned to find our dining-room table littered 
with peculiarly uninteresting printed drawings. I could make 
nothing of them whatever (they did not seem even to belong 
to the kind of geometry I was—tegretfully—used to); and 
they curled up on themselves when one tried to examine 
them, and bit one’s finger. My father had a week or two 
before taken one of his infrequent jobs; night work of some 
kind a long way off, to which he had now departed in our 
car. Obviously the drawings were connected with Constantin, 
but he was not there. 

I went upstairs, and saw that the principal spare room 
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door was open. Constantin was inside. There had, of course, 
been no question of the key to the room being removed. It 
was only necessary to turn it. 

“Hallo, Lene,’ Constantin said in his matter-of-fact way. 
“We've been doing axonometric projection, and I’m project- 
ing your house.” He was making one of the drawings; on a 
sheet of thick white paper. “It’s for home-work. It'll knock 
out all the others. They’ve got to do their real houses.” 

It must not be supposed that I did not like Constantin, 
although often he annoyed me with his placidity and pre- 
cision. It was weeks since I had seen my house, and it looked 
unexpectedly interesting. A curious thing happened: nor was 
it the last time in my life that I experienced it. Temporarily 
I became a different person; confident, practical, simple. The 
clear evening sun of autumn may have contributed. 

“Tl help,” I said. ‘“ Tell me what to do.” 

“It’s a bore I can’t get in to take measurements. Although 
we haven't got to. In fact, the Clot told us not. Just a 
general impression, he said. It’s to give us the concept of 
axonometry. But, golly, it would be simpler with feet and 
inches.” 

To judge by the amount of white paper he had covered in 
what could only have been a short time, Constantin seemed 
to me to be doing very well, but he was one never to be 
content with less than perfection. 

“ Tell me,” I said, “‘ what to do, and I'll do it.” 

“Thanks,” he replied, sharpening his pencil with a special 
instrument. “ But it’s a one-man job this. In the nature of 
the case. Later, I'll show you how to do it, and you can do 
some other building if you like.” 

I remained, looking at my house and fingering it, until 
Constantin made it clearer that I was a distraction. I went 
away, changed my shoes, and put on the kettle against my 
mother’s arrival, and our high tea. 

When Constantin came down (my mother had called for 
him three times, but that was not unusual), he said, “I say 
Sis, here’s a rum thing.” 

My mother said; ‘“ Don’t use slang, and don’t call your 
sister Sis.” 

He said, as he always did when reproved by her, “I’m 
sorry, Mother.” Then he thrust the drawing paper at me. 
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“Look, there’s a bit missing. See what I mean?” He was 
showing me with his stub of emerald pencil, pocked with 
toothmarks. 

Of course, I didn’t see. I didn’t understand a thing about 
it. 

“ After tea,” said my mother. She gave to such familiar 
words not a maternal but an imperial decisiveness. 

“But Mum——” pleaded Constantin. 

“Mother,” said my mother. 

Constantin started dipping for sauerkraut. 

Silently we ate ourselves into tranquillity; or, for me, 
into the appearance of it. My alternative personality, though 
it had survived Constantin’s refusal of my assistance, was 
now beginning to ebb. 

“‘ What is all this that you are doing?” enquired my mother 
in the end, “It resembles the Stone of Rosetta.” 

“I’m taking an axonometric cast of Lene’s birthday 
house.” 

“ And so?” 

But Constantin was not now going to expound immediately. 
He put in his mouth a finger of rye bread smeared with home 
made cheese. Then he said quietly: “I got down a rough 
idea of the house, but the rooms don’t fit. At least, they 
don’t on the bottom floor. It’s all right, I think, on the top 
floor. In fact that’s the rummest thing of ail. Sorry Mother.” 
He had been speaking with his mouth full, and now filled it 
fuller. 

“What nonsense is this?” To me it seemed that my 
mother was glaring at him in a way most unlike her. 

“It’s not nonsense, Mother. Of course. I haven’t measured 
the place, because you can’t. But I haven’t done axonometry 
for nothing. There’s a part of the bottom floor I can’t get at. 
A secret room or something.” 

““Show me.” 

“Very well, Mother.” Constantin put down his remnant of 
bread and cheese. He rose, looking a little pale. He took 
the drawing round the table to my mother. 

“Not that thing. I can’t understand it, and I don’t believe 
you can understand it either.” Only sometimes to my father 
did my mother speak like that. “Show me in the house.” 

I rose too. 
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“You stay here, Lene. Put some more water in the kettle 
and boil it.” 

“But it’s my house. I have a right to know.” 

My mother’s expression changed to one more familiar. 
“Yes, Lene,” she said, “ you have a right. But please not 
now. I ask you.” 

I smiled at her and picked up the kettle. 

“Come, Constantin.” 


I lingered by the kettle in the kitchen, not wishing to give an 
impression of eavesdropping or even undue eagerness, which 
I knew would distress my mother. I never wished to learn 
things that my mother wished to keep from me; and I 
never questioned her implication of “ All in; good time.” 

But they were not gone long, for well before the kettle 
had begun even to grunt, my mother’s beautiful voice was 
summoning me back. 

“Constantin is quite right,” she said, when I had presented 
myself at the dining-room table, “‘and it was wrong of me to 
doubt it. The house is built in a funny sort of way. But what 
does it matter?” 

Constantin was not eating. 

“TI am glad that you are studying well, and learning such 
useful things,” said my mother. 

She wished the subject to be dropped, and we dropped it. 

Indeed, it was difficult to think what more could be said. 
But I waited for a moment in which I was alone with 
Constantin. My father’s unhabitual absence made this diffi- 
cult and it was completely dark before the moment came. 

And when, as was only to be expected, Constantin had 
nothing to add, I felt, most unreasonably, that he was joined 
with my mother in keeping something from me. 

“ But what happened?” I pressed him. ‘“ What happened 
when you were in the room with her?” 

“What do you think happened?” replied Constantin, wish- 
ing, I thought, that my mother would re-enter. “ Mother 
realised that I was right. Nothing more. What does it matter 
anyway?” 

That final query confirmed my doubts. 

“Constantin,” I said. “Is there anything I ought to do?” 
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“Better hack the place open,” he answered, almost irrit- 
ably. 


But a most unexpected thing happened, that, had I even 
considered adopting Constantin’s idea, would have saved me 
the trouble. When next day I returned from school, my 
house was gone. 

Constantin was sitting in his usual corner, this time absorb- 
ing Greek paradigms. Without speaking to him (nothing 
unusual in that when he was working), I went straight to the 
principal spare room. The vast deal table, less scrubbed 
than once, was bare. The place where my house had stood 
was very visible, as if indeed a palace had been swept off by 
a djinn. But I could see no other sign of its passing: no 
scratched woodwork, or marks of boots, or disjointed 
fragments. 

Constantin seemed genuinely astonished at the news. But 
I doubted him. 

“You knew,” I said. 

“Of course I didn’t know.” 

Still, he understood what I was thinking. 

He said again: “I didn’t know.” 

Unlike me on occasion he always spoke the truth. 

I gathered myself together and blurted out: “ Have they 
done it themselves?” Inevitably I was frightened, but in a 
way I was also relieved. 

“Who do you mean?” 

“ They.” 

I was inviting ridicule, but Constantin was kind. 

He said; “I know who I think has done it, but you mustn’t 
let on. I think Mother's done it.” 

I did not enquire uselessly into how much more he knew 
than I. I said: “ But how?” 

Constantin shrugged. It was a habit he had assimilated with 
so much else. 

“Mother left the house with us this morning and she isn’t 
back yet.” 

“She must have put Father up to it.” 

“ But there are no marks.” 

“Father might have got help.” There was a pause. Then 
Constantin said: “Are you sorry?” , 
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“In a way,” I replied. Constantin with precocious wisdom 
left it at that. 

When my mother returned, she simply said that my father 
had already lost his new job, so that we had had to sell 
things. 

“T hope you will forgive your father and me,” she said. 
“We've had to sell one of my watches also. Father will soon 
be back to tea.” 

She too was one I had never known to lie; but now I 
began to perceive how relative and instrumental truth could 


I need not say: not in those terms. Such clear concepts, with 
all they offer of gain and loss, come later, if they come at all. 
In fact, I need not say that the whole of what goes before 
is so heavily filtered through later experience as to be of 
little evidential value. But I am scarcely putting forward 
evidence. There is so little. All I can do is to tell some- 
thing of what happened, as it now seems to me to have been. 

I remember sulking at my mother’s news, and her explain- 
ing to me that really I no longer liked the house and that 
something better would be bought for me in replacement 
when our funds permitted. 

I did ask my father when he returned to our evening meal, 
whistling and falsely jaunty about the lost job, how much he 
had been paid for my house. 

“A trifle more than I gave for it. That’s only business.” 

“Where is it now?” 

“Never you mind.” 

“Tell her,” said Constantin. ‘“‘She wants to know.” 

“Eat your herring,” said my father very sharply. “ And 
mind your own business.” ; 

And, thus, before long my house was forgotten, my 
occasional nightmares returned to earlier themes. 


It was, as I say, for two or three months in 1921 that I owned 
the house and from time to time dreamed that creatures I 
supposed to be its occupants, had somehow invaded my 
home. The next thirty years, more or less, can be disposed 
of quickly: it was the period when I tried conclusions with 
the outer world. 
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I really became a dancer; and, although the upper reaches 
alike of the art and of the profession notably eluded me, yet 
I managed to maintain myself for several years, no small 
achievement. I retired, as they say, upon marriage. My 
husband aroused physical passion in me for the first time, 
but diminished and deadened much else. He was reported 
Missing in the late misguided war. Certainly he did not 
return to me. I at least still] miss him, though I often despise 
myself for doing so. 

My father died in a street accident when I was fifteen: it 
happened on the day I received a special commendation from 
the sallow Frenchman who taught me to dance. After his 
death my beloved mother always wanted to return to Ger- 
many. Before long I was spiritually self-sufficient enough, or 
said I was, to make that possible. Unfailingly, she wrote 
to me twice a week, although to find words in which to reply 
was often difficult for me. Sometimes I visited her, while the 
conditions in her country became more and more uncongenial 
to me. She had a fair position teaching English language and 
literature at a small university; and she seemed increasingly 
to be infected by the new notions. and emotions raging 
around her. I must acknowledge that sometimes their tumult 
and intoxication unsteadied my own mental gait, although 
I was a foreigner and by no means of sanguine temperament. 
It is a mistake to think that all professional dancers are gay. 

Despite what appeared to be increasing sympathies with 
the new régime, my mother disappeared. She was the first 
of the two people who mattered to me in such very different 
ways, and who so unreasonably vanished. For a time I was 
ifl, and of course I love her still more than anybody. If she 
had remained with me, I am sure I should never have married. 
Without involving myself in psychology, which I detest, I 
shall simply say that the thought and recollection of my 
mother, lay, I believe, behind the self-absorption my husband 
complained of so bitterly and so justly. It was not really 
myself in which I was absorbed but the memory of perfection. 
It is the plain truth that such beauty, and goodness, and depth, 
and capacity for love were my mother’s alone. 

Constantin abandoned all his versatile reading and became 
a priest, in fact a member of the Society of Jesus. He seems 
exalted (possibly too much so for his colleagues and 
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superiors), but I can no longer speak to him or bear his 
presence. He frightens me. Poor Constantin! 

On the other hand, I, always dubious, have become a com- 
plete unbeliever. I cannot see that Constantin is doing any- 
thing but listen to his own inner voice (which has changed 
its tone since we were children); and mine speaks a different 
language. In the long run, I doubt whether there is much to 
be desired but death; or whether there is endurance in any- 
thing but suffering. I no longer see myself feasting crowned 
heads on quails. 

So much for biographical intermission. I proceed to the 
circumstances of my second and recent experience of land- 
lordism. 


In the first place, I did something thoroughly stupid. Instead 
of following the road marked on the map, I took a short cut. 
It is true that the short cut was shown on the map also, but 
the region was much too unfrequented for a wandering foot- 
path to be in any way dependable, especially in this genera- 
tion which has ceased to walk beyond the garage or the bus 
stop. It was one of the least populated districts in the whole 
country and, moreover, the slow autumn dusk was already 
perceptible when I pushed at the first, dilapidated gate. 

To begin with, the path trickled and flickered across a 
sequence of small damp meadows, bearing neither cattle nor 
crop. When it came to the third or fourth of these meadows, 
the way had all but vanished in the increasing sogginess, and 
could be continued only by looking for the stile or gate in 
the unkempt hedge ahead. This was not especially difficult 
as long as the fields remained small; but after a time I 
reached a depressing expanse which could hardly be termed 
a field at all, but was rather a jarge marsh. It was at this 
point that I should have returned and set about tramping the 
winding road. 

But a path of some kind again continued before me, and 
I perceived that the escapade had already consumed twenty 
minutes. So I risked it, although soon I was striding 
laboriously from tussock to brown tussock in order not to 
sink above my shoes into the surrounding quagmire. It és 
quite extraordinary how far one can stray from a straight or 
determined course when thus preoccupied with elementary 
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comfort. The hedge on the far side of the marsh was still 
a.long way ahead, and the tussocks themselves were becoming 
both less frequent and less dense, so that too often I was 
sinking through them into the mire. I realised that the 
marsh sloped slightly downwards in the direction I was 
following, so that before I reached the hedge, I might have 
to cross a river. In the event, it was not so much a river, as 
an indeterminately bounded augmentation of the softness, and 
moistness, and ooziness: I struggled across, jerking from 
false foothold to palpable pitfall, and before long despairing 
even of the attempt to step securely. Both my feet were now 
soaked to well above the ankles, and the visibility had become 
jess than was entirely convenient. 

When I reached what I had taken for a hedge, it proved 
to be the boundary of an extensive thicket. Autumn had 
infected much of the greenery with blotched and dropping 
senility ; so that bare brown briars arched and tousled, and 
purple thorns tilted at all possible angles for blood. To go 
farther would demand an axe. Either J must retraverse the 
dreary bog in the perceptibly waning light, or I must skirt 
the edge and seek an opening in the thicket. Undecided, I 
looked back. I realised that I had lost the gate through which 
I had entered upon the marsh on the other side. There was 
nothing to do but creep as best I could upon the still 
treacherous ground along the barrier of dead dogroses, mil- 
dewed blackberries, and rampant nettles. 

But it was not long before I reached a considerable gap, 
from which through the tangled vegetation seemed to lead 
a substantial track, although by no means a straight one. The 
track wound on unimpeded for a considerable distance, even 
becoming firmer underfoot; until I realised that the thicket 
had become an entirely indisputable wood. The brambles 
clutching maliciously from the sides had become watching 
branches above my head. I could not recall that the map 
had showed a wood. If, indeed, it had done so, I should not 
have entered upon the footpath, because the only previous 
occasion in my life when I had been truly lost, in the sense of 
being unable to find the way back as well as being unable to 
go on, had been when my father had once so effectively lost 
us in a wood that I have never again felt the same about 
woods. The fear I had felt for perhaps an hour and a half 
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on that occasion, though told to no one, and swiftly evaporat- 
ing from consciousness upon our emergence, had been the 
veritable fear of death. Now I drew the map from where 
it lay against my thigh in the big pocket of my dress. It was 
not until I tried to read it that I realised how near I was to 
night. Until it came to print, the problems of the route had 
given me cat’s eyes. 

I peered, and there was no wood, no green patch on the 
Map, but only the wavering line of dots advancing across 
contoured whiteness to the neck of yellow road where the 
short cut ended. But I did not reach any foolish conclusion. 
I simply guessed that I had strayed very badly: the map was 
spattered with green marks in places where I had no wish to 
be; and the only question was in which of these many 
thickets I now was. I could think of no way to find out. I 
was nearly lost, and this time I could not blame my father. 

The track I had been following still stretched ahead, as 
yet not too indistinct ; and I continued to follow it. As the 
trees around me became yet bigger and thicker, fear came 
upon me ; though not the death fear of that previous occasion, 
I felt now that I knew what was going to happen next; or, 
rather, I felt I knew one thing that was going to happen 
next, a thing which was but a small and far from central 
part of an obscure, inapprehensible totality. As one does on 
such occasions, I felt more than half outside my body. If I 
continued much farther, I might change into somebody else. 

But what happened was not what I expected. Suddenly I 
saw a flicker of light. It seemed to emerge from the left, to 
Weave momentarily among the trees, and to disappear to the 
right. It was not what I expected, but it was scarcely re- 
assuring. I wondered if it could be a will o’ the wisp, a thing 
I had never seen, but which I understood to be connected 
with marshes. Next a still more prosaic possibility occurred 
to me, one positively hopeful: the headlight of a motor-car 
turning a corner. It seemed the likely answer, but my un- 
easiness did not perceptibly diminish. 

I struggled on, and the light came again: a little stronger, 
and twisting through the trees around me. Of course another 
car at the same corner of the road was not an impossibility, 
even though it was an unpeopled area. Then, after a period 
of soft but not comforting dusk, it came a third time; and, 
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soon, a fourth. There was no sound of an engine: and it 
seemed to me that the transit of the light was too swift and 
fleeting for any car. 

And then what I had been awaiting, happened. I came 
suddenly upon a huge square house. I had known it was 
coming, but still it struck at my heart. 

It is not every day that one finds a dream come true; and, 
scared though I was, I noticed details: for example, that 
there did not seem to be those single lights burning in every 
upstairs window. Doubtless dreams, like poems, demand a 
certain licence; and, for the matter of that, I could not see 
all four sides of the house at once, as I had dreamed I had. 
But that perhaps was the worst of it: I was plainly not 
dreaming now. 

A sudden greeny-pink radiance illuminated around me a 
morass of weed and neglect; and then seemed to hide itself 
among the trees on my right. The explanation of the darting 
lights was that a storm approached. But it was unlike other 
lightning I had encountered: being slower, more silent, more 
regular. 

There seemed nothing to do but run away, though even then 
it seemed sensible not to run back into the wood. In the 
last memories of daylight, I began to wade through the dead 
knee-high grass of the lost lawn. It was still possible to see 
that the wood continued, opaque as ever, in a long line to 
my left; I felt my way along it, in order to keep as far as 
possible from the house. I noticed, as I passed, the great 
portico, facing the direction from which I had emerged. 
Then, keeping my distance, I crept along the grey east front 
with its two tiers of pointed windows, all shut and one or 
two broken; and reached the southern parterre, visibly 
vaster, even in the storm-charged gloom, than the northern, 
but no less ravaged. Ahead, and at the side of the parterre 
far off to my right, ranged the encircling woodland. If no 
path manifested, my state would be hazardous indeed; and 
there seemed little reason for 2 path, as the approach to the 
house was provided by that along which I had come from 
the marsh. 

As I struggled onwards, the whole scene was transformed: 
in a moment the sky became charged with roaring thunder, 
the earth with tumultuous rain. I tried to shelter in the 
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adjacent wood, but instantly found myself enmeshed in 
vines and suckers, lacerated by invisible spears. In a minute 
I should be drenched. I plunged through the wet weeds 
towards the spreading portico. 

Before the big doors I waited for several minutes, watching 
the lightning, and listening. The rain leapt up where it fell, 
as if the earth hurt it. A rising chill made the old grass 
shiver. It seemed unlikely that anyone could live in a house 
so dark; but suddenly I heard one of the doors behind me 
scrape open. I turned. A dark head protruded between the 
portals, like Punch from the side of his booth. 

“Oh.” The shrill voice was of course surprised. 

I turned. “ May I please wait until the rain stops?” 

“You can’t come inside.” 

I drew back; so far back that a heavy drip fell on the 
back of my neck from the edge of the portico. With absurd 
melodrama, there was a loud roll of thunder. 

“T shouldn’t think of it,” I said. “I must be on my way 
the moment the rain lets me.” I could still see only the 
round head sticking out between the leaves of the door. 

“In the old days we often had visitors.” This statement 
was made in the tone of a Cheltenham lady remarking that 
when a child she often spoke to gypsies. “I only peeped out 
to see the thunder.” 

Now, within the house, I heard another, lower voice, 
although I could not hear what it said. Through the long 
crack between the doors, a light slid out across the flagstones 
of the porch and down the darkening steps. 

“ She’s waiting for the rain to stop,” said the shrill voice. 

“Tell her to come in,” said the deep voice. “ Really, 
Emerald, you forget your manners after all this time.” 

“T have told her,” said Emerald very petulantly, and 
withdrawing her head. ‘“ She won’t do it.” 

“Nonsense,” said the other. “ You’re always telling lies.” 
I got the idea that thus she always spoke to Emerald. 

Then the doors opened, and I could see the two of them 
silhouetted in the light of a lamp which stood on a table 
behind them ; one much the taller, but both with round heads, 
and both wearing long, unshapely garments. I wanted very 
much to escape, and failed to do so only because there 
seemed nowhere to go. 
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“Please come in at once,” said the taller figure, “and let 
us take off your wet clothes.” 

“Yes, yes,” squeaked Emerald, unreasonably jubilant. 

“Thank you. But my clothes are not at all wet.” 

“None the less, please come in. We shall take it as a dis- 
courtesy if you refuse.” 

Another roar of thunder emphasised the impracticability 
of continuing to refuse much longer. If this was a dream, 
doubtless, and to judge by experience, I should awake. 

And a dream it must be, because there at the front door 
were two big wooden wedges; and there to the right of the 
hall, shadowed in the lamplight, was the trophy room; 
although now the animal heads on the walls were shoddy, 
fungoid ruins, their sawdust spilled and clotted on the 
cracked and uneven flagstones of the floor. 

“You must forgive us,” said my tall hostess. “ Our land- 
lord neglects us sadly, and we are far gone in wrack and 
tuin. In fact, I do not know what we should do were it not 
for our own resources.” At this Emerald cackled. Then she 
came up to me, and began fingering my clothes. 

The tall oné shut the door. 

““Don’t touch,” she shouted at Emerald, in her deep, 
rather grinding voice. “Keep your fingers off.” 

She picked up the large oil lamp. Her hair was a dis- 
coloured white in its beams. 

“I apologise for my sister,” she said. “ We have all been 
so neglected that some of us have quite forgotten how to 
behave. Come, Emerald.” 

Pushing Emerald before her, she led the way. 

In the occasional room and the morning room, the gilt 
had flaked from the gingerbread furniture, the family port- 
raits started from their heavy frames, and the striped wall- 
paper drooped in the lamplight like an assembly of sodden, 
half-inflated balloons. 

At the door of the Canton Cabinet, my hostess turned. 
“I am taking you to meet my sisters,” she said. 

“TI look forward to doing so,” I replied, regardless of 
truth, as in childhood. 

She nodded slightly, and proceeded. ‘Take care,” she 
said. “The floor has weak places.” 

In the little Canton Cabinet, the floor had, in fact, largely 
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given way, and been plainly converted into a hospice for 
Tats. 

And then, there they all were, the remaining six of them, 
thinly illumined by what must surely be rushlights in the four 
shapely chandeliers. But now, of course, I could see their 
faces. 

“We are all named after our birthstones,” said my hostess. 
“Emerald you know. I am Opal. Here are Diamond and 
Garnet, Cornelian and Chrysolite. The one with the grey 
hair is Sardonyx, and the beautiful one is Turquoise.” 

They all stood up. During the ceremony of introduction, 
they made odd little noises. 

“Emerald and I are the eldest, and Turquoise of course is 
the youngest.” 

Emerald stood in the corner before me, rolling her dyed 
red head. The long drawing room was raddled with decay. 
The cobwebs gleamed like steel filigree in the beam of the 
lamp, and the sisters seemed to have been seated in cocoons 
of them, like cushions of gossamer. 

“ There is one other sister, Topaz. But she is busy writing.” 

“Writing all our diaries,” said Emerald. 

“Keeping the record,” said my hostess. 

A silence followed. 

“Let us sit down,” said my hostess. “Let us make our 
visitor welcome.” 

The six of them gently creaked and subsided into their 
former places. Emerald and my hostess remained standing. 

“Sit down, Emerald. Our visitor shall have my chair as 
it is the best.” I realised that inevitably there was no extra 
seat. 

“ Of course not,” I said. “I can only stay for a minute. I 
am waiting for the rain to stop,’”’ I explained feebly to the 
rest of them. 

“T insist,” said my hostess. 

T looked at the chair to which she was pointing. The pad- 
ding was burst and rotten, the woodwork bleached and 
crumbling to collapse. Ali of them were watching me with 
round, vague eyes in their flat faces. 

“ Really,” I said, “no, thank you. It’s kind of you, but I 
must go.” All the same, the surrounding wood, and the dark 
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marsh beyond it loomed scarcely less appalling than the 
house itself and its inmates. 

“We should have more to offer, more and better in every 
way, were it oot for our landlord.” She spoke with bitter- 
ness, and it seemed to me that on all the faces the expression 
changed. Emerald came towards me out of her corner, and 
again began to finger my clothes. But this time her sister 
did not correct her; and when I stepped away, she stepped 
after me and went on as before. 

“ She has failed in the barest duty of sustenation.” 

I could not prevent myself starting at the pronoun. At 
once, Emerald caught hold of my dress, and held it tightly. 

“But there is one place she cannot spoil for us. One 
place where we can entertain in our own way.” 

“Please,” I cried. ‘‘ Nothing more. I am going now.” 

Emerald’s pygmy grip tautened. 

“Tt is the room where we eat.” 

All the watching eyes lighted up, and became something 
they had not been before. 

““T may almost say where we feast.” 

The six of them began again to rise from their spidery 
bowers. 

“Because she cannot go there.” 

The sisters clapped their hands, like a rustle of leaves. 

“There we can be what we really are.” 

The eight of them were now grouped round me. I noticed 
that the one pointed out as the youngest was passing her 
dry, pointed tongue over her lower lip. 

“Nothing unladylike, of course.” 

“Of course not,” I agreed. 

“ But firm,” broke in Emerald, dragging at my dress as 
she spoke. “Father said that must always come first.” 

“Our father was a man of measureless wrath against a 
slight,” said my hostess. “It is his continuing presence about 
the house which largely upholds us.” 

“Shall I show her?” said Emerald. 

“Since you wish to,” said her sister disdainfully. 

From somewhere in her musty garments Emerald pro- 
duced a scrap of card, which she held out to me. 

“Take it in your hand. I’ll allow you to hold it.” 
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It was a photograph, obscurely damaged. 

“Hold up the lamp,” squealed Emerald. With an aloof 
gesture her sister raised it. 

It was a photograph of myself when a child, bobbed and 
waistless. And through my heart was a tiny brown needle. 

“We've all got things like it,” said Emerald jubilantly. 
“Wouldn’t you think her heart would have rusted away by 
now?” 

“She never had a heart,” said the elder sister scornfully, 
putting down the light. 

““She might not have been able to help what she did,” I 
cried. 

I could hear the sisters catch their fragile breath. 

“It’s what you do that counts,” said my hostess regarding 
the discoloured floor, ‘“‘ not what you feel about it after- 
wards. Our father always insisted on that. It’s obvious.” 

‘“* Give it back to me,” said Emerald staring into my eyes. 

For a moment I hesitated. 

“ Give it back to her,” said my hostess in her contemptuous 
way. “It makes no difference now. Everyone but Emerald 
can see that the work is done.” 

I returned the card, and Emerald let go of me as she 
stuffed it away. 

“ And now will you join us?” asked my hostess. “In the 
inner room?” As far as was possible, her manner was 
almost casual. 

“I am sure the rain has stopped,” I replied. “I must be 
on my way.” 

“Our father would never have let you go so easily, but I 
think we have done what we can with you.” 

I inclined my head. 

“Do not trouble with adieux,” she said. “My sisters no 
longer expect them.” She picked up the lamp. “ Follow me. 
And take care. The floor has weak places.” 

“ Good-bye,” squealed Emerald. 

“Take no notice, unless you wish,” said my hostess. 

I followed. her through the mouldering rooms and across 
the rotten floors in silence. She opened both the outer doors 
and stood waiting for me to pass through. Beyond, the moon 
was shining, and she stood dark and shapeless in the silver 
flood. 
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On the threshhold, or somewhere on the far side of it, I 
spoke. 

“TI did nothing,” I said. “ Nothing.” 

So far from replying, she dissolved into the darkness and 
silently shut the door. 

I took up my painful, lost, and forgotten way through the 


wood, across the dreary marsh, and back to the little yellow 
road. 


THURNLEY ABBEY 
Perceval Landon 


Three years ago I was on my way out to the East, and as an 
extra day in London was of some importance, I took the 
Friday evening mail train to Brindisi instead of the usual 
Thursday morning Marseilles express. Many people shrink 
from the long forty-eight-hour train journey through Europe, 
and the subsequent rush across the Mediterranean on the 
nineteen-knot Isis or Osiris; but there is really very little 
discomfort on either the train or the mail boat, and unless 
there is actually nothing for me to do, I always like to save 
the extra day and a half in London before I say good-bye to 
her for one of my longer tramps. This time—it was early, I 
remember, in the shipping season, probably about the be- 
ginning of September—there were few passengers, and I had a 
compartment in the P. & O. Indian express to myself all the 
way from Calais. Ali Sunday I watched the blue waves 
dimpling the Adriatic, and the pale rosemary along the 
cuttings; the plain white towns, with their fiat roofs and their 
bold “ duomos,” and the grey green olive orchards of Apulia. 
The journey was just like any other. We ate in the dining- 
car as often and as long as we decently could. We slept after 
luncheon; we dawdled the afternoon away with yellow- 
backed novels; sometimes we exchanged platitudes in the 
smoking-room, and it was there that I met Alastair Colvin. 

Colvin was a man of middle height, with a resolute, well- 
cut jaw; his hair was turning grey; his moustache was sun- 
whitened, otherwise he was clean-shaven—obviously a gentle- 
man, and obviously also a pre-occupied man. He had no 
great wit. When spoken to, he made the usual remarks in 
the right way, and I dare say he refrained from banalities 
only because he spoke less than the rest of us; most of the 
time he buried himself in the Wagon-lit Company’s time-table, 
but seemed unable to concentrate his attention on any one 
page of it. He found that I had been over the Siberian 
railway, and for a quarter of an hour he discussed it with 
me. Then he lost interest in it, and rose to go to his com- 
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partment. But he came back again very soon, and seemed 
glad to pick up the conversation again. 

Of course this did not seem to me to be of any importance. 
Most travellers by train become a trifle infirm of purpose 
after thirty-six hours’ rattling. But Colvin’s restless way I 
noticed in somewhat marked contrast with the man’s personal 
importance and dignity; especially ill suited was it to his 
finely made large hand with strong, broad, regular nails and 
its few lines. As I looked at his hand I noticed a long, deep, 
and recent scar of ragged shape. However, it is absurd to 
pretend that I thought anything was unusual. I went off at 
five o’clock on Sunday afternoon to sleep away the hour or 
two that had still to be got through before we arrived at 
Brindisi. 

Once there, we few passengers transhipped our hand 
baggage, verified our berths—there were only a score of us 
in all—and then, after an aimless ramble of half an hour in 
Brindisi, we retumed to dinner at the Hotel International, 
not wholly surprised that the town had been the death of 
Virgil. If I remember rightly, there is a gaily painted hall at 
the International—I do not wish to advertise anything, but 
there is no other place in Brindisi at which to await the 
coming of the mails—and after dinner I was looking with 
awe at a trellis overgrown with blue vines, when Colvin 
moved across the room to my table. He picked up II Secolo, 
but almost imediately gave up the pretence of reading it. He 
tumed squarely to me and said: 

“Would you do me a favour?” 

One doesn’t do favours to stray acquaintances on Con- 
tinental expresses without knowing something more of them 
than I knew of Colvin. But I smiled in a non-committal 
way, and asked him what he wanted. I wasn’t wrong in part 
of my estimate of him; he said bluntly: 

“ Will you let me sleep in your cabin on the Osiris?” Amd 
he coloured a little as he said it. 

Now, there is nothing more tiresome than having to put 
up with a stable-companion at sea, and I asked him rather 
pointedly: 

“ But surely there is room for all of us?” I thought that 
perhaps he had been partnered off with some angry Levantine, 
and wanted to escape from him at all hazards. 
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Colvin, still somewhat confused, said: ‘“ Yes; I am in a 
cabin by myself. But you would do me the greatest favour 
if you would allow me to share yours.” 

This was all very well, but, besides the fact that I always 
sleep better when alone, there had been some recent thefts on 
board English liners, and I hesitated, frank and honest and 
self-conscious as Colvin was. Just then the mail-train came 
in with a clatter and a rush of escaping steam, and I asked 
him to see me again about it on the boat when we started. 
He answered me curtly—I suppose he saw the mistrust in my 
manner—‘ I am a member of White's.” I smiled to myself as 
he said it, but I remembered in a moment that the man—if 
he were really what he claimed to be, and I make no doubt 
that he was—must have been sorely put to it before he urged 
the fact as a guarantee of his respectability to a total stranger 
at a Brindisi hotel. 

That evening, as we cleared the red and green harbour- 
lights of Brindisi, Colvin explained. This is his story in his 
own words, 


“When I was travelling in India some years ago, I made the 
acqaintance of a youngish man in the Woods and Forests. 
We camped out together for a week, and I found him a 
pleasant companion. John Broughton was a light-hearted 
soul when off duty, but a steady and capable man in any of 
the small emergencies that continually arise in that depart- 
ment. He was liked and trusted by the natives, and though 
a trifle over-pleased with himself when he escaped to civilisa- 
tion at Simla or Calcutta, Broughton’s future was well 
assured in Government service, when a fair-sized estate was 
unexpectedly left to him, and he joyfully shook the dust of 
the Indian plains from his feet and returned to England. For 
five years he drifted about London. I saw him now and then. 
We dined together about every eighteen months, and I 
could trace pretty exactly the gradual sickening of Broughton 
with a merely idle life. He then set out on a couple of long 
voyages, returned as restless as before, and at last told me 
that he had decided to marry and settle down at his place, 
Thurnley Abbey, which had long been empty. He spoke about 
looking after the property and standing for his constituency 
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in the usual way. Vivien Wilde, his fiancée, had, I suppose, 
begun to take him in hand. She was a pretty girl with a 
deal of fair hair and rather an exclusive manner; deeply 
religious in a narrow school, she was still kindly and high- 
spirited, and I thought that Broughton was in luck. He was 
quite happy and full of information about his future. 

“ Among other things, I asked him about Thurnley Abbey. 
He confessed that he hardly knew the place. The last tenant, 
a man called Clarke, had lived in one wing for fifteen years 
and seen no one. He had been a miser and a hermit. It was 
the rarest thing for a light to be seen at the Abbey after 
dark. Only the barest necessities of life were ordered, and 
the tenant himself received them at the side-door. His one 
half-caste manservant, after a month’s stay in the house, had 
abruptly left without warning and had returned to the 
Southern States. One thing Broughton complained bitterly 
about: Clarke had wilfully spread the rumour among the 
villagers that the Abbey was haunted, and had even con- 
descended to play childish tricks with spirit lamps and salt in 
order to scare trespassers away at night. He had been 
detected in the act of this tomfoolery, but the story spread, 
and no one, said Broughton, would venture near the house 
except in broad daylight. The hauntedness of Thurnley 
Abbey was now, he said with a grin, part of the gospel of 
the countryside, but he and his young wife were going to 
change all that. Would I propose myself any time I liked? 
I, of course, said I would, and equally, of course, intended to 
do nothing of the sort without a definite invitation. 

“The house was put in thorough repair, though not a 
stick of the old furniture and tapestry was removed. Floors 
and ceilings were relaid: the roof was made watertight again, 
and the dust of half a century was scoured out. He showed 
me some photographs of the place. It was called an Abbey, 
though as a matter of fact it had been only the infirmary of 
the long-vanished Abbey of Closter some five miles away. 
The larger part of this building remained as it had been in 
pre-Reformation days, but a wing had been added in Jacobean 
times, and that part of the house had been kept in something 
like repair by Mr. Clarke. He had in both the ground and 
first floors set a heavy timber door, strongly barred with 
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iron, in the passage between the earlier and the Jacobean 
parts of the house, and had entirely neglected the former. So 
there had been a good deal of work to be done. 

“Broughton, whom I saw in London two or three times 
about this period, made a deal of fun over the positive 
refusal of the workmen to remain after sundown. Even after 
the electric light had been put into every room, nothing 
would induce them to remain, though, as Broughton observed, 
electric light was death on ghosts. The legend of the Abbey’s 
ghosts had gone far and wide, and the men would take no 
risks. They went home in batches of five and six, and even 
during the daylight hours there was an inordinate amount of 
talking between one and another, if either happened to be 
out of sight of his companion. On the whole, though nothing 
of any sort or kind had been conjured up even by their heated 
imaginations during their five months’ work upon the Abbey, 
the belief in ghosts was rather strengthened than otherwise 
in Thurnley because of the men’s confessed nervousness, and 
local tradition declared itself in favour of the ghost of an 
immured nun. 

“* Good old nun!’ said Broughton. 

“I asked him whether in general he believed in the possi- 
bility of ghosts, and rather to my surprise, he said that he 
couldn’t say he entirely disbelieved in them. A man in 
India had told him one morning in camp that he believed that 
his mother was dead in England, as her vision had come to 
his tent the night before. He had not been alarmed, but had 
said nothing, and the figure vanished again. As a matter of 
fact, the next possible dak-walla brought on a telegram 
announcing the mother’s death. ‘ There the thing was,’ said 
Broughton. But at Thurnley he was practical enough. He 
roundly cursed the idiotic selfishness of Clarke, whose silly 
antics had caused all the inconvenience. At the same time, 
he couldn’t refuse to sympathise to some extent with the 
ignorant workmen. ‘ My own idea,’ said he, ‘ is that if a ghost 
ever does come in one’s way, one ought to speak to it.’ 

“I agreed. Little as I knew of the ghost world and its 
conventions, I had always remembered that a spook was in 
honour bound to wait to be spoken to. It didn’t seem much 
to do, and I felt that the sound of one’s own voice would 
at any rate reassure oneself as to one’s wakefulness. But 
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there are few ghosts outside Europe—few, that is, that a 
white man can see—and I had never been troubled with 
any. However, as I have said, I told Broughton that I agreed. 

“So the wedding took place, and I went to it in a tall hat 
which I bought for the occasion, and the new Mrs. Broughton 
smiled very nicely at me afterwards. As it had to happen, I 
took the Orient Express that evening and was not in England 
again for nearly six months. Just before J came back I got 
a letter from Broughton. He asked if I could see him in 
London or come to Thurley, as he thought I should be 
better able to help him than anyone else he knew. His wife 
sent a nice message to.me at the end, so I was reassured 
about at least one thing. I wrote from Budapest that I 
would come and see him at Thurnley two days after my 
arrival in London, and as I sauntered out of the Pannonia 
into the Kerepesi Utcza to post my letters, I wondered of 
what earthly service I could be to Broughton. I had been out 
with him after tiger on foot, and I could imagine few men 
better able at a pinch to manage their own business. How- 
ever, I had nothing to do, so after dealing with some small 
accumulations of business during my absence, I packed a 
kit-bag and departed to Euston. 

“I was met by Broughton’s great limousine at Thurnley 
Road station and after a drive of nearly seven miles we 
echoed through the sleepy streets of Thurnley village, into 
which the main gates of the park thrust themselves, splendid 
with pillars and spread-eagles and tom-cats rampant atop 
them. I never was a herald, but I know that the Broughtons 
have the right to supporters—Heaven knows why! From the 
gates a quadruple avenue of beech trees led inwards for a 
quarter of a mile. Beneath them a neat strip of fine turf 
edged the road and ran back until the poison of the dead 
beech leaves killed it under the trees. There were many 
wheel tracks on the road, and a comfortable little pony trap 
jogged past me laden with a country parson and his wife and 
daughter. Evidently there was some garden party going on at 
the Abbey. The road dropped away to the right at the end 
of the avenue, and I could see the Abbey across a wide pasture 
and a broad lawn thickly dotted with guests. 

“The end of the building was plain. It must have been 
almost mercilessly austere when it was first built, but time 
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had crumbled the edges and toned the stone down to an 
orange-lichened grey wherever it showed behind its curtain 
of magnolia, jasmine, and ivy. Farther on was the three- 
storied Jacobean house, tall and handsome. There had not 
been the slightest attempt to adapt the one to the other, but 
the kindly ivy had glossed over the touching-point. There was 
a tall fléche in the middle of the building, surmounting 2 small 
bell tower. Behind the house there rose the mountainous 
verdure of Spanish chestnuts all the way up the hill. 

“Broughton had seen me coming from afar, and walked 
across from his other guests to welcome me before turning 
me over to the butler’s care. This man was sandy-haired and 
rather inclined to be talkative. He could, however, answer 
hardly any questions about the house; he had, he said, 
only been there three weeks. Mindful of what Broughton 
had told me, I made no enquiries about ghosts, though the 
room into which I was shown might have justified anything. 
It was a very large low room with oak beams projecting 
from the white ceiling. Every inch of the walls, including the 
doors, was covered with tapestry, and a remarkably fine 
Italian four-post bedstead, heavily draped, added to the 
darkness and dignity of the place. All the furniture was old, 
well made, and dark. Underfoot there was a plain green pile 
carpet, the only new thing about the room except the electric 
light fittings and the jugs and basins. Even the looking-glass 
on the dressing-table was an old pyramidal Venetian glass 
set in a heavy repoussé frame of tarnished silver. 

“ After a few minutes’ cleaning up, I went downstairs and 
out upon the lawn, where I greeted my hostess. The people 
gathered there were of the usual country type, all anxious 
to be pleased and roundly curious as to the new master of 
the Abbey. Rather to my surprise, and quite to my pleasure, 
I rediscovered Glenham, whom I had known well in old days 
in Barotseland: he lived quite close, as, he remarked with a 
erin, I ought to have known. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘I don’t live 
in a place like this.” He swept his hand to the long, low lines 
of the Abbey in obvious admiration, and then, to my intense 
interest, muttered beneath his breath, ‘Thank God!’ He saw 
that I had overheard him, and turning to me said decidedly, 
“Yes, “thank God” I said, and I meant it. I wouldn’t live 
in the Abbey for all Broughton’s money.’ 
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“* But surely,’ I demurred, ‘ you know that old Clarke was 
discovered in the very act of setting light to his bug-a-boos?’ 

“‘Glenham shrugged his shoulders. ‘Yes, I know about 
that. But there is something wrong with the place still. All 
I can say is that Broughton is a different man since he has 
lived here. I don’t believe that he will remain much longer. 
But—you’re staying here?—well, you'll hear all about it 
to-night. There’s a big dinner, I understand.’ The conversa- 
tion turned off to old reminiscences, and Glenham soon after 
had to go. 

“ Before I went to dress that evening I had twenty minutes’ 
talk with Broughton in his library. There was no doubt that 
the man was altered, gravely altered. He was nervous and 
fidgety, and I found him looking at me only when my eye 
was off him. I naturally asked him what he wanted of me. 
I told him I would do anything I could, but that I couldn't 
conceive what he lacked that I could provide. He said with 
a lustreless smile that there was, however, something, and 
that he would tell me the following morning. It struck me 
that he was somehow ashamed of himself, and perhaps 
ashamed of the part he was asking me to play. However, I 
dismissed the subject from my mind and went up to dress 
in my palatial room. As I shut the door a draught blew out 
the Queen of Sheba from the wall, and I noticed that the tapes- 
tries were not fastened to the wall at the bottom. I have always 
held very practical views about spooks, and it has often 
seemed to me that the slow waving in firelight of loose 
tapestry upon a wall would account for ninety-nine per cent 
of the stories one hears. Certainly the dignified undulation 
of this lady with her attendants and huntsmen—one of whom 
was untidily cutting the throat of a fallow deer upon the 
very steps on which King Solomon, a grey-faced Flemish 
nobleman with the order of the Golden Fleece, awaited his 
fair visitor—gave colour to my hypothesis. 

“Nothing much happened at dinner. The people were 
very much like those of the garden party. A young woman 
next me seemed anxious to know what was being read in 
London. As she was far more familiar than I with the most 
recent magazines and literary supplements, I found salvation 
in being myself instructed in the tendencies of modern fiction. 
All true art, she said, was shot through and through with 
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melancholy. How vulgar were the attempts at wit that 
marked so many modern books! From the beginning of 
literature it had always been tragedy that embodied the 
highest attainment of every age. To call such works morbid 
merely begged the question. No thoughtful man—she looked 
sternly at me through the steel rim of her glasses—could 
fail to agree with me. Of course, as one would, I immediately 
and properly said that I slept with Pett Ridge and Jacobs 
under my pillow at night, and that if Jorrocks weren’t quite 
so large and comery, I would add him to the company. She 
hadn’t read any of them, so J was saved—for a time. But I 
remember grimly that she said that the dearest wish of her 
life was to be in some awful and soul-freezing situation of 
horror, and I remember that she dealt hardly with the hero 
of Nat Paynter’s vampire story, between nibbles at her 
brown-bread ice. She was a cheerless soul, and I couldn’t 
help thinking that if there were many such in the neighbour- 
hood, it was not surprising that old Glenham had been 
stuffed with some nonsense or other about the Abbey. Yet 
nothing could well have been less creepy than the glitter of 
silver and glass, and the subdued lights and cackle of 
conversation all round the dinner-table. 

“ After the ladies had gone I found myself talking to the 
rural dean. He was a thin, earnest man, who at once turned 
the convérsation to old Clarke’s buffooneries. But, he said, 
Mr. Broughton had introduced such a new and cheerful spirit, 
not only into the Abbey, but, he might say, into the whole 
neighbourhood, that he had great hopes that the ignorant 
superstitions of the past were from henceforth destined to 
oblivion. Thereupon his other neighbour, a portly gentle- 
man of independent means and position, audibly remarked 
‘Amen,’ which damped the rural dean, and we talked of 
partridges past, partridges present, and pheasants to come. 
At the other end of the table Broughton sat with a couple 
of his friends, red-faced hunting men. Once I noticed that 
they were discussing me, but I paid no attention to it at the 
time. I remembered it a few hours later. 

“ By eleven all the guests were gone, and Broughton, his 
wife, and I were alone together under the fine plaster ceiling 
of the Jacobean drawing-room. Mrs. Broughton talked 
about one or two of the neighbours, and then, with a smile, 
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said that she knew I would excuse her, shook hands with 
me, and went off to bed. I am not very good at analysing 
things, but I felt that she talked a little uncomfortably and 
with a suspicion of effort, smiled rather conventionally, and 
was obviously glad to go. These things seem trifling enough 
to repeat, but I had throughout the faint feeling that every- 
thing was not square. Under the circumstances, this was 
enough to set me wondering what on earth the service could 
be that I was to render—wondering also whether the whole 
business were not some ill-advised jest in order to make me 
come down from London for a mere shooting-party. 

“Broughton said little after she had gone. But he was 
evidently labouring to bring the conversation round to the 
so-called haunting of the Abbey. As soon as I saw this, of 
course I asked him directly about it. He then seemed at 
once to lose interest in the matter. There was no doubt about 
it: Broughton was somehow a changed man, and to my mind 
he had changed in no way for the better. Mrs. Broughton 
seemed no sufficient cause. He was clearly fond of her, and 
she of him. I reminded him that he was going to tell me 
what I could do for him in the morning, pleaded my journey, 
lighted a candle, and went upstairs with him. At the end of 
the passage leading into the old house he grinned weakly 
and said, ‘ Mind, if you see a ghost, do talk to it; you said 
you would.’ He stood irresolutely a moment and then turned 
away. At the door of his dressing-room he paused once 
more: ‘I’m here,’ he called out, ‘if you should want any- 
thing. Good night,’ and he shut his door. 

“IT went along the passage to my room, undressed, switched 
on a lamp beside my bed, read a few pages of The Jungle 
Book, and then, more than ready for sleep, turned the light 
off and went fast asleep. 


“Three hours later I woke up. There was not a breath of 
wind outside. There was not even a flicker of light from the 
fireplace. As I lay there, an ash tinkied slightly as it cooled, 
but there was hardly a gleam of the dullest red in the grate. 
An owl cried among the silent Spanish chestnuts on the 
slope outside. I idly reviewed the events of the day, hoping 
that I should fall off to sleep again before I reached dinner. 
But at the end I seemed as wakeful as ever. There was no help 
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for it. I must read my Jungle Book again till I felt ready to 
go off, so I fumbled for the pear at the end of the cord that 
hung down inside the bed, and I switched on the bedside 
lamp. The sudden glory dazzled me for a moment. I felt 
under my pillow for my book with half-shut eyes. Then, 
growing used to the light, I happened to look down to the 
foot of my bed. 

“I can never tell you really what happened then. Nothing 
I could ever confess in the most abject words could even 
faintly picture to you what I felt. I know that my heart 
stopped dead, and my throat shut automatically. In one 
instinctive movement I crouched back up against the head- 
board of the bed, staring at the horror. The movement set 
my heart going again, and the sweat dripped from every 
pore. I am not a particularly religious man, but I had always 
believed that God would never allow any supernatural 
appearance to present itself to man in such a guise and in 
such circumstances that harm, either bodily or mental, could 
result to him. I can only tell you that at that moment both 
my life and my reason rocked unsteadily on their seats.” 


The other Osiris passengers had gone to bed. Only he and I 
remained leaning over the starboard railing, which rattled un- 
easily now and then under the fierce vibration of the over- 
engined mail-boat. Far over, there were the lights of a few 
fishing smacks riding out the night, and a great rush of white 
combing and seething water fell out and away from us 
overside. 
At last Colvin went on: 


“Leaning over the foot of my bed, looking at me, was a 
figure swathed in a rotten and tattered veiling. This shroud 
passed over the head, but ieft both eyes and the right side of 
the face bare. It then followed the line of the arm down 
to where the hand grasped the bed-end. The face was not 
entirely that of a skull, though the eyes and the flesh of the 
face were totally gone. There was a thin, dry skin drawn 
tightly over the features, and there was some skin left on the 
hand. One wisp of hair crossed the forehead. It was 
perfectly still. I looked at it, and it looked at me, and my 
brains tured dry and hot in my head, [ had still got the 
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pear of the electric lamp in my hand, and I played idly with 
it; only I dared not turn the light out again. I shut my 
eyes, only to open them in a hideous terror the same second. 
The thing had not moved. My heart was thumping, and 
the sweat cooled me as it evaporated. Another cinder tinkled 
in the grate, and a panel creaked in the wall. 

“ My reason failed me. For twenty minutes, or twenty 
seconds, I was able to think of nothing else but this awful 
figure, till there came, hurtling through the empty channels 
of my senses, the remembrance that Broughton and his 
friends had discussed me furtively at dinner. The dim 
possibility of its being a hoax stole gratefully into my un- 
happy mind, and once there, one’s pluck came creeping back 
along a thousand tiny veins. My first sensation was one of 
blind unreasoning thankfulness that my brain was going to 
stand the trial. I am not a timid man, but the best of us 
needs some human handle to steady him in time of extremity, 
and in the faint but growing hope that after all it might be 
only a brutal hoax, I found the fulcrum that I needed. At 
last I moved. 

“How I managed to do it I cannot tell you, but with one 
spring towards the foot of the bed I got within arm’s-length 
and struck out one fearful blow with my fist at the thing. It 
crumbled under it, and my hand was cut to the bone. With 
a sickening revulsion after the terror, I dropped half-fainting 
across the end of the bed. So it was merely a foul trick after 
all. No doubt the trick had been played many a time before: 
no doubt Broughton and his friends had had some large bet 
among themselves as to what I should do when I discovered 
the gruesome thing. From my state of abject terror I found 
myself transported into an insensate anger. I shouted curses 
upon Broughton. I dived rather than climbed over the bed- 
end on to the sofa. I tore at the robed skeleton—how well 
the whole thing had been carried out, I thought—I broke the 
skull against the floor, and stamped upon its dry bones. I 
flung the head away under the bed and rent the brittle bones 
of the trunk in pieces. I snapped the thin thigh-bones across 
my knee, and flung them in different directions. The shin- 
bones I set up against a stool and broke with my heel. I 
raged like a Berserker against the loathly thing, and stripped 
the ribs from the backbone and slung the breastbone against 
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the cupboard. My fury increased as the work of destruction 
went on. I tore the frail rotten veil into twenty pieces, and 
the dust went up over everything, over the clean blotting- 
paper and the silver inkstand. At last my work was done. 
There was but a raffle of broken bones and strips of parch- 
ment and crumbling wool. Then, picking up a piece of the 
skull—it was the cheek and the temple bone of the right side, 
I remember—I opened the door and went down the passage 
to Broughton’s dressing-room. I remember still how my 
sweat dripping pyjamas clung to me as I walked. At the 
door J kicked and entered. 

“Broughton was in bed. He had already turned the light 
on and seemed shrunken and horrified. For a moment he 
could hardly pull himself together. Then I spoke. I don’t 
know what I said. Only I know that from a heart full and 
over-full with hatred and contempt, spurred on by shame of 
my own recent cowardice, I let my tongue run on. He 
answered nothing. I was amazed at my own fluency. My 
hair still clung lankily to my wet temples, my hand was 
bleeding profusely, and I must have looked a strange sight. 
Broughton huddled himself up at the head of the bed just as 
I had. Still he made no answer, no defence. He seemed pre- 
occupied with something besides my reproaches, and once 
or twice moistened his lips with his tongue. But he could 
say nothing though he moved his hands now and then, just 
as a baby who cannot speak moves its hands. 

“ At last the door into Mrs. Broughton’s room opened and 
she came in, white and terrified. ‘ What is it? What is it? Oh, 
in God’s name! What is it?’ she cried again and again, and 
then she went up to her husband and sat on the bed in her 
night-dress, and the two faced me. I told her what the 
Matter was. I spared her husband not a word for her 
presence there. Yet he seemed hardly to understand. I told 
the pair that I had spoiled their cowardly joke for them. 
Broughton looked up. ; 

““*T have smashed the foul thing into a hundred pieces,’ 
I said. Broughton licked his lips again and his mouth worked. 
‘By God!’ I shouted, ‘it would serve you right if I thrashed 
you within an inch of your life. I will take care that not a 
decent man or woman of my acquaintance ever speaks to 
you again. And there,’ I added, throwing the broken piece 
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of the skull upon the floor beside his bed, ‘ there is a souvenir 
for you, of your damned work to-night!’ 

“ Broughton saw the bone, and in a moment it was his 
turn to frighten me. He squealed like a hare caught in a 
trap. He screamed and screamed till Mrs. Broughton, almost 
as bewildered as myself, held on to him and coaxed him like 
a child to be quiet. But Broughton—and as he moved I 
thought that ten minutes ago I perhaps looked as terribly ill 
as he did—thrust her from him, and scrambled out of bed 
on to the floor, and still screaming put out his hand to the 
bone. It had blood on it from my hand. He paid no attention 
to me whatever. In truth I said nothing. This was a new 
tum indeed to the horrors of the evening. He rose from the 
floor with the bone in his hand and stood silent. He seemed 
to be listening. ‘ Time, time, perhaps,’ he muttered, and almost 
at the same moment fell at full length on the carpet, cutting 
his head against the fender. The bone flew from his hand 
and came to rest near the door. I picked Broughton up, 
haggard and broken, with blood over his face. He whispered 
hoarsely and quickly, ‘ Listen, listen!’ We listened. 

“ After ten seconds’ utter quiet, I seemed to hear something. 
I could not be sure, but at last there was no doubt. There 
was a quiet sound as of one moving along the passage. Little 
regular steps came towards us over the hard oak flooring. 
Broughton moved to where his wife sat, white and speechless, 
on the bed, and pressed her face into his shoulder. 

“Then, the last thing that I could see as he turned the 
light out, he fell forward with his own head pressed into the 
pillow of the bed. Something in their company, something 
in their cowardice, helped me, and I faced the open doorway 
of the room, which was outlined fairly clearly against the 
dimly lighted passage. I put out one hand and touched Mrs. 
Broughton’s shoulder in the darkness. But at the last moment 
I too failed. I sank on my knees and put my face in the 
bed. Only we ali heard. The footsteps came to the door, 
and there they stopped. The piece of bone was lying inside 
the door. There was a rustle of moving stuff, and the thing 
was in the room. Mrs. Broughton was silent: I could hear 
Broughton’s voice praying, muffled in the pillow: I was 
cursing my own cowardice. Then the steps moved out again 
on the oak boards of the passage, and I heard the sounds 
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dying away. In a flash of remorse I went to the door and 
looked out. At the end of the corridor I thought I saw 
something that moved away. A moment later the passage 
was empty. I stood with my forehead against the jamb of 
the door almost physically sick. 

“* You can turn the light on,’ I said, and there was an 
answering flare. There was no bone at my feet. Mrs. 
Broughton had fainted. Broughton was almost useless, and 
it took me ten minutes to bring her to. Broughton only 
said one thing worth remembering. For the most part he 
went on muttering prayers. But I was glad afterwards to 
recollect that he had said that thing. He said in a colourless 
voice, half as a question, half as a reproach, ‘You didn’t 
speak to her.’ 

“We spent the remainder of the night together. Mrs. 
Broughton actually fell off into a kind of sleep before 
dawn, but she suffered so horribly in her dreams that I shook 
her into consciousness again. Never was dawn so fong in 
coming. Three or four times Broughton spoke to himself. 
Mrs. Broughton would then just tighten her hold on his arm, 
but she could say nothing. As for me, I can honestly say 
that I grew worse as the hours passed and the light 
strengthened. The two violent reactions had battered down 
my steadiness of view, and I felt that the foundations of my 
life had been built upon the sand. I said nothing, and after 
binding up my hand with a towel, I did not move. It was 
better so. They helped me and I helped them, and we all 
three knew that our reason had gone very near to ruin that 
night. At last, when the light came in pretty strongly, and 
the birds outside were chattering and singing, we felt that 
we must do something. Yet we never moved. You might 
have thought that we should particularly dislike being found 
as we were by the servants: yet nothing of that kind mattered 
a straw, and an overpowering listlessness bound us as we sat, 
until Chapman, Broughton’s man, actually knocked and 
opened the door. None of us moved. Broughton, speaking 
hardly and stiffly, said, ‘Chapman, you can come back in 
five minutes.’ Chapman was a discreet man, but it would 
have made no difference to us if he had carried his news to 
the ‘room’ at once. 

“We looked at each other and I said I must go back. I 
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meant to wait outside till Chapman returned. I simply dared 
not re-enter my bedroom alone. Broughton roused himself 
and said that he would come with me. Mrs. Broughton agreed 
to remain in her own room for five minutes if the blinds were 
drawn up and all the doors left open. 

“ So Broughton and I, leaning stiffly one against the other, 
went down to my room. By the morning light that filtered 
past the blinds we could see our way, and I released the 
‘blinds. There was nothing wrong in the room from end to end, 
except smears of my own blood on the end of the bed, on the 
sofa, and on the carpet where J had torn the thing to pieces.” 


Colvin had finished his story. There was nothing to say. 
Seven bells stuttered out from the fo’c’sle, and the answering 
cry wailed through the darkness. I took him downstairs. 

“ Of course I am much better now, but it is a kindness of 
you to let me sleep in your cabin.” 


NIGHTMARE JACK 
John Metcalfe 


It’s curious how things are forgotten on the river. Has it 
ever struck you? People live and die upon its banks, ships 
come and go upon its muddy waters, and of them all hardly 
the names survive the morrow. Love and crime, despair and 
death, make the city with every flood and pass out with every 
ebb, but they scarcely leave a ripple on the secret river; it 
flows on and forgets them all. 

A bare ten years have slipped by since Nightmare Jack was 
last seen about the docks, yet I would lay you long odds that, 
save for his deformity, he might walk to-day from Poplar 
to the Isle of Dogs and pass unrecognised. Even he, whom 
we thought unforgettable, the little, hare-lipped man with the 
hoarse voice of clutching terror, victim of the strange, in- 
cessant dream. 

It is as well that he cannot come back. He dreams no 
longer. We who gave him to the keeping of the river can 
sleep the sounder knowing that the brown waters hold him 
fast... 


TI shall give you the story as at last he told it to us those 
ten years back in the upper room of the little, black inn at 
Shale, whilst the sweat broke and glistened on his face and 
the horror gathered in his eyes. 

The four of us had dropped down in Cohen’s boat with 
the ebbing tide and made Roaring Middle by early afternoon. 
Ali day long the river had shone in a hard, dull light like a 
great, brown muscle, but as we turned out of the stream and 
crept up the creek and alongside the tiny stone causeway 
back of the deserted inn the sky began to darken, and a 
wind stirred the surface of the water into little, choppy 
waves, 

We made fast the boat and stepped ashore, and I gave the 
three low raps upon the door that Jack, and Jack’s Eliza, 
understood. As we waited I looked at my three companions, 
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and saw that over two of them as over me there hung the 
shadow of that black business we had afoot. 

There were Crabbe, Cohen, myself, and that other— 
Gilchrist. Heaven knows why he was there, that shameful, 
silent man with his white, pasty cheeks and his dull, averted 
eyes! Even to his face we had called him “ Dead Fish,” and 
he had never raised a hand to strike or given us the lie. Yet 
he was safe enough, we thought, and had the uses of all evil 
things... pa 

No answer came to my knocking, so having tried in vain 
to turn the handle, we climbed in through. a low window 
which had been left half-closed, and then marched upstairs, 
Cohen leading. He threw open the door of the room we knew 
for Jack’s, entered, and signed to us to follow. We filed in, 
bending our heads under the low doorway. Gilchrist, who 
was the last, turned the key. 

Never have I seen a man more sick than he who lay half- 
dressed upon the bed. The scanty hair lay dank upon his 
forehead, and the face was gone a dead grey colour like the 
belly of a slug. One look at him was enough to tell us that 
we had been anticipated in our errand. He could hardly fast 
more than a few hours at the longest. Only in his little, 
wicked eyes did the old, evil light yet creep and flicker, and 
the succulent sin seem still to well and ooze. 

He turned his head to the door as it closed behind us, 
and when his gaze rested upon Gilchrist he managed to raise 
his voice in a hoarse whisper and a slow and dwelling rage. 

“You!” he said. “ You beeg, white scum. Why have you 
come? You of all men, you Nurse, you mother’s plague, you 
man-stealer!” 

The venomous words did not sting Gilchrist to retort, but 
the blood mounted sluggishly about his neck and ears, and a 
dull hate smouldered in his eyes. 

Suddenly, as he was turning inwards from the locked door, 
he uttered a cry of fear, and raised an arm to protect his 
face from something which, at a motion of Jack’s elbow, 
leapt at him from the bed-end like a flying, furry shadow. 
When he put down his hand we saw the crimson drops 
starting from a long scratch across one cheek. Below him a 
great, neuter cat rubbed, purring noisily, against his shins. 

Crabbe laughed grimly. “ Pongo has learnt that trick well,” 
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he said, “and after all we could hardly expect a better 
welcome.” 

The man on the bed stirred and cleared his throat. 

“ Leesten,” he said, in that curious, lisping, almost cultured 
voice of his in which the occasional French accent sorted so 
strangely with the foul idiom of the river, “Leesten, you 
coves! You needn’t tell me why you’ve come, but you're too 
late—too late. The las’ trip’s been run. I been expectin’ 
you, though, ever since Eliza leave me two days back. She 
knew Rory’d tol’ you where I was. She was afraid and ran. 
Two days I been lyin’ ‘ere, Sirs, waitin’ for the scrape o’ 
your boat against the stage an’ the soun’ o’ your boots up 
the stairs. And in me dreams——” 

“Curse your dreams!” snarled Cohen. “ You’ve them to 
thank for our visit. The man who dreams aloud about us 
and our concerns must sleep where he won’t be heard. . .” 

The little, stretched-out man looked up at him, and his 
shoulders began to shake in a wheezy, mirthless laugh that 
set the nerves acrawl. “ Four o’ you,” he chuckled, “four 0’ 
you, be gosh, to put a dyin’ man to ’is sleep. Why, gents, I 
take it as a ruddy honour, I do an’ all, he, he!” 

There was something extraordinarily shocking in his merri- 
ment at such a time, and that he should be so game.was going 
to make our business none the easier. Yet it was not all 
bravery on his part. His eyes were bright with the fear of 
something from which he might welcome even death itself 
aS an escape. 

“ Say, Mr. Morgan, sir,” said he to me after a pause, “ seet 
down one moment, and let me tell you what I ’ave to tell. It 
won't take long. I’d take it as a favour. Seems like I must 
get it off me chest. You'll think less ’ard o’ Nightmare Jack 
per’aps, when once you’ve ’aird. What’s the time now?” 

I told him it was half past three. 

“Gimme till four, gents,” he whispered thickly; “’alf an 
hour, like good blokes.” 

I looked at the others, Cohen and Crabbe, and then, 
hesitating and half-ashamed, nodded to Nightmare Jack. Was 
there, I wondered, some ruse behind the urgency of this 
request, or was it merely a pathetic staving-off of doom, 
perhaps an attempt to raise our pity? Anyhow, we had him 
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safe and sure, and the man might well be dead by four 
o'clock. It would save trouble... 

So, whilst the uneasy wind without began to question and 
to rattle at the panes, Nightmare Jack narrated, brokenly 
and painfully, with a sob of terror often rising in his throat 
and catching at his breath, the story, vain and tumultuous, 
of the Pointing Hand. 

At times, and under strong emotion, the whispering voice 
would tend again towards the lingua franca of Quebec; yet 
in the main held steady to the slightly tinctured English which 
is all that I can try to reproduce. 

We had taken chairs near the door, but in the grip of what 
we heard the three of us drew closer and closer to the bed. 
Only Gilchrist remained seated in a darkening corner, nursing 
with a handkerchief his wounded cheek. 

On a pillow and close to the head of Nightmare Jack, 
Pongo, the huge cat that I had given him, slowly preened 
itself and purred. 


at 


“Bight year ago to-day, near as may be, three men sailed out 
o’ Rangoon with jewels fit for ’eaven in their ’ands and the 
fear of ’ell in their ’earts. 

“All the way from Sinbo, far up country, they’d come, 
and on the journey down to the ship things ‘ad not gone 
well with them. Leetle ’itches, more or less, that might 
‘ave been explained easily enough if their nerves ’adn’t been 
on edge with knowin’ what they carried an’ ’ow they’d come 
by it. 

“T’ree times or four they’d given that shinin’ sinful stuff 
its last look afore chuckin’ it into the river, and t’ree times 
they’d changed their minds an’ ’urried on again. 

“But when once they’d got it an’ themselves aboard an’ 
couldn’ see that funny, one-eyed fellow who’d followed 
them down from Mandalay no more their minds were easier, 
au’ they spends all their time plannin’ what they was goin’ 
to do with the money they would make when they got ’ome. 

“Only ole Fatty Simpson began to lie awake in his bunk 
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at night rememberin’ all o’ them leetle things that ‘ad 
*appen on the journey down, an’ in the mornin’ '’e would say 
to them other two, Cutler an’ Langrish, ‘ Thinks I'll chuck 
me ’and in, mate, an’ if you takes my advice you'll ’eave the 
lot over the side, stones an’ all. I tells you I know what 
rubies ought to look like, but these are just the colour o’ 
stale blood. Leastways, they are now. I tell you, they’re 
rum ‘uns. Anyway, you can ’ave my share o’ the pizenous 
stuff, an’ much good may it do you.’ 

“But some’ow ’e never told them what partly explained 
%s mervousness—that in lookin’ over into the well deck 
for’ard ’e’d spotted that berry-brown, one-eyed cove tailin’ 
on to a rope with a bunch o’ lascars, an’ so Langrish an’ 
Cutler only laughs at ’is fidgets—else I would never a’ come 
into the story later on... 

“When they reach London there were seven others waitin’ 
for them to share out the pretties. Ten of ‘em all told there 
was, an’ Dr. Gill the ’ead o’ the crowd. It was ’e an’ Mr. 
Cuthbert an’ Langrish ’ad got wind o’ the stuff first of all in 
some old temple up Mogaung way an’ formed what they 
called a syndicate to get it. They’d drawn lots to fix who 
should go for it, an’ Langrish ’e always swore that the t’ree 
ted balls ’e an’ ’is mates pulled from the box ’ad been 
doctored some’ow by Gill an’ the rest. 

“But they thought no more o’ that once they was ‘ome, 
an’ when they met to talk things over in the little doss-’ouse 
out at Rother’ithe they all toasted themselves and their great 
* Luck ’ till they was all too tipsy to stand. Even Fatty ’ad got 
over ‘is fright ’an took back what ’e’d said about givin’ up 
*is claim. 

“ All the same, when ’e an’ a couple more were rowin’ 
downstream after the meetin’ to Jellicoe’s Wharf, ’e notice 
another boat edgin’ after them in the shadow of the bank, an’ 
though ’e couldn’ see the face o’ the fellow that pulled at 
the oars, ’is back reminded ‘im again of that squint-faced 
chap as ’ad come across with them in the fo’c’sle of the 
Burmah Queen ... 

“It ’ad been agreed after a good deal o’ talkin’ and 
quarrellin’ that the stones themselves should be divided out, 
an’ then that each man should sell ’is lot as ’e liked, provided 
’e did it slow an’ careful. Ah, you know, even then there 
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was a reason for this way of arrangin’ things that none of 
*em liked to own to. They wanted, some’ow, to get right 
clear away from what they’d done so they'd never ’ave to 
see each other again and be reminded... . The rubies, since 
they’d come aboard at Rangoon, ’ad be’aved well enough for 
the matter o’ that, but Fatty Simpson ’ad got talkin’—an’ 
you know what being frighten’ is—it spreads, spreads... 1” 

Suddenly Nightmare Jack set up a wild, high, echoing 
laugh, and the cat for a moment stopped its purring and its 
preening to lick his hand. Cohen had started forward with 
an exclamation, but Crabbe pushed him back. “It’s all right,” 
he said. ‘“‘ That’s how it always takes him, when he has his 
dreams...” 

Presently the laughing ceased abruptly, and the hoarse and 
stealthy voice went on. 

“For three years or more those men lived ’idden from 
each other. They was all round about London as it chance, 
but for all the times they ever met after the share-out they 
might ’ave been thousands of miles apart. The stones’ went 
very, very slowly, an’ each man ’ad ‘ardly got rid of a 
quarter of ’is lot when the things began to ’appen... 

“It wasn’t with Fatty Simpson that they started altogether, 
but it was from ’im I ’eard it first, Sirs, an’ I'll tell you ’ow it 
was. 

“Fatty ‘ad bought ‘imself an ’ouse down the river near 
Grays, an’ ’ad come to the end of his first three stones, so 
one day ’e come up to London to try an’ sell the fourth. 

“Tn the train, about half a dozen stations before Fenchurch 
Street, °e began to dream . . 

“ Of course J know of what ’e dream. It’s always the same 
dream. Never to this day do I or any of the others tell a 
*uman soul about those dreams. Not that I 'aven’t been asked 
often enough. But it would ’ave done no good. . . . What 
would people ’ave said if I ’ad tell them of the thing that 
follow me night and day, the thing that flash before me now 
the moment I close my eyes, this long, brown, lower arm of 
a man, with the ’and stiffen from the wrist, an’ the fingers 
pointin’, always pointin’! 

“It was that that Fatty saw out of the carriage window 
as ’e looked north over Stratford marsh, an’ ’e open ‘is bag 
in a ‘urry, an’ take a quick pull at the flask ’e ’ad inside. That 
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stiffen im up a lot, an’ when 'e look out again "e couldn’ see 
what ’e seen afore. Presently the train ran into Fenchurch 
Street, an’ ’e got out an’ made for the nearest bar. E 
swallowed a few smart ones to complete the cure, an’ by the 
time ’e set off east an’ towards the river with the ruby in a 
wallet in ‘is pocket ’e was laughin’ to ’imself about ’is funny 
dream. Yet even then somethin’ cold at the bottom of ’is 
’eart seemed to tell ‘im that ’is laughin’ days were over an’ 
the game was up. 

“The ruby ’e’d brought with ’im, Sirs, was a rare big one, 
with two circles cut on it, one inside the other, an’ the fence 
’e was sellin’ it to looked at ’im a bit curious as ’e turned it 
over in ‘is little room upstairs. 

“*Funny,’ ’e says, ‘a bloke was in ‘air "bout six months 
ago with a ruby just like this—cut in the same way. I 
couldn’t give ’im much for it either because o’ that. Marked 
stones are too dam’ risky.’ 

“°E went on lookin’, first at the pretty an’ then at Fatty, 
till presently ’e says: 

“*By the way, boss, you don’t ’appen to ’ave bin in ’air 
before wi’ that other ruby, eh?’ 

“* What?’ says Fatty. ‘I bin in ’air before? Not I, nor I 
won’t ever come in again neither if you ’ands me out any 
more o” that macaroni. What yer mean?’ 

“< Well now, that’s quair,’ said the fence. ‘It’s true you 
didn’ remind me of ’im at first, but what with ‘avin’ the 
same kind of stone, an’ the same funny mark on yer cheek, 
it did look a bit odd.’ 

““* Mark on me cheek!’ said ole Fatty. ‘By gum! I'll 
make you a present of it!’ An’ he did too, leavin’ a bruise 
the size of ’is fist on the other fellow’s face. Then ’e put 
the ruby back into its wallet an’ walked out of the shop. 

“ Bein’ so full o’ whisky as ’e was, ’e didn’ think much more 
o”’ what the fence ’ad said beyond ’is bein’ anxious to get 
quit o’ the stone, till ’e ’appened to drop into a barber’s, an’ 
the man ’oo shaved ’im said the same thing about ’is face. 

““* Where?’ asked Fatty, lookin’ in the mirror, ‘I can’t see 
no mark on me cheek. What’s it like?’ 

“The man told ’im it was a leetle, lop-sided patch of 
yellow, like a stain or a burn, just under the bone on the left 
side. 
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“Oh, yes,’ said Fatty, pretendin’ to see it. ‘ That’s acid. 
I spilt some there this mornin’, but I didn’ notice it ‘ad 
made a stain.’ ~ 

“The same afternoon three other people told *im about 
*is cheek, yet when ’e got ‘ome an’ looked in the glass ’e could 
see nothin’. "E didn’ sleep one wink that night, but it was 
only by the early mornin’ of the next day that ’e began to 
catch the meanin’ of what ’ad come to ’im. 

“Then ’e began to sweat with terror, same as I’ve sweated 
now for many a long year, an’ two days after that the dreams 
came on again .. .” 

Nightmare Jack stopped, and though his lips continued to 
move, it was only after some seconds that I caught the words 
they uttered. “ Brandy,” he whispered. “ There’s a bottle in 
the cupboard.” 

He took a long, difficult drink from the half-pannikin I 
poured out for him, and after a little while continued. 

“It was one day in the nex’ week, Fatty tell me, that, as ’e 
was walkin’ along the road towards Tilbury, ‘e ran against 
Cutler—one of the three to bring the jewels ‘ome from 
Burmah. 

“Cutler didn’ seem as surprise’ to meet ’im as ’e might 
’ave been some’ow, an’ for a minute or two ’e was talkin’ 
about ’is aunt’s ’ealth, an’ the bad drains, an’ the marrows ’e 
Was growin’ at ’ome. ’E was lookin’ downright seedy, an’ 
presen’ly, when ’e turned ’is face round from the way ’e’d 
been ‘oldin’ it all that time, Fatty saw a great patch of plaster 
on ’is left cheek-bone. 

“Then, of course, ’e knew, an’ the two o’ them compare 
motes... 

“Tt turned out that what ’ad ’appen to Fatty, ’ad come to 
Cutler months before, an’ seemin’ly to most o’ the others too. 
Leetle, by leetle, as ’is dreams got worse an’ the terror grew, 
each of the gang ’ad made up ’is mind to cast about an’ find 
the rest, so that by the time Cutler came upon Fatty on the 
Tilbury road there was only three of the ten the others 
couldn’ trace. 

“ Nex’ day, Sirs, Cutler took Fatty to meet the rest at the 
same ole doss-’ouse down at Rotherhithe. When they got 
there they found that two o’ the missin’ three ’ad jus’ been 
foun’ an’ brought in by Dr. Gill, so there was only one they 
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couldn’ track, an’ e’ might well be dead. Of the nine fellows 
that sat shiverin’ an’ cursin’ roun’ their liquor in that leetle 
room upstairs every man-jack carried a face the colour o’ bad 
dough, an’ every sweatin’ mother’s-son ’ad grown as much ’air 
on ’is cheeks as ’e could raise, except Fatty, oo ’adn’ thought 
of it, an’ Cutler, ’oose whiskers ’ad come out white an’ didn’ 
‘ide the stain. 

“They were all in such a stew about what ’ad come to 
them an’ what might ’appen nex’ that it 'ardly took more than 
a bad five minutes an’ a couple o’ pints o’ good brandy to 
make up their minds to a plan. ‘ Does anyone know a likely 
man to skipper us out to Burmah with what’s left o’ the 
stones, an’ to ‘old ’is tongue when we're back again?’ ask 
Dr. Gill. ‘I take it we're all goin’, else those ’oo stop be’ind’ll 
suspect the others.’ 

“* Yes,’ said Fatty. ‘I do. If you like I can sound ‘im this 
very afternoon, knowin’ ’im to be ashore till Sunday.’ 

“There was a leetle discussion then about whether they 
couldn’ take out a ship themselves, an’ ’ow they was to 
restore the stones an’ account for those they’d sold already, 
an’ what they could do about the missin’ man, but the upshot 
of it all was that within a quarter of an hour Fatty was 
walkin’ out and’ down the street to get ‘old o’ that chap 
’e’d tell of. 

“Now, it so ’appen that almost as soon as Fatty 'ad gone 
out of the room some o’ the others suddenly thought o’ 
somethin’ important that mus’ be told ’im before ’e spoke to 
me—for of course, as you’ve guessed, gents, it was me Fatty ’ad 
in ’is mind—an’ so Dr. Gill sent a fellow called Toby 
Charteris ’urryin’ out after Fatty to try an’ catch 'im up with 
a message before ’e got to the docks where ’e was bound. 

“The road which Charteris took was by way of bein’ a short 
cut, an’ as ’e was comin’ down a narrow alley ’e saw Fatty 
passin’ at a great pace across the end of it along the river- 
side. "E saw too that Fatty ’ad seen ’im, for e’ turn ’is ’ead 
jus’ at that moment, but although Toby waved to ‘im ’e 
wouldn’ stop, ’an nex’ minute was ’idden by a corner of the 
street. : 

“Charteris say afterwards, poor brute, that direc’ly ’e 
caught sight of Fatty scuttlin’ along like that, ’e felt some’ow 
as though cold water was tricklin’ down ’is back. There was 
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somethin’ quair about Fatty’s look that 'e couldn't understan’ 
an’ didn’ like, an’ by the time ’e’d started into a run so as to 
reach the end of the alley an’ get a clear view up the road 
that ran along the river, ’e caught an idea that made ’im like 
the look o’ things still less. For it come to ’im suddenly that 
Fatty was scared—you see, scared—an’ was hurryin’ away 
from somebody or somethin’... 

“°R ’ad ’alf a mind then to turn back, but ’e was at the 
corner o’ the road by this, an’ made out Fatty about two 
*undred yards ahead. 

“"— ’adn’t run more than a minute after Fatty before ’e 
saw ’im doin’ a cur’us thing. "E bent down quickly, picked 
up a bit of paper from the gutter, wrote somethin’ on it 
against a post, an’ left it under a stone dead in Toby’s path. 

“There was nobody else jus’ then along the road, and 
Charteris was sure the paper was a message left for ’im. 

“A second or two later, ’e come up to it, picked it out 
from under the stone, an’ ran ’is eye over the words upon it. 
This is what ’e saw: 

“* For God’s sake don't look be'ind you!’ 

“There was a strong wind blowing out the ebb tide, an’ 
in the fright of what ’e’d read e’ let the paper go. The breeze 
caught it, an’ ’e made a silly grab to stop it. Then, while ’e 
was watchin’ it carairin’ down the road, an’ while ’e ’ad ’is 
back turned to the way ’e 'ad been runnin’, ’e saw what 
Fatty must ’ave seen, an’ ’e fell down sittin’ on ‘is ’ams, same 
as a leetle dog might do, an’ began to laugh... 

“Upon ’im first of all the ten it ’ad come—the beeg, dirty 
’*Orror of ’is dreams, an’ whilst ’is bones turn to rottenness 
inside ’im, an’ ’is stomach crawl an’ swim, ’e squatted an’ 
scrabbled im the dust an’ giggied like a girl... 

“Mon Dieu, ’ow ’e laugh! *E was laughin’ still when ’e 
got back to the rest at Rother’ithe, an’ they cuffed ’im ‘an 
kicked ’im an’ stuffed a gag in ’is mouth to make ’im stop, 
’e was so 'orrible to ‘ear. 

“Then, all of a sudden, ’e quieted down, an’ shiverin’ in 
*is fear, ’e told them ’ow, when ’e was lookin’ after the scrap 
of paper blowin’ in the wind, ’e saw the long, nut-coloured 
arm an’ the pointin’ ’and, an’ be’ind it, right away in the 
distance, the Face belongin’ to it, lookin’ down the arm at 
’im with its single eye like a man sightin’ along the barrel of a 
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rifle... . "E said it was the look of the face that ’ad work 
the mischief in ’im. It was such a leetle, clean sort of 
dry, brown face with never a smile, an’ it ung so far away, 
right down the river, lookin’ through the masts an’ funnels 
of the shippin’. It would ’ave been better, ’e said, if it ’ad 
been nearer an’ bigger... .’E began to whimper then, an’ 
it was jus’ when they were pumpin’ stiff brandies into ’im one 
after the other that Fatty an’ I came up the stairs an’ into 
the room. 

“Fatty, you see, ’ad escape what ’appen to Toby Charteris. 
After leavin’ the doss-’ouse ’e ’ad chance to look be’ind ’im 
as ’e walked along the river-side, an’ what ’e saw followin’ 
‘im a long way back was not the pointin’ ’and or the face, 
but jus’ that one-eyed fellow that ’ad shadow ’im an’ the 
other two all those years back as they dropped below 
Mandalay. ... It was enough to scare ’im though, an’ ’e felt 
that what ’ad come to Toby would ’ave come to ’im instead 
if ’e ‘adn’ turn ’is ‘ead in time an’ run. After leavin’ the 
mote under the stone ’e came straight on to me, an’ mad as I 
thought ’im when ’e broach ’is business, I thought ’is chums 
a good deal madder when we pushed open the door an’ 
found them sittin’, swearin’ an’ ‘iccuppin’ in a circle with 
poor Charteris cryin’ in.the middle. 

“They were all shoutin’ something that I couldn’ rightly 
catch, but when I saw them pointin’ at ‘is face I got the ’ang 
of it. They were all callin’ out an’ sayin’ that the yellow 
mark’ ad leave ‘is cheek.” 


I 


It was here that Nightmare Jack, in a curious extremity of 
horror, which for some moments I thought forced and in- 
sincere, spoke to us of those hidden things which he supposed 
to underlie the happenings he narrated. 

He told us in a cowering breath of fear of the old, still 
temple near Bogaung, and of the foul god that tottered there 
upon its stool. Whilst the wind without raced up against the 
yellow tide and his face within went grey upon the pillow, 
that little, whispering man spoke to us—by his frantic hands 
and eyes as much as by his dying mouth—of the mythos of 
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the Web and Loaf, and the faded terror of the Triple Scum. 

I can still remember and record—though it is impossible 
to convey the slow and loathing horror with which he 
uttered them—the phrases he employed to make his meaning 
clear. 

The god distributed himself among a “lousy crew” of 
priests or hierophants, who shared his power and desires and 
in a sense composed him. Once every year the ruddy-coloured 
stones that were his essence were taken from him, and two 
men selected who should sleep for seven nights with the 
rubies next their skin. 

Then they would pass through the sick terms of a novitiate, 
would bear upon their cheeks the yellow stain, and finally 
would enter in upon the god and be added to the number of 
his priests. 

Something else at which Nightmare Jack’s tongue halted 
and his soul revolted, something confused and abominable 
which even his lips refused to utter, must to his mind have 
jain within the very nature of that cult, but I know he meant 
that what had come to Toby Charteris as he watched the 
scrap of paper whirling down the wind was but the sign and 
token of reception and approval by the god... 

I can hear to-day the laugh, shy, almost apologetic, yet 
still shaken with that stark and horrid fear, with which the 
man we four had come to kill went on to build up and com- 
plete the explanation of his tale. At times, through all his 
terror, he might seem to speak with a curious reasonableness 
and detachment. He wanted us, and especiaily me, I think, 
to appreciate his position in the matter. He needed some- 
how to justify his soul, and his eyes sought mine with an odd, 
pathetic hunger. ... As he whispered on I turned to watch 
the race of muddy water down the river. The wind was risen 
higher, and the windows drummed like blood against the 
brain. 

He said that the rubies had been stolen just about the time 
when they should have been removed to make new priests. 
Fatty had been used to sleep with them in the wallet under 
his pillow on the journey back. Whether in doing so he hadn’t 
absorbed all the power there was in them Nightmare Jack 
didn’t know, but anyhow there was enough devil left in them 
to affect the rest. In the ordinary way the god’s seed was 
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replaced after it had “made men,” and whatever juice was 
left was saved up to next year. He rather fancied that Toby 
Charteris used to keep his share of the jewels in a skin 
purse around his loins, and that was why the power worked so 
strong with him. It was something like vaccination, and 
“took ”” better with some than others. 

He rather thought that the old god had been trying to 
“ receive ” one of them for a long time, but had been hindered 
and delayed by some technical flaw in the procedure. 
Ordinarily there would be a manifestation or materialisation 
in some human or semi-human form, and it was Nightmare 
Jack’s idea that the one-eyed man from Mandalay was an 
imperfect attempt in this direction. 

Then he went on to hint that those who had been once 
accepted by the god could themselves ‘“ make priests” and 
pass along the rottenness with a pointing hand. It was a 
thing that might spread like the pox till all the world was 
vile. 

And here the man upon the bed began to cringe and huddle 
on himself. I had to bend my head to his to catch his words. 
It seemed that, now the evil had “ got loose,” and he had 
touched the rubies as he would tell us presently, he knew 
he too was wanted by the god. He repudiated the honour 
with dismay, for he didn’t want to become a bloody priest, 
mow did he, did he? 

Outside the slowly darkening room, as Nightmare Jack 
resumed his tale, the wind still crept and drummed upon 
the panes. 


IV 


“Fatty an’ ’is mates stayed talkin’ in that room till after 
midnight, afraid to stir from the ’ouse, an’ I, like a fool, 
stayed with them till the sight o’ the crimson pebbles they 
showed me as proof o’ their tale ’ad got burn into my eyes an’ 
yellow patch be ’ang, I’d agreed to skipper the precious 
outfit back to Burmah. As you know well enough, gents, I 
’appen to be a fair judge o’ stones, an’ I was ready to sell 
my soul rather’n leave those beauties in the ’ands o’ ravin’ 
lunatics.” 
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Nightmare Jack’s eyes glistened, and for a moment he 
stopped whilst his fingers, long and delicate and brown, slid 
tip over tip as if caressing imaginary gems. His voice was 
growing slowly weaker, and it was with a painful effort that 
he took another drink from the pannikin and again took up 
his tale. 

“ Well, they mus’ ’ave been pretty well mad ever to dream 
of settin’ out to Burmah in a crowd like that, an’ I see 
plainly enough that I was goin’ to ’ave ’ell’s own trouble to 
find a ship an’ crew an’ then to clear ’er from port without 
suspicion, but I’d got a wad of Dr. Gill’s bank notes warm 
against my ’eart with more to come—an’, besides, I’d seen 
the rubies ... 

“ After an ’eap o’ worry an’ delay I got a brig an’ crew to 
work er’ not ‘oldin’ by smokestacks, which were new- 
fangled in those days. 

“In the evenin’ before the mornin’ we were to sail a 
strange thing "appen. Toby Charteris, ’oo’d been fit to die 
for the last week or more, rushed past Dr. Gill when ’e un- 
locked ’is cabin to ’ave a look at ’im, tore up the companion 
on to the deck, an’ ran shriekin’ over the gangway on to 
the wharf. Two of the others followed quick to collar him, 
but ’e managed to slip them, an’ it was near nightfall before 
’e came back. 

“Then ’e ’ad a quair tale to tell. "E said that ’e’d been: 
taken by a sort of frenzy, an’ ’ad run wild, not knowing where 
*e went, till suddenly 'e woke up an’ found ‘imself standin’ 
stiff an’ straight an’ pointin’ at a man. It was somewhere in 
the docks quite near the ship, an’ in the evenin’ light e’ see the 
man fail down laughin’ upon ’is ‘ams an’ curl an’ shrivel 
before ’is eyes like a leetle, sun-dried worm... 

““The others were so scared when Toby crawled on board 
an’ told them this that they clapped ’im in irons straight 
away, fearin’ that ’e should start an’ point at them. They 
asked ’im then ’oo it was ’e seen fall down an’ laugh like 
that, but either ’e couldn’ or ’e wouldn’ say. When we were 
three days out ’e died—a leetle more’n a month after ’e seen 
the Face. 

“ Of course you've guess by this what I’d made up my mind 
to do almost as soon as I saw the first of the rubies in the 
doss-’ouse. A couple of nights after Toby died, when we 
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were close-’auled off the coast o’ Spain, I took the stones 
from Dr. Gill’s cabin locker, put off with them an’ two tough 
lads in the twenty-three-foot sloop I'd been careful to ship 
before we sailed, an’ left the brig with the water pourin’ into 
‘er through a dozen ’oles in ’er bottom. 

“We been through dirty weather in the Bay, an’ it was a 
risky thing to do, but I ’ad to act before we passed through 
the Straits, an’ run close in to land under cover o’ dark. I’d 
‘ave got away alone if I could, but I was force to ’ave Tiny 
an’ Craddock to ’elp me put the rest o’ the watch to their 
long sleep an’ then lower away the sloop. 

“ All that night the three of us ran before a northerly gale 
under ’alf a jib an’ a reefed mainsail, an’ at daybreak we 
made out the landfall to our south-east an’ ourselves bearin’ 
away from it a good three points to westward with the wind 
on our starboard quarter. ‘Put ’er about,’ said Tiny to me, 
‘an’ inside o’ two hours we’ll make the coast.’ 

“Then I put the tiller over sharp, but I never ’auled in on 
the main sheet as we payed off on the other tack, an’ the big 
boom came swingin’ over with a rush. It caught Tiny full 
in the stomach an’ ’e was overboard before ’e could open ’is 
mouth to yell. 

“*You done that a’ purpose,’ shouted Craddock, an’ the 
nex’ minute ’e an’ I were at it ’ammer an’ tongs... "E wasa 
big man, too, an’ it might ’ave gone ’ard with me if I ’adn’t 
managed to unship the tiller an’ crack ’im with it over the 
*ead. That finish ’im, an’ ’e went over the side as sweet an’ 
gentle as a bag o’ flour. I made land alone an hour or two 
later, an’ worked back to London in a cork boat from 
Bilbao.” 

The man before us was sinking fast. His long recital had 
drained his energy, but his little twinkling eyes showed relief 
at the telling of his tale. Mad he must surely be, yet the 
story of his crimes at least was likely to be true.... Cohen 
spoke from the growing shadow with a sneer. 

“ And the rubies; what of them?” he gibed. 

Nightmare Jack nodded, and over his face there spread a 
little, twisted smile that was at the same time a snarl of hate. 

“ Aye,” he muttered, “the rubies, by Gar, what of them? 
Reckon they lost all their juice time they come to me. Reckon 
they must 'ave done. ... But anyway I was to keep ’em 
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shorter than I figured. Leetle did I think when I scuttled the 
brig and when I put first Tiny an’ then Craddock over the 
side of the sloop that there was one waitin’ for me at ’ome to 
rob me o’ the stones I’d bought so dear. Like some beeg, 
dirty ghost’ e stood smilin’ upon the quay, an’ when I 
stepped ashore ’e put ’is arm through mine, an’ speakin’ so 
smooth an’ soft. ‘ Heilo, Jack,’ ’e says. ‘ You’re back quick. 
Where's all your mates? ... 

“ At first I only give 'im a stone or two to keep ’im quiet, 
an’ then, not satisfied with that, ‘Let’s go shares, Jack,’ ’e 
says, ‘an’ I promise you no ’arm’ll come to you.’ ’E looked 
into my eyes as I gave ’im ’alf the rubies, an’ I knew ‘im 
then for ’oo ’e was, an’ that I should ’ave to give ’im all 
whenever ’e might nod ’is ’ead. 

“Five year ’an more 'e followed me easy, ’oldin’ me in 
play like a fish at a line’s end, an’ all that time ’e never 
breathed ’is name or dropped an ’int about ’is past, for ’e 
knew I ’ad no need to ask. An’ when ’e smiled an’ tapped ’is 
cheek where the stain ’ad been an’ talked so slick an’ sweet I 
would call to mind the man that 'ad been missin’ from the 
ten, an’ the fellow that Toby ’ad seen squirmin’ in the evenin’ 
light upon the docks, an’ I knew that ’e ’ad but to lift ’is 
arm an’ point to turn me too into the crawlin’, dirty thing ’e 
was ‘imself. 

“For you see, Sirs, that was the way it worked with ‘im, 
the devil in the rubies, an’ on what ’ad run like poison into 
Toby Charteris ’e could only thrive an’ batten as if it were ’is 
natural food. ... An’ then, when all the stones ’ad gone, 
five years or more ago, ’e went as well, but till this night the 
look of ’is eyes, an’ the sound of ’is voice, an’ the very smell 
of ’is body ’ave never left me, an’ every time I stare at 
myself in the leetie glass upon the nail I wonder if there isn’t 
a yellow stain that only other men can see... .” 

His voice for some time had been growing weaker, but 
beyond this I had noted the gradual onset and the slow 
completion of another change. As his story passed from a 
fantastic pouring-out of crime and terror and turned more 
and more upon that sinister Companion who seemed to 
dominate its later stages, it was easy to see where his horror 
truly lay, For at first, despite the violence and the power 
of his telling, there had been something almost borrowed and 
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unreal about his tale, reminding one of the precision of some 
well-drilled schoolboy who recites his horrors second-hand. 
Latterly, however, as his eyes had stared out into that dim 
corner where Gilchrist sat and listened, the slow clenching 
and unclenching of his hands and the alternate race and 
falter of his words had half prepared us all for what was 
still to come. 

Crabbe, too, had marked the growing nervousness of the 
dying man, and he spoke now with a curious, eager tense- 
ness apparent in his tones. 

“ And since that time you dream?” said he. 

“ Aye,” whispered Nightmare Jack. “Since then I dream. 
Ah, ’ow I dream! ... Got ‘em bad I ’ave.... But as for 
that, by Gar, so ’as ’e! Sometimes, when ’e’s told me things, 
I’ve seen the fear spread in ’is face, an’ it’s been meat an’ 
drink to me, an’ to-night, Sirs, we finish quits, though ’e 
thought to be the one to put me to my sleep... .” 

His voice, from which but a moment ago the growing 
weakness seemed to have stolen all the strength, suddenly rang 
out in a harsh and triumphant yell which tailed off horribly 
into a sickening choke of terror. With a display of strength 
nothing short of marvellous in his exhaustion and his pain 
he had lifted himself to a sitting posture in the bed and now 
stared with staring eyeballs at the shadowy form of Gilchrist. 
Nightmare Jack had raised one hand before his face in a 
curious, despairing, warding motion, and from behind it, in 
such an access of mingled hate and dread as I pray heaven [ 
may never hear again, his last words crept out upon an 
appalling, strangled cry, half whisper and half shriek: 

“Save me; save me from their bloody Nark. ... The 
man ’Oo speaks like a girl an’ smells like a goat.... The 
cat'as...” 

All at once he stopped and fell back against the pillow. 
Then, as he mouthed and swallowed in a vain effort to con- 
tinue, our gaze turned to the pallid, lurching figure that had 
risen from the corner’s gloom. 

Gilchrist, he whom men called the Nurse, that indecent 
thing of whose employ the very vilest were ashamed even 
while they ate his meat, was staggering and swaying in the 
centre of the room, and whilst with one hand he still pressed 
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the handkerchief against his wound, with the other he pointed 
at the writhing form upon the bed. 

For a silent moment the two faced each other. Then, with 
his glazing eyes still fixed on his tormentor, Nightmare Jack 
dragged from its station at its pillow the huge, complacent 
body of the cat. With a last flicker of strength he tore at his 
shirt downwards from the neck and drew one of the animal’s 
front paws in a cruel, jagged line across his heart. After 
about a second the blood started from his chest in a zigzag, 
crimson track, and, with a grin of triumph on his face, his 
head fell back against the wall, and he slid down dead into 
the bed. 

A little later Gilchrist collapsed in a faint upon the floor. 


Vv 


Never a word did the three of us speak as we bore the body 
of Nightmare Jack out into the dusk where our boat lay 
waiting, and it was some minutes after we had let it drop 
over the stern into the seethe and huddle of the flowing tide 
that Crabbe, looking up slowly from his oar, said: 

“What’s happened to the other one? Why did he give us 
the slip do you think after he’d come out of his faint? He 
followed us down the stairs all right, and we waited for him 
long enough.” 

“Too long,” said Cohen. “We wait for him no more. 
His game’s been played with us too long. To-morrow night 
he sleeps with the man he’s driven mad .. .” 

It was only a little later, however, as we were passing above 
Notman’s Wharf, that Crabbe drove his oar into something 
soft and uttered a startled cry. The light from the lantern 
which I held out over his shoulder flickered for an instant 
on a whitish object that bobbed and dipped grotesquely in 
the suck of water at our stern and then faded back along our 
wake into the blackness of the night. It was a body floating up 
stream with the making tide, and one glance had been enough 
for us to recognise the face. 

“ Gilchrist—as I live!” whispered Cohen. ‘ Now how, in 
heaven’s name——” 
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Just then the cat Pongo, which had jumped with us into the 
boat as we put off, uttered a faint miaou, and Cohen swore. 

“ Of course!” cried he. ‘“‘ The cat! I see it now. Gilchrist 
must have fainted again and fallen into the river and been 
carried ahead of us by the tide before we managed to get 
clear. That was a clever trick of Jack’s. I was thinking it 
must have been more than an ordinary scratch...” 

“Why,” said Crabbe. ‘“ What do you mean?” 

“ Mean?” repeated Cohen with a little laugh. “ Why, that 
Jack had seen us coming and him with us. He made his pre- 
parations, that was all. I saw the cat’s feet leave blue marks 
upon the bed. Its claws were poisoned.” 

Ten years ago to-day; Crabbe and Cohen gone their ways, 
and I alone left who can remember the doings of that night 
to wonder what might be the darker matters that lay behind 
a madman’s ravings. Time passes quickly. ... And it is 
strange how soon things are forgotten on the river. 


THE DAMNED THING 


Ambrose Bierce 


1:;. One Does Not Always Eat What is on the Table 


By the light of a tallow candle which had been placed on one 
end of a rough table a man was reading something written 
in a book. It was an old account-book, greatly worn; and 
the writing was not, apparently, very legible, for the man 
sometimes held the page close to the flame of the candle to 
get a stronger light on it. The shadow of the book would 
then throw into obscurity a half of the room, darkening a 
number of faces and figures; for besides the reader, eight 
other men were present. Seven of them sat against the rough 
log walls, silent, motionless, and the room being small, not 
very far from the table. By extending an arm anyone of them 
could have touched the eighth man, who lay on the table, 
face upward, partly covered by a sheet, his arms at his sides. 
He was dead. 

The man with the book was not reading aloud, and no 
one spoke; all seemed to be waiting for something to occur ; 
the dead man only was without expectation. From the blank 
darkness outside came in, through the aperture that served 
for a window, all the ever unfamiliar noises of night in the 
wilderness—the long nameless note of a distant coyote; the 
stilly pulsing thrill of tireless insects in trees; strange cries of 
night birds, so different from those of the birds of day; the 
drone of great blundering beetles, and all that mysterious 
chorus of small sounds that seem always to have been but 
half heard when they have suddenly ceased, as if conscious of 
an indiscretion. But nothing of all this was noted in that 
company; its members were not overmuch addicted to idle 
interest in matters of no practical importance; that was 
obvious in every line of their rugged faces—obvious even in 
the dim light of the single candle. They were evidently men 
of the vicinity—farmers and woodsmen. 

The person reading was a trifle different; one would have 
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said of him that he was of the world, worldly, albeit there 
was that in his attire which attested a certain fellowship with 
the organisms of his environment. His coat would hardly 
have passed muster in San Francisco; his foot-gear was not 
of urban origin, and the hat that lay by him on the floor (he 
was the only one uncovered) was such that if one had con- 
sidered it as an article of mere personal adornment one would 
have missed its meaning. In countenance the man was rather 
prepossessing, with just a hint of sternness; though that he 
may have assumed or cultivated, as appropriate to one in 
authority. For he was a coroner. It was by virtue of his 
office that he had possession of the book in which he was 
reading; it had been found among the dead man’s effects— 
in his cabin, where the inquest was now taking place. 

When the coroner had finished reading he put the book 
into his breast-pocket. At that moment the door was pushed 
open and a young man entered. He, clearly, was not of 
mountain birth, and breeding: he was clad as those who 
dwell in cities. His clothing was dusty, however, as from 
travel. He had, in fact, been riding hard to attend the in- 
quest. 

The coroner nodded; no one else greeted him. 

“We have waited for you,” said the coroner. “It is 
necessary to have done with this business to-night.” 

The young man smiled. “I am sorry to have kept you,” he 
said. “I went away, not to evade your summons, but to post 
to my newspaper an account of what I suppose I am called 
back to relate.” 

The coroner smiled. 

“The account that you posted to your newspaper,” he said, 
“ differs, probably, from that which you will give here under 
oath.” 

“That,” replied the other, rather hotly and with a visible 
flush, “is as you please. I used manifold paper and have a 
copy of what I sent. It was not written as news, for it is 
incredible, but as fiction. It may go as a part of my testimony 
under oath.” 

“But you say it is incredible.” 

“ That is nothing to you, sir, if I also swear that it is true.” 

The coroner was silent for a time, his eyes upon the 
floor. The men about the sides of the cabin talked in whispers, 
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but seldom withdrew their gaze from the face of the corpse. 
Presently the coroner lifted his eyes and said: “We will 
resume the inquest.” 

The men removed their hats. The witness was sworn. 

“What is your name?” the coroner asked. 

“ William Harker.” 

“ Age? ” 

“ Twenty-seven.” 

“You knew the deceased, Hugh Morgan?” 

es Yes.” 

“You were with him when he died?” 

“Near him.” 

“ How did that happen—your presence, I mean?” 

“T was visiting him at this place to shoot and fish. A part 
of my purpose, however, was to study him and his odd, 
solitary way of life. He seemed a good model for a character 
in fiction. I sometimes write stories.” 

“I sometimes read them.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Stories in general—not yours.” 

Some of the jurors laughed. Against a sombre background 
humour shows high lights. Soldiers in the intervals of battle 
laugh easily, and a jest in the death-chamber conquers by 
surprise. 

“Relate the circumstances of this man’s death,” said the 
coroner. “ You may use any notes or memoranda that you 
please.” 

The witness understood. Pulling a manuscript from his 
breast-pocket he held it near the candle and turning the 
leaves until he found the passage that he wanted to read. 


2: What May Happen in a Field of Wild Oats 


“...» The sun had hardly risen when we left the house. We 
were looking for quail, each with a shotgun, but we had 
only one dog. Morgan said that our best ground was beyond 
a certain ridge that he pointed out, and we crossed it by a 
trail through the chaparral. On the other side was com- 
paratively level ground, thickly covered with wild oats. As 
we emerged from the chaparral Morgan was but a few yards 
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in advance. Suddenly we heard, at a little distance to our 
right and partly in front, a noise as of some animal thrashing 
about in the bushes, which we could see were violently 
agitated. 

“** We've started a deer,’ I said, ‘I wish we had brought a 
rifle.’ 

“ Morgan, who had stopped and was intently watching the 
agitated chaparral, said nothing, but had cocked both barrels 
of his gun and was holding it in readiness to aim. I thought 
him a trifle excited, which surprised me, for he had a reputa- 
tion for exceptional coolness, even in moments of sudden and 
imminent peril. 

“* Qh, come,’ I said. ‘ You are not going to fill up a deer 
with quail-shot, are you?’ 

“ Still he did not reply; but catching a sight of his face as 
he turned it slightly toward me I was struck by the intensity 
of his look. Then I understood that we had serious business 
in hand, and my first conjecture was that we had ‘jumped’ 
a grizzly. I advanced to Morgan’s side, cocking my piece as 
I moved. 

“The bushes were now quiet and the sounds had ceased, 
but Morgan was as attentive to the place as before. 

“* What is it? What the devil is it?’ I asked. 

“©The Damned Thing!’ he replied, without tuming his 
head. His voice was husky and unnatural. He trembled 
visibly. 

“T was about to speak further, when I observed the. wild 
oats near the place of the disturbance moving in the most 
inexplicable way. I can hardly describe it. It seemed as if 
stirred by a streak of wind, which not only bent it, but 
pressed it down—crushed it so that it did not rise; and this 
movement was slowly prolonging itself directly toward us. 

“ Nothing that I had ever seen had affected me so strangely 
as this unfamiliar and unaccountable phenomenon, yet I am 
unable to recall any sense of fear. I remember—and tell it 
here because, singularly enough, I recollected it then—that 
once in looking carelessly out of an open window I moment- 
arily mistook a small tree close at hand for one of a group of 
larger trees at a little distance away. It looked the same 
size as the others, but being more distinctly and sharply 
defined in mass and detail seemed out of harmony with them. 
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It was a mere falsification of the law of aerial perspective, but 
it startled, almost terrified me. We so rely upon the orderly 
operation of familiar natural laws that any seeming suspension 
of them is noted as a menace to our safety, a warming of 
unthinkable calamity. So now the apparently causeless move- 
ment of the herbage and the slow, undeviating approach of 
the line of disturbance were distinctly disquieting. My com- 
panion appeared actually frightened, and I could hardly 
credit my senses when I saw him suddenly throw his gun to 
his shoulder and fire both barrels at the agitated grain! Before 
the smoke of the discharge had cleared away I heard a loud 
savage cry—a scream like that of a wild animal—and flinging 
his gun upon the ground Morgan sprang away and ran 
swiftly from the spot. At the same instant I was thrown 
violently to the ground by the impact of something unseen 
in the smoke—some soft, heavy substance that seemed 
thrown against me with great force. 

“Before I could get upon my feet and recover my gun, 
which seemed to have been struck from my hands, I heard 
Morgan crying out as if in mortal agony, and mingling with 
his cries were such hoarse, savage sounds as one hears from 
fighting dogs. Inexpressibly terrified, I struggled to my feet 
and looked in the direction of Morgan’s retreat; and may 
Heaven in mercy spare me from another sight like that! Ata 
distance of less than thirty yards was my friend, down on one 
knee, his head thrown back at a frightful angle, hatless, his 
long hair in disorder and his whole body in violent movement 
from side to side, backward and forward. His right arm 
was lifted and seemed to lack the hand—at least, I could see 
none. The other arm was invisible. At times, as my memory 
now reports this extraordinary scene, I could discern but a 
part of his body; it was as if he had been partly blotted out 
—I cannot otherwise express it—then a shifting of his posi- 
tion would bring it all into view again. 

“ All this must have occurred within a few seconds, yet in 
that time Morgan assumed all the postures of a determined 
wrestler vanquished by superior weight and strength. I saw 
nothing but him, and him not always distinctly. During the 
entire incident his shouts and curses were heard, as if through 
an enveloping uproar of such sounds of rage and fury as I 
had never heard from the throat of man or brute! 
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“For a moment only I stood irresolute, then throwing 
down my gun I ran forward to my friend’s assistance. I had 
a vague belief that he was suffering from a fit, or some form 
of convulsion. Before I could reach his side he was down 
and quiet. Ail sounds had ceased, but with a feeling of such 
terror as even these awful events had not inspired I now saw 
again the mysterious movement of the wild oats, prolonging 
itself from the trampled area about the prostrate man towards 
the edge of a wood. It was only when it had reached the 
wood that I was able to withdraw my eyes and look at my 
companion. He was dead.” 


3: A Man though Naked may be in Rags 


The coroner rose from his seat and stood beside the dead 
man. Lifting an edge of the sheet he pulled it away, exposing 
the entire body, altogether naked and showing in the candle- 
light a clay-like yellow. It had, however, broad maculations 
of bluish black, obviously caused by extravasated blood from 
contusions. The chest and sides looked as if they had been 
beaten with a bludgeon. There were dreadful lacerations ; the 
skin was torn in strips and shreds. 

The coroner moved round to the end of the table and 
undid a silk handkerchief which had been passed under the 
chin and knotted on the top of the head. When the hand- 
kerchief was drawn away it exposed what had been the 
throat. Some of the jurors who had risen to get a better 
view repented their curiosity and turned away their faces. 
Witness Harker went to the open window and leaned out 
across the sili, faint and sick. Dropping the handkerchief 
upon the dead man’s neck the coroner stepped to an angle 
of the room and from a pile of clothing produced one 
garment after another, each of which he held up a moment 
for inspection. All were torn, and stiff with blood. The 
jurors did not make a closer inspection. They seemed rather 
uninterested. They had, in truth, seen all this before; the 
only thing that was new to them being Harker’s testimony. 

“* Gentlemen,” the coroner said, “‘ we have no more evidence, 
I think. Your duty has been already explained to you; if 
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there is nothing you wish to ask you may go outside and 
consider your verdict.” 

The foreman rose—a tall, bearded man of sixty, coarsely 
clad. 

“T should like to ask one question, Mr. Coroner,” he said. 
“What asylum did this yer last witness escape from?” 

“Mr. Harker,” said the coroner gravely and tranquilly, 
“from what asylum did you last escape?” 

Harker flushed crimson again, but said nothing, and the 
seven jurors rose and solemnly filed out of the cabin. 

“If you have done insulting me, sir,” said Harker, as soon. 
as he and the officer were left alone with the dead man, “I 
suppose I am at liberty to go?” 

«as Yes.”’ 

Harker started to leave, but paused, with his hand on the 
door-latch. The habit of his profession was strong in him— 
stronger than his sense of personal dignity. He turned about 
and said: 

“ The book that you have there—I recognise it as Morgan’s 
diary.- You seemed greatly interested in it; you read in it 
while I was testifying. May I see it? The public would 
like——” 

“The book will cut no figure in this matter,” replied the 
official, slipping it into his coat pocket; “all the entries in it 
were made before the writer's death.” 

As Harker passed out of the house the jury re-entered 
and stood about the table, on which the now covered corpse 
showed under the sheet a sharp definition. The foreman 
seated himself near the candle, produced from his breast- 
pocket a pencil and scrap of paper and wrote rather 
laboriously the following verdict, which with various degrees 
of effort all signed: 

“We, the jury, do find that the remains come to their 
death at the hands of a mountain lion, but some of us thinks, 
all the same, they had fits.” 


4: An Explanation from the Tomb 


In the diary of the late Hugh Morgan are certain interesting 
entries having, possibly, a scientific value as suggestions. At 
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the inquest upon his body the book was not put in evidence ; 
possibly the coroner thought it not worth while to confuse 
the jury. The date of the first of the entries mentioned cannot 
be ascertained; the upper part of the leaf is torn away; the 
part of the entry remaining follows: 

“|. . would run in a half-circle, keeping his head turned 
always toward the centre, and again he would stand still, 
barking furiously. At last he ran away into the brush as fast 
as he could go. I thought at first that he had gone mad, 
but on returning to the house found no other alteration in 
his manner than what was obviously due to fear of punish- 
ment. 

“Can a dog see with his nose? Do odours impress some 
cerebral centre with images of the thing that emitted them? ... 

“ Sept. 2—Looking at the stars last night as they rose above 
the crest of the ridge east of the house, I observed them suc- 
cessively disappear—from left to right. Each was eclipsed 
but an instant, and only a few at the same time, but along the 
entire length of the ridge all that were within a degree or two 
of the crest were blotted out. It was as if something had 
passed along between me and them; but I could not see it, 
and the stars were not thick enough to define its outline. 
Ugh! don’t like this.” ... 

Several weeks’ entries are missing, three leaves being torn 
from the book. 

“ Sept. 27—It has been about here again—I find evidence 
of its presence every day. I watched again all last night in 
the same cover, gun in hand, double-charged with buckshot. 
In the morning the fresh footprints were there, as before. 
Yet I could have sworn I did not sleep—indeed, I hardly 
sleep at all. It is terrible, insupportable! If these amazing 
experiences are real I shall go mad; if they are fanciful I 
am mad already. 

“ Oct. 3—I shall not go—it shall not drive me away. No, 
this is my house, my land. God hates a coward... 

“ Oct. 5—I can stand it no longer; I have invited Harker 
to pass a few weeks with me—he has a level head. I can 
judge from his manner if he thinks me mad. 

“Oct. 7—I have the solution of the mystery; it came to 
me last night—suddenly, as by revelation. How simple—how 
terribly simple! 
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“There are sounds that we cannot hear. At either end of 
the scale are notes that stir no chord of that imperfect 
instrument, the human ear. They are too high or too grave. 
I have observed a flock of blackbirds occupying an entire 
tree-top—the tops of several trees—and all in full song. 
Suddenly—in a moment—at absolutely the same instant—all 
spring into the air and fly away. How? They could aot all 
see one another—whole tree-tops intervened. At no point 
could a leader have been visible to all. There must have been 
a signal of warning or command, high and shrill above the 
din, but by me unheard. I have observed, too, the same 
simultaneous flight when all were silent, among not only 
blackbirds, but other birds—quail, for example, widely 
separated by bushes—even on opposite sides of a hill. 

“It is known to seamen that a school of whales basking 
or sporting on the surface of the ocean, miles apart, with 
the convexity of the earth between, will sometimes dive at 
the same instant—all gone out of sight in a moment. The 
signal has been sounded—too grave for the ear of the sailor 
at the masthead and his comrades on the deck—who neverthe- 
less feel its vibrations in the ship as the stones of a cathedral 
are stirred by the bass of the organ. 

“As with sounds, so with colours. At each end of the 
solar spectrum the chemist can detect the presence of what 
are known as ‘actinic’ rays. They represent colours—integral 
colours in the composition of light—which we are unable 
to discern. The human eye is an imperfect instrument; its 
range is but a few octaves of the real ‘chromatic scale.’ I 
am not mad; here are colours that we cannot see. 

“ And, God help me! the Damned Thing is of such a 
colour!” 


AFTERWARD 
Edith Wharton 


“Oh, there 7s one, of course, but you'll never know it.” The 
assertion, laughingly flung out six months earlier in a bright 
June garden, came back to Mary Boyne with a new percep- 
tion of its significance as she stood, in the December dusk, 
waiting for the lamps to be brought into the library. 

The words had been spoken by their friend Alida Stair, as 
they sat at tea on her lawn at Pangboumne, in reference to the 
very house of which the library in question was the central, 
the pivotal “ feature.” Mary Boyne and her husband, in the 
quest of a country place in one of the southem or south- 
western counties, had, on their arrival in England, carried 
their problem straight to Alida Stair, who had successfully 
solved it in her own case; but it was not until they had 
rejected, almost capriciously, several practical and judicious 
suggestions that she threw out: “Well, there’s Lyng, in 
Dorsetshire. It belongs to Hugo’s cousins, and you can get 
it for a song.” 

The reason she gave for its being obtainable on these 
terms—its remoteness from a station, its lack of electric 
light, hot-water pipes, and other vulgar necessities—were 
exactly those pleading in its favour with two romantic 
Americans perversely in search of the economic drawbacks 
which were associated, in their tradition, with unusual archi- 
tectural felicities. 

“TI should never believe I was living in an old house unless 
I was thoroughly uncomfortable,” Ned Boyne, the more 
extravagant of the two, had jocosely insisted; ‘‘ the least hint 
of ‘convenience’ would make me think it had been bought 
out of an exhibition, with the pieces numbered, and set up 
again.” And they had proceeded to enumerate, with 
humorous precision, their various doubts and demands, re- 
fusing to believe that the house their cousin recommended 
was really Tudor till they learned it had no heating system, 
or that the village church was literally in the grounds till she 
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assured them of the deplorable uncertainty of the water- 
supply. 

“It’s too uncomfortable to be true!” Edward Boyne had 
continued to exult as the avowal of each disadvantage was 
successively wrung from her; but he had cut short his 
rhapsody to ask, with a relapse to distrust: ‘And the 
ghost? You've been concealing from us the fact that there 
is no ghost!” 

Mary, at the moment, had laughed with him, yet almost 
with her laugh, being possessed of several sets of independent 
perceptions, had been struck by a note of flatness in Alida’s 
answering hilarity. 

“Oh, Dorsetshire’s full of ghosts, you know.” 

“Yes, yes; but that won’t do. I don’t want to have to 
drive ten miles to see somebody else’s ghost. I want one of 
my own on the premises. Is there a ghost at Lyng?” 

His rejoinder had made Alida laugh again, and it was then 
that she had flung back tantalisingly: “Oh, there is one, 
of course, but you'll never know it.” 

“Never know it?” Boyne pulled her up. “ But what in 
the world constitutes a ghost except the fact of its being 
known for one?” 

“T can’t say. But that’s the story.” 

“ That there’s a ghost, but that nobody knows it’s a ghost?” 

“ Well—not till afterward, at any rate.” 

“Till afterward?” 

“Not till long afterward.” 

“But if it’s once been identified as an unearthly visitant, 
why hasn't its signalement been handed down in the family? 
How has it managed to preserve its incognito?” 

Alida could only shake her head. “Don’t ask me. But it 
has.” 

“ And then: suddenly "—-Mary spoke up as if from cavern- 
ous depths of divination—‘ suddenly, long afterward, one 
says to one’s self ‘ That was it ’?” 

She was startled at the sepulchral sound with which her 
question fell on the banter of the other two, and she saw the 
shadow of the same surprise flit across Alida’s pupils. “I 
suppose so. One just has to wait.” 

“Oh, hang waiting!’”? Ned broke in. “Life’s too short 
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for a ghost who can only be enjoyed in retrospect. Can’t 
we do better than that, Mary?” 

But it turned out that in the event they were not destined 
to, for within three months of their conversation with Mrs. 
Stair they were settled at Lyng, and the life they had yearned 
for, to the point of planning it in advance in all its daily 
details, had actually begun for them. 

It was to sit, in the thick. December dusk, by just such a 
wide-hooded fireplace, under such black oak rafters, with 
the sense that beyond the mullioned panes the downs were 
darkened to a deeper solitude: it was for the ultimate in- 
dulgence of such sensations that Mary Boyne, abruptly exiled 
from New York by her husband’s business, had endured for 
nearly fourteen years the soul-deadening ugliness of a Middle 
Western town, and that Boyne had ground on doggedly at 
his engineering till, with a suddenness that still made her 
blink, the prodigious windfall of the Blue Star Mine had 
put them at a stroke in possession of life and the leisure to 
taste it. They had never for a moment meant their new 
state to be one of idleness; but they meant to give themselves 
only to harmonious activities. She had her vision of painting 
and gardening (against a background of grey walls), he 
dreamed of the production of his long-planned book on the 
Economic Basis of Culture; and with such absorbing work 
ahead no existence could be too sequestered: they could 
not get far enough from the world, or plunge deep enough 
into the past. 

Dorsetshire had attracted them from the first by an air 
of remoteness out of all proportion to its geographical 
position. But to the Boynes it was one of the ever-recurring 
wonders of the whole incredibly compressed island—a nest 
of counties, as they put it—that for the production of its 
effects so little of a given quality went so far: that so few 
miles made a distance, and so short a distance a difference. 

“Tt’s that,” Ned had once enthusiastically explained, “ that 
gives such depth to their effects, such relief to their contrasts. 
They’ve been able to lay the butter so thick on every delicious 
mouthful.” 

The butter had certainly been laid on thick at Lyng: the 
old house hidden under a shoulder of the downs had almost 
all the finer marks of commerce with a protracted past. The 
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mere fact that it was neither large nor exceptional made it, 
to the Boynes, abound the more completely in its special 
charm—the charm of having been for centuries a deep dim 
reservoir of life. The life had probably not been of the most 
vivid order: for long periods, no doubt, it had fallen as 
noiselessly into the past as the quiet drizzle of autumn fell, 
hour after hour, into the fish-pond between the yews; but 
these back-waters of existence sometimes breed, in their 
sluggish depths, strange acuities of emotion, and Mary Boyne 
had felt from the first the mysterious stir of intenser 
memories. 

The feeling had never been stronger than on this particular 
afternoon when, waiting in the library for the lamps to come, 
she rose from her seat and stood among the shadows of the 
hearth. Her husband had gone off, after luncheon, for one 
of his long tramps on the downs. She had noticed of late 
that he preferred to go alone; and, in the tried security of 
their personal relations, had been driven to conclude that his 
book was bothering him, and that he needed the afternoons 
to turn over in solitude the problems left from the morning’s 
work. Certainly the book was not going as smoothly as she 
had thought it would, and there were lines of perplexity 
between his eyes such as had never been there in his 
engineering days. He had often, then, looked fagged to the 
verge of illness, but the native demon of “ worry ” had never 
‘branded his brow. Yet the few pages he had so far read to 
her—the introduction, and a summary of the opening chapter ° 
—showed a firm hold on his subject, and an increasing con- 
fidence in his powers. 

The fact threw her into deeper perplexity, since, now that 
he had done with “ business ” and its disturbing contingencies, 
the one other possible source of anxiety was eliminated. 
Unless it were his health, then? But physically he had 
gained since they had come to Dorsetshire, grown robuster, 
ruddier and fresher-eyed. It was only within the last week 
that she had felt in him the undefinable change which made 
her restless in his absence, and as tongue-tied in his presence 
as though it were she who had a secret to keep from him! 

The thought that there was a secret somewhere between 
them struck her with a sudden rap of wonder, and she looked 
about her down the long room. 
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“Can it be the house?” she mused. 

The room itself might have been full of secrets. They 
seemed to be piling themselves up, as evening fell, like 
the layers and layers of velvet shadow dropping from the 
low ceiling, the row of books, the smoke-blurred sculpture of 
the hearth. 

“Why, of course—the house is haunted!” she reflected. 

The ghost—Alida’s imperceptible ghost—after figuring 
largely in the banter of their first month or two at Lyng, 
had been gradually left aside as too ineffectual for imaginative 
use. Mary had, indeed, as became the tenant of a haunted 
house, made the customary inquiries among her rural neigh- 
bours, but, beyond a vague “They do say so, Ma’am,” the 
villagers had nothing to impart. The elusive spectre had 
apparently never had sufficient identity for a legend to 
crystallise about it, and after a time the Boynes had set the 
matter down to their profit-and-loss account, agreeing that 
Lyng was one of the few houses good enough in itself to 
dispense with supernatural enhancements. 

“And I suppose, poor ineffectual demon, that’s why it 
beats its beautiful wings in vain in the void,” Mary had 
laughingly concluded. 

“Or, rather,” Ned answered in the same strain, “ why, 
amid so much that’s ghostly, it can never affirm its separate 
existence as the ghost.” And thereupon their invisible house- 
mate had finally dropped out of their references, which were 
numerous enough to make them soon unaware of the loss. 

Now, as she stood on the hearth, the subject of their earlier 
curiosity revived in her with a new sense of its meaning—a 
sense gradually acquired through daily contact with the 
scene of the lurking mystery. It was the house itself, of 
course, that possessed the ghost-seeing faculty, that com- 
muned visually but secretly with its own past; if one could 
only get into close enough communion with the house, one 
might surprise its secret, and acquire the ghost-sight on one’s 
own account. Perhaps, in his long hours in this very room, 
where she never trespassed till the afternoon, her husband 
had acquired it already, and was silently carrying about the 
weight of whatever it had revealed to him. Mary was too 
well versed in the code of the spectral world not to know 
that one could not talk about the ghosts one saw: to do so 
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was almost as great a breach of taste as to name a lady in a 
club. But this explanation did not really satisfy her. “ What, 
after all, except for the fun of the shudder,” she reflected, 
“would he really care for any of their old ghosts?” And 
thence she was thrown back once more on to the fundamental 
dilemma: the fact that one’s greater or less susceptibility to 
spectral influences had no particular bearing on the case, 
since, when one did see a ghost at Lyng, one did not know it. 

“Not till long afterward,” Alida Stair had said. Well, 
supposing Ned had seen one when they first came, and had 
known only within the last week what had happened to 
him? More and more under the spell of the hour, she threw 
back her thoughts to the early days of their tenancy, but at 
first only to recall a lively confusion of unpacking, settling, 
arranging of books, and calling to each other from remote 
corners of the house as, treasure after treasure, it revealed 
itself to them. It was in this particular connection that she 
presently recalled a certain soft afternoon of the previous 
October, when, passing from the first rapturous flurry of 
exploration to a detailed inspection of the old house, she 
had pressed (like a novel heroine) a panel that opened on a 
flight of corkscrew stairs leading to a flat ledge of the roof— 
the roof which, from below, seemed to slope away on all 
sides too abruptly for any but practised feet to scale. 

The view from this hidden coign was enchanting, and she 
had flown down to snatch Ned from his papers and give him 
the freedom of her discovery. She remembered still how, 
standing at her side, he had passed his arm about her while 
their gaze flew to the long tossed horizon-line of the downs, 
and then dropped contentedly back to trace the arabesque 
of yew hedges about the fish-pond, and the shadow of the 
cedar on the lawn. 

“ And now the other way,” he had said, turning her about 
within his arm; and closely pressed to him, she had absorbed, 
like some long satisfying draught, the picture of the grey- 
walled court, the squat lions on the gates, and the lime- 
avenue reaching up to the high road under the downs. 

It was just then, while they gazed and held each other, 
that she had felt his arm relax, and heard a sharp “ Hullo!” 
that made her turn to glance at him. 

Distinctly, yes, she now recalled that she had seen, as she 
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glanced, a shadow of anxiety, of perplexity, rather, fall 
across his face; and, following his eyes, had beheld the 
figure of a man—a man in loose greyish clothes, as it 
appeared to her—who was sauntering down the lime-avenue 
to the court with the doubtful gait of a stranger who seeks 
his way. Her short-sighted eyes had given her but a blurred 
impression of slightness and greyishness, with something 
foreign, or at least unlocal, in the cut of the figure or its 
dress; but her husband had apparently seen more—seen 
enough to make him push past her with a hasty “ Wait!” and 
dash down the stairs without pausing to give her a hand. 

A slight tendency to dizziness obliged her, after a provisional 
clutch at the chimney against which they had been leaning, 
to follow him first more cautiously; and when she had 
reached the landing she paused again, for a less definite 
reason, leaning over the banister to strain her eyes through 
the silence of the brown sun-flecked depths. She lingered 
there till, somewhere in those depths, she heard the closing 
of a door; then, mechanically impelled, she went down the 
shallow flight of steps till she reached the lower hall. 

The front door stood open on the sunlight of the court, 
and hall and court was empty. The library door was open, 
too, and after listening in vain for any sound of voices 
within, she crossed the threshold, and found her husband 
alone, vaguely fingering the papers on his desk. 

He looked up, as if surprised at her entrance, but the 
shadow of anxiety had passed from his face, leaving it even, 
as she fancied, a little brighter and clearer than usual. 

“What is it? Who was it?” she asked. 
te Who?” he repeated, with the surprise still all on his 
side. 

“The man we saw coming toward the house.” 

He seemed to reflect. ‘‘The man? Why, I thought I saw 
Peters; I dashed after him to say a word about the stable 
drains, but he had disappeared before I could get down.” 

“Disappeared? But he seemed to be walking so slowly 
when we saw him.” 

Boyne shrugged his shoulders. “So I thought; but he 
must have got up steam in the interval. What do you say to 
our trying a scramble up Meldon Steep before sunset?” 

That was all. At the time the occurrence had been less 
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than nothing, had, indeed, been immediately obliterated by 
the magic of their first vision from Meldon Steep, a height 
which they had dreamed of climbing ever since they had 
first seen its bare spine rising above the roof of Lyng. Doubt- 
less it was the mere fact of the other incident’s having 
occurred on the very day of their ascent to Meldon that had 
kept it stored away in the fold of memory from which it 
mow emerged ; for in itself it had no mark of the portentous. 
At the moment there could have been nothing more natural 
than that Ned should dash himself from the roof in pursuit 
of dilatory tradesmen. It was the period when they were 
always on the watch for one or the other of the specialists 
employed about the place ; always lying in wait for them, and 
rushing out at them with questions, reproaches or reminders. 
And certainly in the distance the grey figure had looked like 
Peters. 

Yet now, as she reviewed the scene, she felt her husband’s 
explanation of it to have been invalidated by the look of 
anxiety on his face. Why had the familiar appearance of 
Peters made him anxious? Why, above all, if it was of such 
prime necessity to confer with him on the subject of the stable 
drains, had the failure to find him produced such a look of 
relief? Mary could not say that any one of these questions 
had occurred to her at the time, yet, from the promptness 
with which they now marshalled themselves at her summons, 
she had a sense that they must all along have been there, 
waiting their hour. 


I 


Weary with her thoughts, she moved to the window. The 
library was now quite dark, and she was surprised to see how 
much faint light the outer world still held. 

As she peered out into it across the court, a figure shaped 
itself far down the perspective of bare limes: it looked a 
mere blot of deeper grey in the greyness, and for an instant, 
as it moved toward her, her heart thumped to the thought 
“It’s the ghost!” 

She had time, in that long instant, to feel suddenly that 
the man of whom, two months earlier, she had had a distant 
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vision from the roof, was now, at his predestined hour, about 
to reveal himself as not having been Peters; and her spirit 
sank under the impending fear of the disclosure. But almost 
with the next tick of the clock the figure, gaining substance 
and character, showed itself even to her weak sight as her 
husband’s ; and she turned to meet him, as he entered, with 
the confession of her folly. 

“It’s really too absurd,” she laughed out, “but I never 
can remember!” 

“Remember what?” Boyne questioned as they drew 
together. 

“That when one sees the Lyng ghost one never knows it.” 

Her hand was on his sleeve, and he kept it there, but with 
no response in his gesture or in the lines of his preoccupied 
face. 

“ Did you think you'd seen it?” he asked, after an appreci- 
able interval. 

“Why, I actually took you for it, my dear, in my mad 
determination to spot it!” 

“ Me—just now?” His arm dropped away, and he turned 
from her with the faint echo of her laugh. “ Really, dearest, 
you'd better give it up, if that’s the best you can do.” 

“Oh, yes, I give it up. Have you?” she asked, turning 
round on him abruptly. 

The parlour-maid had entered with letters and a lamp, and 
the light struck up into Boyne’s face as he bent above the 
tray she presented. 

“Have you?” Mary perversely insisted, when the servant 
had disappeared on her errand of illumination. 

“Have I what?” he rejoined absently, the light bringing 
out the sharp stamp of worry between his brows as he turned 
over the letters. 

“Given up trying to see the ghost.” Her heart beat a little 
at the experiment she was making. 

Her husband, laying his letters aside, moved away into the 
shadow of the hearth. 

“T never tried,” he said, tearing open the wrapper of a 
newspaper. 

“ Well, of course,” Mary persisted, “ the exasperating thing 
is that there’s no use trying, since one can’t be sure till so 
long afterward.” 
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He was unfolding the paper as if he had hardly heard her; 
but after a pause, during which the sheets rustled spasmodic- 
ally between his hands, he looked up to ask, “Have you any 
idea how long?” ; 

Mary had sunk into a low chair beside the fireplace. From 
her seat she glanced over, startled, at her husband’s profile, 
which was projected against the circle of lamplight. 

“No; none. Have you?” she retorted, repeating her for- 
mer phrase with an added stress of intention. 

Boyne crumpled the paper into a bunch, and then, incon- 
sequently, turned back with it toward the lamp. 

“Lord, no! I only meant,” he explained, with a faint 
tinge of impatience, ‘‘ is there any legend, any tradition, as to 
that?” 

“ Not that I know of,” she answered; but the impulse to 
add “What makes you ask?” was checked by the re- 
appearance of the parlour-maid, with tea and a second lamp. 

With the dispersal of shadows, and the repetition of the 
daily domestic office, Mary Boyne felt herself less oppressed 
by that sense of something mutely imminent which had 
darkened her afternoon. For a few moments she gave her- 
self to the details of her task, and when she looked up from 
it she was struck to the point of bewilderment by the change 
in her husband’s face. He had seated himseif near the farther 
lamp, and was absorbed in the perusal of his letters; but was 
it something he had found in them, or merely the shifting 
of her own point of view, that had restored his features to 
their normal aspect? The longer she looked the more 
definitely the change affirmed itself. The lines of tension had 
vanished, and such traces of fatigue as lingered were of the 
kind easily attributable to steady mental effort. He glanced 
up, as if drawn by her gaze, and met her eyes with a smile. 

“I’m dying for my tea, you know; and here’s a letter for 
you,” he said. 

She took the letter he held out in exchange for the cup 
she proffered him, and, returning to her seat, broke the seal 
with the languid gesture of the reader whose interests are all 
enclosed in the circle of one cherished presence. 

Her next conscious motion was that of starting to her feet, 
the letter falling to them as she rose, while she held out to 
her husband a newspaper clipping. 
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“Ned! What’s this? What does it mean?” 

He had risen at the same instant, almost as if hearing her 
cry before she uttered it; and for a perceptible space of 
time he and she studied each other, like adversaries watching 
for an advantage, across the space between her chair and 
his desk. 

“What’s what? You fairly made me jump!” Boyne said 
at length, moving toward her with a sudden half-exasperated 
laugh. The shadow of apprehension was on his face again, 
not now a look of fixed foreboding, but shifting vigilance of 
lips and eyes that gave her the sense of his feeling himself 
invisibly surrounded. 

Her hand shook so that she could hardly give him the 
clipping. 

“This article—from the Waukesha Sentinel—that a man 
named Elwell has brought suit against you—that there was 
something wrong about the Blue Star Mine. I can’t under- 
stand more than half.” ; 

They continued to face each other as she spoke, and to 
her astonishment she saw that her words had the almost 
immediate effect of dissipating the strained watchfulness of 
his look. : 

“Oh, that!” He glanced down the printed slip, and then 
folded it with the gesture of one who handles something 
harmless and familiar. “‘What’s the matter with you this 
afternoon, Mary? I thought you’d got bad news.” 

She stood before him with her undefinable terror sub- 
siding slowly under the reassurance of his tone. 

“You knew about this, then—it’s all right?” 

“Certainly I knew about it; and it’s all right.” 

“But what is it? I don’t understand. What does this man 
accuse you of?” 

“Pretty nearly every crime in the calendar.” Boyne had 
tossed the clipping down, and thrown himself into an arm- 
chair near the fire. ‘“‘ Do you want to hear the story? It’s not 
particularly interesting—just a squabble over interests in the 
Blue Star.” 

“ But who is this Elwell? I don’t know the name.” 

“Oh, he’s a fellow I put into it—gave him a hand up. I 
told you all about him at the time.” 

“TI dare say. I must have forgotten.” Vainly she strained 
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back among her memories. “ But if you helped him, why 
does he make thig return?” 

“Probably some shyster lawyer got hold of him and talked 
him over. It’s all rather technical and complicated. I thought 
that kind of thing bored you.” 

His wife felt a sting of compunction. Theoretically, she 
deprecated the American wife’s detachment from her hus- 
band’s professional interests, but in practice she had always 
found it difficult to fix her attention on Boyne’s report of the 
transactions in which his varied interests involved him. 
Besides, she had felt during their years of exile, that, in a 
community where the amenities of living could be obtained 
only at the cost of efforts as arduous as her husband’s pro- 
fessional labours, such brief leisure as be and she could com- 
mand should be used as an escape from immediate pre- 
occupations, a flight to the life they always dreamed of living. 
Once or twice, now that this new life had actually drawn its 
magic circle about them, she had asked herself if she had done 
right; but hitherto such conjectures had been no more than 
the retrospective excursions of an active fancy. Now for the 
first time, it startled her a little to find how little she knew 
of the material foundation on which her happiness was built. 

She glanced at her husband, and was again reassured by 
the composure of his face; yet she felt the need of more 
definite grounds for her reassurance. 

“But doesn’t this suit worry you? Why have you never 
spoken to me about it?” 

He answered both questions at once. “I didn’t speak of 
it at first because it did worry me, rather. But it’s all ancient 
history now. Your correspondent must have got hold of a 
back number of the Sentinel.” 

She felt a quick thrill of relief. ““ You mean it’s all over? 
He’s lost his case?” 

There was a just perceptible delay in Boyne’s reply. “ The 
suit’s been withdrawn—that’s all.” 

But she persisted, as if to exonerate herself from the 
inward charge of being too easily put off. “ Withdrawn it 
because he saw he had no chance?” 

“Oh, he had no chance,” Boyne answered. 

She was still struggling with a dimly felt perplexity at the 
back of her thoughts. 
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“How long ago was it withdrawn?” 

He paused, as if with a slight return of his former un- 
certainty. “I’ve just had the news now; but I’ve been ex- 
pecting it.” 

“Just now—in one of your letters?” 

“Yes; in one of my letters.” 

She made no answer, and was aware only, after a short 
interval of waiting, that he had risen, and, strolling across 
the room, had placed himself on the sofa at her side. She 
felt his hand seek hers and clasp it, and turning slowly, drawn 
by the warmth of his cheek, she met his smiling eyes. 

“It’s all right—it’s all right?” she questioned, through the 
flood of her dissolving doubts; and “I give you my word it 
was never righter!” he laughed back at her, holding her 
close. 


I 


One of the strangest things she was afterwards to recall out 
of all the next day’s strangeness was the sudden. and complete 
recovery of her sense of security. 

It was in the air when she woke in her low-ceilinged, dusky 
Toom; it went with her downstairs to the breakfast-table, 
flashed out at her from the fire, and reduplicated itself from 
the flanks of the urn and the sturdy flutings of the Georgian 
tea-pot. It was as if, in some roundabout way, all her 
diffused fears of the previous day, with their moment of 
sharp concentration about the newspaper article—as if this 
dim questioning of the future, and startled return upon the 
past, had between them liquidated the arrears of some haunt- 
ing moral obligation. If she had indeed been careless of her 
husband’s affairs, it was, her new state seemed to prove, 
because her faith in him instinctively justified such careless- 
ness; and his right to her faith had now affirmed itself in 
the very face of menace and suspicion. She had never seen 
him more untroubled, more naturally and unconsciously 
himself, than after the cross-examination to which she had 
subjected him: it was almost as if he had been aware of her 
doubts, and had wanted the air cleared as much as she did. 

It was as clear, thank Heaven! as the bright outer light that 
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surprised her almost with a touch of summer when she issued 
from the house for her daily round of the gardens. She had 
left Boyne at his desk, indulging herself, as she passed the 
library door, by a last peep at his quiet face, where he bent, 
pipe in mouth, above his papers; and now she had her own 
momning’s task to perform. The task involved, on such 
charmed winter days, almost as much happy loitering about 
the different quarters of her demesne as if spring were already 
at work there. There were such endless possibilities still 
before her, such opportunities to bring out the latent graces 
of the old place, without a single irreverent touch of alteration, 
that the winter was all too short to plan what spring and 
autumn executed. And her recovered sense of safety gave, 
on this particular morning, a peculiar zest to her progress 
through the sweet still place. She went first to the kitchen 
garden, where the espaliered pear trees drew complicated 
patterns on the walls, and pigeons were fluttering and preening 
about the silvery-slated roof of their cot. There was some- 
thing wrong about the piping of the hot-house and she was 
expecting an authority from Dorchester, who was to drive 
out between trains and make a diagnosis of the boiler. But 
when she dipped into the damp heat of the greenhouses, 
among the spiced scents and waxy pinks and reds of old- 
fashioned exotics—even the flora of Lyng was in the note!— 
she learned that the great man had not arrived, and, the 
day being too rare to waste in an artificial atmosphere, she 
came out again and paced along the springy turf of the 
bowling-green to the gardens behind the house. At their 
farther end rose a grass terrace, looking across the fish-pond 
and yew hedges to the long house-front with its twisted 
chimney-stacks and blue roof angles all drenched in the pale 
gold moisture of the air. 

Seen, thus, across the level tracery of the gardens, it sent 
her, from open windows and hospitably smoking chimneys, the 
look of some warm human presence, of a mind slowly ripened 
on a sunny wall of experience. She had never before had 
such a conviction that its secrets were all beneficent, kept, as 
they said to children, “for one’s good,” such a trust in its 
power to gather up her life and Ned’s into the harmonious 
pattern of the long long story it sat there weaving in. the sun. 

She heard steps behind her, and turned, expecting to see 
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the gardener accompanied by the engineer from Dorchester. 
But only one figure was in sight, that of a youngish slightly 
built man, who, for reasons she could not on the spot have 
given, did not remotely resemble her notion of an authority 
on hot-house boilers. The newcomer, on seeing her, lifted 
his hat, and paused with the air of a gentleman—perhaps a 
traveller—who wishes to make it known that his intrusion is 
involuntary. Lyng occasionally attracted a more cultivated 
traveller, and Mary half expected to see the stranger dis- 
semble a camera, or justify his presence by producing it. But 
he made no gesture of any sort, and after a moment she 
asked, in a tone responding to the courteous hesitation of his 
attitude: “Is there any one you wish to see?” 

“TI came to see Mr. Boyne,” he answered. His intonation, 
rather than his accent, was faintly American, and Mary, at 
the note, looked at him more closely. The brim of his soft 
felt hat cast a shade on his face, which, thus obscured, wore 
to her short-sighted gaze a look of seriousness, as of a 
person arriving “on business,” and civilly but firmly aware 
of his rights. 

Past experience had made her equally sensible to such 
claims; but she was jealous of her husband’s morning hours, 
and doubtful of his having given anyone the right to intrude 
on them. 

“ Have you an appointment with my husband?” she asked. 

The visitor hesitated, as if unprepared for the question. 

“T think he expects me,” he replied. 

It was Mary’s turn to hesitate. “ You see this is his time 
for work: he never sees anyone in the moming.” 

He looked at her a moment without answering; then, as 
if accepting her decision, he began to move away. As he 
turned, Mary saw him pause and glance up at the peaceful 
house-front. Something in his air suggested weariness and 
disappointment, the dejection of the traveller who has come 
from far off and whose hours are limited by the time-table. 
It occurred to her that if this were the case her refusal might 
have made his errand vain, and a sense of compunction caused 
her to hasten after him. 

“May I ask if you have come a long way?” 

He gave her the same grave look. ‘“ Yes—I have come a 
long way.” 
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“ Then, if you'll go to the house, no doubt my husband will 
see you now. You'll find him in the library.” 

She did not know why she had added the last phrase, ex- 
cept from a vague impulse to atone for her previous 
inhospitality. The visitor seemed about to express his thanks, 
but her attention was distracted by the approach of the 
gardener with a companion who bore all the marks of being 
the expert from Dorchester. 

“This way,” she said, waving the stranger to the house; 
and an instant later she had forgotten him in the absorption 
of her meeting with the boiler-maker. 

The encounter led to such far-reaching results that the 
engineer ended by finding it expedient to ignore his train, 
and Mary was beguiled into spending the remainder of the 
morning in absorbed confabulation among the flower-pots. 
When the colloquy ended, she was surprised to find that 
it was nearly luncheon-time, and she half expected, as she 
hurried back to the house, to see her husband coming out to 
meet her. But she found no one in the court but an under- 
gardener raking the gravel, and the hall, when she entered it, 
was so silent that she guessed Boyne to be still at work. 

Not wishing to disturb him, she turned into the drawing- 
room, and there, at her writing-table, lost herself in renewed 
calculations of the outlay to which the morning’s conference 
had pledged her. The fact that she could permit herself such 
follies had not yet lost its novelty; and somehow, in con- 
trast to the vague fears of the previous days, it now seemed 
an element of her recovered security, of the sense that, as 
Ned had said, things in general had never been “ righter.” 

She was still luxuriating in a lavish play of figures when 
the parlour-maid, from the threshold, roused her with an 
enquiry as to the expediency of serving luncheon. It was one 
of their jokes that Trimmle announced luncheon as if she 
were divulging a state secret, and Mary, intent upon her 
papers, merely murmured an absent-minded assent. 

She felt Trimmle wavering doubtfully on the threshold, as 
if in rebuke of such unconsidered assent ; then her retreating 
steps sounded down the passage, and Mary, pushing away 
her papers, crossed the hall and went to the library door. It 
was still closed, and she wavered in her tum, disliking to 
disturb her husband, yet anxious that he should not exceed 
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his usual measure of work. As she stood there, balancing her 
impulses, Trimmie returned with the announcement of lun- 
cheon, and Mary, thus impelled, opened the library door. 

Boyne was not at his desk, and she peered about her, ex- 
pecting to discover him before the book-shelves, somewhere 
down the length of the room; but her call brought no res- 
ponse, and gradually it become clear to her that he was not 
there. 

She turned back to the parlour-maid. 

“Mr. Boyne must be upstairs. Please tell him that lun- 
cheon is ready.” 

Trimmie appeared to hesitate between the obvious duty 
of obedience and an equally obvious conviction of the 
foolishness of the injunction laid on her. The struggle 
resulted in her saying: “If you please, Madam, Mr. Boyne’s 
not upstairs.” 

“Not in his room? Are you sure?” 

“I’m sure, Madam.” 

Mary consulted the clock. “ Where is he, then?” - 

“He’s gone out,” Trimmle announced, with the superior 
air of one who has respectfully waited for the question that 
a well-ordered mind would have put first. 

Mary’s conjecture had been right, then. Boyne must have 
gone to the gardens to meet her, and since she had missed 
him, it was clear that he had taken the shorter way by the 
south door, instead of going round the court. She crossed the 
hail to the french window opening directly on the yew 
garden, but the parlour-maid, after another moment of inner 
conflict, decided to bring out: “ Please, Madam, Mr. Boyne 
didn’t go that way.” 

Mary tumed back. ‘“ Where did he go? And when?” 

“He went out of the front door, up the drive, Madam.” 
It was a matter of principle with Trimmle never to answer 
More than one question at a time. 

“Up the drive? At this hour?” Mary went to the door 
herself, and glanced across the court through the tunnel of 
bare limes. But its perspective was as empty as when she had 
scanned it on entering. 

“Did Mr. Boyne leave no message?” 

Trimmle seemed to surrender herself to a last struggle with 
the forces of chaos. 
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“No, Madam. He just went out with the gentleman.” 

“The gentleman? What gentleman?” Mary wheeled about, 
as if to front this new factor. 

“The gentleman who called, Madam,” said Trimmle 
Tresignedly. 

“When did a gentleman call? Do explain yourself, 
Trimmle!” 

Only the fact that Mary was very hungry, and that she 
wanted to consult her husband about the greenhouses, would 
have caused her to lay so unusual an injunction on her attend- 
ant; and even now she was detached enough to note in 
Trimmle’s eye the dawning defiance of the respectful sub- 
ordinate who has been pressed too hard. 

“TI couldn’t exactly say the hour, Madam, because I didn’t 
let the gentleman in,” she replied, with an air of discreetly 
ignoring the irregularity of her mistress’s course. 

“You didn’t let him in?” 

“No, Madam. When the bell rang I was dressing, and 
Agnes——” 

“Go and ask Agnes, then,” said Mary. 

Trimmle still wore her look of patient magnanimity. 
“Agnes would not know, Madam, for she had unfortunately 
burnt her hand in trimming the new lamp from town ”— 
Trimmle, as Mary was aware, had always been opposed to 
the new lamp—-“ and so Mrs. Dockett sent the kitchen-maid 
instead.” 

Mary looked again at the clock. “It’s after two! Go and 
ask the kitchen-maid if Mr. Boyne left any word.” 

She went into luncheon without waiting, and Trimmle 
presently brought her there the kitchen-maid’s statement that 
the gentleman had called about eleven o’clock, and that Mr. 
Boyne had gone out with him without leaving any message. 
The kitchen-maid did not even know the caller’s name, for 
he had written it on a slip of paper, which he had folded and 
handed to her, with the injunction to deliver it at once to 
Mr. Boyne. 

Mary finished her luncheon, still wondering, and when it 
was over, and Trimmle had brought the coffee to the drawing- 
room, her wonder had deepened to a first faint tinge of 
disquietude. It was unlike Boyne to absent himself without 
explanation at so unwonted an hour, and the difficulty of 
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identifying the visitor whose summons he had apparently 
obeyed made his disappearance the more unaccountable. 
Mary Boyne’s experience as the wife of a busy engineer, 
subject to sudden calls and compelled to keep irregular hours, 
had trained her to the philosophic acceptance of surprises ; 
but since Boyne’s withdrawal from business he had adopted 
a Benedictine regularity of life. As if to make up for the 
dispersed and agitated years, with their “ stand-up” lunches, 
and dinners rattled down to the joltings of the dining-cars, he 
cultivated the last refinements of punctuality and monotony, 
discouraging his wife’s fancy for the unexpected, and declar- 
ing that to a delicate taste there were infinite gradations of 
pleasure in the recurrences of habit. 

Still, since no life can completely defend itself from the 
unforeseen, it was evident that all Boyne’s precautions would 
sooner or later prove unavailable, and Mary concluded that 
he had cut short a tiresome visit by walking with his caller 
to the station, or at least accompanying him for part of the 
way. 

This conclusion relieved her from further preoccupation, 
and she went out herself to take up her conference with the 
gardener. Thence she walked to the village post-office, a 
mile or so away; and when she turned toward home the 
early twilight was setting in. 

She had taken a footpath across the downs, and as Boyne, 
meanwhile, had probably returned from the station by the 
high road, there was little likelihood of their meeting. She 
felt sure, however, of his having reached the house before 
her; so sure that, when she entered it herself, without even 
pausing to inquire of Trimmle, she made directly for the 
library. But the library was still empty, and with an un- 
wonted exactness of visual memory she observed that the 
papers on her husband’s desk lay precisely as they had lain 
when she had gone in to call him to luncheon. 

Then of a sudden she was seized by a vague dread of the 
unknown. She had closed the door behind her on entering, 
and as she stood alone in the long silent room, her dread 
seemed to take shape and sound, to be there breathing and 
lurking among the shadows. Her short-sighted eyes strained 
through them, half-discerning an actual presence, something 
aloot, that watched and knew; and in the recoil from that 
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intangible presence she threw herself on the bell-rope and 
gave it a sharp pull. 

The sharp summons brought Trimmle in precipitately with 
a jamp, and Mary breathed again at this sobering re- 
appearance of the usual. 

“You may bring tea if Mr. Boyne is in,” she said, to 
justify her ring. 

“Very well, Madam. But Mr. Boyne is not in,” said 
Trimmle, putting down the lamp. 

“Not in? You mean he’s come back and gone out again?” 

“No, Madam. He’s never been back.” 

The dread stirred again, and Mary knew that now it had 
her fast. 

“Not since he went out with—the gentleman?” 

“Not since he went out with the gentleman.” 

“But who was the gentleman?” Mary insisted, with the 
shrill note of someone trying to be heard through a con- 
fusion of noises. 

“ That I couldn’t say, Madam.” Trimmle, standing there by 
the lamp, seemed suddenly to grow less round and rosy, as 
though eclipsed by the same creeping shade of apprehension. 

“ But the kitchen-maid knows—wasn’t it the kitchen-maid 
who let him in?” 

““She doesn’t know either, Madam, for he wrote his name 
on a folded paper.” 

Mary, through her agitation, was aware that they were 
both designating the unknown visitor by a vague pronoun, 
instead of the conventional formula which, till then, had 
kept their allusions within the bounds of conformity. And 
at the same moment her mind caught at the suggestion of the 
folded paper. 

“But he must have a name! Where’s the paper?” 

She moved to the desk, and began to turn over the docu- 
ments that littered it. The first that caught her eye was an 
unfinished letter in her husband’s hand, with his pen: lying 
across it, as though dropped there at a sudden summons. 

““My dear Parvis”—-who was Parvis?—“I have just re- 
ceived your letter announcing Ellwell’s death, and while I 
suppose there is now no further risk of trouble, it might be 
safer. a 

She tossed the sheet aside, and continued her search; but 
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no folded paper was discoverable among the letters and 
pages of manuscript which had been swept together in a heap, 
as if by a hurried or a startled gesture. 

“ But the kitchen-maid saw him. Send her here,” she com- 
manded, wondering at her dullness in not thinking sooner of 
so simple a solution. 

Trimmle vanished in a flash, as if thankful to be out of 
the room, and when she reappeared, conducting the agitated 
underling, Mary had regained her self-possession, and had 
her questions ready. 

The gentleman was a stranger, yes—that she understood. 
But what had he said? And, above all, what had he looked 
like? The first question was easily enough answered, for the 
disconcerting reason that he had said so littlk—had merely 
asked for Mr. Boyne, and scribbling something on a bit of 
paper, had requested that it should be at once carried in to 
him 


“Then you don’t know what he wrote? You're not sure it 
was his name?” 

The kitchen-maid was not sure, but supposed it was, since 
he had written it in answer to her inquiry as to whom she 
should announce. 

“And when you carried the paper in to Mr. Boyne, what 
did he say?” 

The kitchen-maid did not think that Mr. Boyne had said 
anything, but she could not be sure, for just as she had 
handed him the paper and he was opening it, she had 
become aware that the visitor had followed her into the 
library, and she had slipped out, leaving the two gentlemen 
together. 

“But then, if you left them in the library, how do you 
know that they went out of the house?” 

This question plunged the witness into a momentary in- 
articulateness, from which she was rescued by Trimmle, who, 
by means of ingenious circumlocutions, elicited the statement 
that before she could cross the hall to the back passage she 
had heard the two gentlemen behind her, and had seen them 
go out of the front door together. 

“Then, if you saw the strange gentleman twice, you must 
be able to tell me what he looked like.” 

But with this final challenge to her powers of expression 
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it became clear that the limit of the kitchen-maid’s endurance 
had been reached. The obligation of going to the front door 
to “show in” a visitor was in itself so subversive of the 
fundamental order of things that it had thrown her faculties 
into hopeless disarray, and she could only stammer out, after 
various panting efforts: ‘His hat, mum, was different-like, 
as you might say——-” 

“ Different? How different?” Mary flashed out, her own 
mind, in the same instant, leaping back to an image left on it 
that morning, and then lost under layers of subsequent im- 
pressions. 

“His hat had a wide brim, you mean? And his face was 
pale—a youngish face?” Mary pressed her, with a white- 
lipped intensity of interrogation. But if the kitchen-maid 
found any adequate answer to this challenge, it was swept 
away for her listener down the rushing current of her own 
convictions. The stranger in the garden! Why had Mary 
not thought of him before? She needed no one now to tell 
ber that it was he who had called for her husband and gone 
away with him. But who was he, and why had Boyne obeyed 
him? 


IV 


It leaped out at her suddenly, like a grin out of the dark, 
that they had often called England so little—“ such a con- 
foundedly hard place to get lost in.” 

A confoundedly hard place to get lost in! That had been 
her husband’s phrase. And now, with the whole machinery 
of official investigation sweeping its flashlights from shore to 
shore, and across the dividing straits ; now, with Boyne’s name 
blazing from the walls of every town and village, his portrait 
(how that wrung her!) hawked up and down the country like 
the image of a hunted criminal; now the little compact 
populous island, so policed, surveyed and administered, 
revealed itself as a Sphinx-like guardian of abysmal mysteries, 
staring back into his wife’s anguished eyes as if with the 
wicked joy of knowing something they would never know! 

In the fortnight since Boyne’s disappearance there had been 
no word of him, no trace of his movements. Even the usual 
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misleading reports that raise expectancy in tortured bosoms 
had been few and fleeting. No one but the kitchen-maid 
had seen Boyne leave the house, and no one else had seen 
“the gentleman” who accompanied him. All inquiries in 
the neighbourhood failed to elicit the memory of a stranger’s 
presence that day in the neighbourhood of Lyng. And no one 
had met Edward Boyne, either alone or in company, in any 
of the neighbouring villages, or on the road across the downs, 
or at either of the local railway stations. The sunny English 
noon had swallowed him as completely as if he had gone 
out into Cimmerian night. 

Mary, while every official means of investigation was work- 
ing at its highest pressure, had ransacked her husband’s 
papers for any trace of antecedent complications, of entangle- 
ments or obligations unknown to her, that might throw a 
ray into the darkness. But if any such had existed in the 
background of Boyne’s life, they had vanished like the slip 
of paper on which the visitor had written his name. There 
remained no possible thread of guidance except—if it were 
indeed an exception—the letter which Boyne had apparently 
been in the act of writing when he received his mysterious 
summons. That letter, read and re-read by his wife, and 
submitted by her to the police, yielded little enough to feed 
conjecture. 

“T have just heard of Elwell’s death, and while I suppose 
there is now no further risk of trouble, it might be safer———” 
That was all. The “ risk of trouble ” was easily explained by 
the newspaper clipping which had apprised Mary of the 
suit brought against her husband by one of his associates in 
the Blue Star enterprise. The only new information conveyed 
by the letter was the fact of its showing Boyne, when he 
wrote it, to be still apprehensive of the results of the suit, 
though he had told his wife that it had been withdrawn, and 
though the letter itself proved that the plaintiff was dead. It 
took several days of cabling to fix the identity of the 
“ Parvis"" to whom the fragment was addressed, but even 
after these inquiries had shown him to be a Waukesha lawyer, 
no new facts concerning the Elwell suit were elicited. He 
appeared to have had no direct concern in it, but to have 
been conversant with the facts merely as an acquaintance, and 
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possible intermediary; and he declared himself unable to 
guess with what object Boyne intended to seek his assistance. 

This negative information, sole fruit of the first fortnight’s 
search, was not increased by a jot during the slow weeks 
that followed. Mary knew that the investigations were still 
being carried on, but she had a vague sense of their gradually 
slackening, as the actual march of time seemed to slacken. It 
was as though the days, flying horror-struck from the 
shrouded image of the one inscrutable day, gained assurance 
as the distance lengthened, till at last they fell back into their 
normal gait. And so with the human imaginations at work 
on the dark event. No doubt it occupied them still, but week 
by week and hour by hour it grew less absorbing, took up 
less space, was slowly but inevitably crowded out of the 
foreground of consciousness by the new problems perpetually 
bubbling up from the cloudy cauldron of human experience. 

Even Mary Boyne’s consciousness gradually felt the same 
lowering of velocity. It still swayed with the incessant 
oscillations of conjecture; but they were slower, more 
rhythmical in their beat. There were even moments of 
weariness when, like the victim of some poison, she saw herself 
domesticated with the Horror, accepting its perpetual presence 
as one of the fixed conditions of life. 

These moments lengthened into hours and days, till she 
passed into a phase of stolid acquiescence. She watched the 
routine of daily life with the incurious eye of a savage on 
whom the meaningless processes of civilisation make but the 
faintest impression. She had come to regard herself as part 
of the routine, a spoke of the wheel, revolving with its 
motion; she felt almost like the furniture of the room in 
which she sat, an insensate object to be dusted and pushed 
about with the chairs and tables. And this deepening apathy 
held her fast at Lyng, in spite of the entreaties of friends and 
the usual medical recommendation of “‘ change.” Her friends 
supposed that her refusal to move was inspired by the belief 
that her husband would one day return to the spot from 
which he had vanished, and a beautiful legend grew up about 
this imaginary state of waiting. But in reality she had no 
such belief: the depths of anguish enclosing her were no longer 
lighted by flashes of hope. She was sure that Boyne would 
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Never come back, that he had gone out of her sight as com- 
pletely as if Death itself had waited that day on the thresh- 
hold. She had even renounced, one by one, the various 
theories as to his disappearance which had been advanced by 
the Press, the police, and her own agonised imagination. In 
sheer lassitude her mind turned from these alternatives of 
horror, and sank back into the blank fact that he was gone. 

No, she would never know what had become of him—no 
one would ever Know. But the house knew; the library in 
which she spent her long lonely evenings knew. For it was 
here that the last scene had been enacted, here that the 
stranger had come, and spokem the word which had caused 
Boyne to rise and follow him. The floor she trod had felt 
his tread; the books on the shelves had seen his face; and 
there were moments when the intense consciousness of the old 
dusky walls seemed about to break out into some audible 
revelation of their secret. But the revelation never came, and 
she knew it would never come. Lyng was not one of the 
garrulous old houses that betray the secrets entrusted to them. 
Its very legend proved that it had always been the mute 
accomplice, the incorruptible custodian of the mysteries it 
had surprised. And Mary Boyne, sitting face to face with its 
silence, felt the futility of seeking to break it by any human 
means. 


Vv 


“JT don’t say it wasn’t straight, and yet I don’t say it was 
straight. It was business.” 

Mary, at the words, lifted her head with a start, and looked 
intently at the speaker. 

When, half an hour before, a card with “ Mr. Parvis” on 
it had been brought up to her, she had been immediately 
aware that the name had been a part of her consciousness 
ever since she had read it at the head of Boyne’s unfinished 
letter. In the library she had found awaiting her a small 
sallow man with a bald head and gold eye-glasses, and it 
sent a tremor through her to know that this was the person 
to whom her husband’s last known thought had been directed. 

Parvis, civilly, but without vain preamble—in the manner 
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of a man who has his watch in his hand—had set forth the 
object of his visit. He had “ run over” to England on busin- 
ness, and finding himself in the neighbourhood of Dorchester, 
had not wished to leave it without paying his respects to Mrs. 
Boyne; and without asking her, if the occasion offered, what 
she meant to do about Bob Elwell’s family. 

The words touched the spring of some obscure dread in 
Mary’s bosom. Did her visitor, after all, know what Boyne 
had meant by his unfinished phrase? She asked for an 
elucidation of his question, and noticed at once that he 
seemed surprised at her continued ignorance of the subject. 
Was it possible that she really knew as little as she said? 

“T know nothing—you must teil me,” she faltered out; 
and her visitor thereupon proceeded to unfold his story. It 
threw, even to her confused perceptions, and imperfectly 
initiated vision, a lurid glare on the whole hazy episode of 
the Blue Star Mine. Her husband had made his money in 
that brilliant speculation at the cost of “ getting ahead” of 
someone less alert to seize the chance; and the victim of his 
ingenuity was young Robert Elwell, who had “ put him on” 
to the Blue Star scheme. 

Parvis, at Mary’s first cry, had thrown her a sobering 
glance through his impartial glasses. 

“Bob Elwell wasn’t smart enough, that’s all; if he had 
been, he might have turned round and served Boyne the same 
way. It’s the kind of thing that happens every day in 
business. I guess it’s what the scientists call the survival of 
the fittest—see?” said Mr. Parvis, evidently pleased with the 
aptness of his analogy. 

Mary felt a physical shrinking from the next question she 
tried to frame: it was as though the words on her lips had a 
taste that nauseated her. 

“But then—you accuse my husband of doing something 
dishonourable? ” 

Mr. Parvis surveyed the question dispassionately. “ Oh 
no, I don’t. I don’t even say it wasn’t straight.” He glanced 
up and down the long line of books, as if one of them might 
have supplied bim with the definition he sought. “I don’t 
say it wasn’t straight, and yet I don’t say it was straight. It 
was business.” After all, no definition in his category could 
be more comprehensive than that. 
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Mary sat staring at him with a look of terror. He seemed 
to her like the indifferent emissary of some evil power. 

“But Mr. Elwell’s lawyers apparently did not take your 
view, since I suppose the suit was withdrawn by their advice.” 

“ Oh, yes ; they knew he hadn’t a leg to stand on, technically. 
It was when they advised him to withdraw the suit that he 
got desperate. You see, he’d borrowed most of the money 
he lost in the Blue Star, and he was up a tree. That’s why he 
shot himself when they told him he had no show.” 

The horror was sweeping over Mary in great deafening 
waves. 

“He shot himself? He killed himself because of that?” 

“Well, he didn’t kill himself, exactly. He dragged on two 
months before he died.” Parvis emitted the statement as 
unemotionally as a gramophone grinding out its “ record.” 

“You mean that he tried to kill himself, and failed? And 
tried again?” 

“Oh, he didn’t have to try again,” said Parvis grimly. 

They sat opposite each other in silence, he swinging his 
eye-glasses thoughtfully about his finger, she, motionless, her 
arms stretched along her knees in an attitude of rigid tension. 

“But if you knew all this,” she began at length, hardly 
able to force her voice above a whisper, “ how is it that when 
I wrote to you at the time of my husband’s disappearance 
you said you didn’t understand his letter?” 

Parvis received this without perceptible embarrassment: 
“Why, I didn’t understand it—strictly speaking. And it 
wasn't the time to talk about it, if I had. The Elwell business 
was settled when the suit was withdrawn. Nothing I could 
have told you would have helped you to find your husband.” 

Mary continued to scrutinise him. “Then why are you 
telling me now?” 

Still Parvis did not hesitate. “ Well, to begin with, I sup- 
posed you knew more than you appear to—I mean about 
the circumstances of Elwell’s death. And then people are 
talking of it now; the whole matter’s been raked up again. 
And I thought if you didn’t know you ought to.” 

She remained silent, and he continued: ‘ You see, it’s only 
come out lately what a bad state Elwell’s affairs were in. His 
wife’s a proud woman, and she fought on as long as she 
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could, going out to work, and taking sewing at home when 
she got too sick—something with the heart, I believe. But 
she had his mother to look after, and the children, and she 
broke down under it, and finally had to ask for help. That 
called attention to the case, and the papers took it up, and 
a subscription was started. Everybody out there liked Bob 
Elwell, and most of the prominent names in the place are 
down on the list,.and people began to wonder why——” 

Parvis broke off to fumble in an inner pocket. “ Here,” he 
continued, “ here’s an account of the whole thing from the 
Sentinel—a little sensational, of course. But I guess you’d 
better look it over.” 

He held out a newspaper to Mary, who unfolded it slowly, 
remembering, as she did so, the evening when, in that same 
room, the perusal of a clipping from the Sentinel had first 
shaken the depths of her security. 

As she opened the paper, her eyes, shrinking from the 
glaring headlines, ‘““Widow of Boyne’s Victim Forced to 
Appeal for Aid,” ran down the column of text to two 
portraits inserted in it. The first was her husband’s, taken 
from a photograph made the year they had come to England. 
It was the picture of him that she liked best, the one that 
stood on the writing-table upstairs in her bedroom. As the 
eyes in the photograph met hers, she felt it would be im- 
possible to read what was said of him, and closed her lids 
with the sharpness of the pain. 

“T thought if you felt disposed to put your name down——” 
she heard Parvis continue. 

She opened her eyes with an effort, and they fell on the 
Other portrait. It was that of a youngish man, slightly built, 
with features somewhat blurred by the shadow of a projecting 
hat-brim. Where had she seen that outline before? She stared 
at it confusedly, her heart hammering in her ears. Then she 
gave a cry. 

“This is the man—the man who came for my husband!” 

She heard Parvis start to his feet, and was dimly aware 
that she had slipped backward into the corner of the sofa, 
and that he was bending above her in alarm. She straightened 
herself, and reached out for the paper, which she had dropped. 

“It’s the man! I should know him anywhere!” she per- 
sisted in a voice that sounded to her own ears like a scream. 
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Parvis’s answer seemed to come to her from far off, down 
endless fog-muffled windings. 

“* Mrs. Boyne, you’re not very well. Shall I call somebody? 
Shall I get a glass of water?” 

“No, no, no!” She threw herself toward him, her hand 
frantically clutching the newspaper. “I tell you, it’s the man! 
I know him! He spoke to me in the garden!” 

Parvis took the journal from her, directing his glasses to the 
portrait. “It can’t be, Mrs. Boyne. It’s Robert Elwell.” 

“Robert Elwell?” Her white stare seemed to travel into 
space. “ Then it was Robert Elwell who came for him.” 

“Came for Boyne? The day he went away from here.” 
Parvis’s voice dropped as hers rose. He bent over, laying a 
fraternal hand on her, as if to coax her gently back into her 
seat. “‘ Why, Elwell was dead! Don't you remember?” 

Mary sat with her eyes fixed on the picture, unconscious 
of what he was saying. 

“Don’t you remember Boyne’s unfinished letter to me—the 
one you found on his desk that day? It was written just after 
he’d heard of Elweil’s death.” She noticed an odd shake in 
Parvis’s unemotional voice. “Surely you remember!” he 
urged her. 

Yes, she remembered: that was the profoundest horror 
of it. Elwell had died the day before her husband’s dis- 
appearance; and this was Elwell’s portrait; and it was the 
portrait of the man who had spoken to her in the garden. 
She lifted her head and looked slowly about the library. 
The library could have bome witness that it was also the 
portrait of the man who had come in that day to call Boyne 
from his unfinished letter. Through the misty surgings of her 
brain she heard the faint boom of half-forgotten words— 
words spoken by Alida Stair on the lawn at Pangbourne 
before Boyne and his wife had ever seen the house at Lyng, 
or had imagined that they might one day live there. 

“This was the man who spoke to me,” she repeated. 

She looked again at Parvis. He was trying to conceal his 
disturbance under what he probably imagined to be an ex- 
pression of indulgent commiseration; but the edges of his 
lips were blue. “He thinks me mad; but I’m not mad,” she 
reflected and suddenly there flashed upon her a way of 
justifying her strange affirmation. 
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She sat quiet, controlling the quiver of her lips, and waiting 
till she could trust her voice; then she said, locking straight 
at Parvis: “‘ Will you answer me one question, please? When 
was it that Robert Elwell tried to kill himself?” 

“When—when?” Parvis stammered. 

“Yes; the date. Please try to remember.” 

She saw that he was growing still more afraid of her. “I 
have a reason,” she insisted, 

“Yes, yes. Only I can’t remember. About two months 
before, I should say.” 

“I want the date,” she repeated. 

Parvis picked up the newspaper. “ We might see here,” he 
said, still humouring her. He ran his eyes down the page. 
“Here it is. Last October—the——” 

She caught the words from him. ‘The 20th, wasn’t it?” 
With a sharp look at her, he verified. “‘ Yes, the 20th. Then 
you did know?” 

“T know now.” Her gaze continued to travel past him. 
“Sunday, the 20th—that was the day he came first.” 

Parvis’s voice was almost inaudible. “Came here first?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You saw him twice, then?” 

“Yes, twice.” She just breathed it at him. “‘ He came first 
on the 20th October. I remember the date because it was 
the day we went up Meldon Steep for the first time.” She 
felt a faint gasp of inward laughter at the thought that but 
for that she might have forgotten. 

Parvis continued to scrutinise her, as if trying to intercept 
her gaze. 

“We saw him from the roof,” she went on. “He came 
down the lime avenue toward the house. He was dressed just 
as he is in the picture. My husband saw him first. He was 
frightened, and ran down ahead of me; but there was no one 
there. He had vanished.” 

“Elwell had vanished?” Parvis faltered. 

“Yes.” Their two whispers seemed to grope for each 
other. “I couldn’t think what had happened. I see now. He 
tried to come then; but he wasn’t dead enough—he couldn't 
reach us. He had to wait for two months to die; and then 
he came back again-—and Ned went with him.” 

She nodded at Parvis with the look of triumph of a child 
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who has worked out a difficult puzzle. But suddenly she 
lifted her bands with a desperate gesture, pressing them to 
her temples. 

“Oh, my God! I sent him to Ned—I told him where to 
go! I sent him to this room!” she screamed. 

She felt the walls of books rush toward her, like inward 
falling ruins; and she heard Parvis, 2 long way off, through 
the ruins, crying to her, and struggling to get at her. But 
she was numb to his touch, she did not know what he was 
saying. Through the tumult she heard but one clear note, 
the voice of Alida Stair, speaking on the lawn at Pangbourne. 

“You won't know till afterward,” it said. “ You won’t 
know till long, long afterward.” 
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